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Like the beauty of young womanhood—sim- 
ple—pure—captivatingly refreshing—Coca- 
Cola bases its goodness neither on art nor 
artificiality. A delicious and refreshing com- 
bination of the wholesome products of 
Nature. 

Demand the genuine by full name— 

nicknames encourage substitution 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY ATLANTA, GA. 
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Ad-Letter Contest Awards for April 


As the contest goes on, the interest among SunsEt’s readers in the advertising announcements shows a steady growth, and the judges 
had found it quite difficult to handle the flood of letters received this month. These letters come from all parts of the country and all 
reveal a real knowledge of advertising. The writers have found that this contest is more than fun—that it has an educational value 


that stimulates an appreciation of the great work the national advertisers and advertising writers are doing. 


Below are the prize winners for April, as the judges have decreed. They have made fair and impartial awards and if you have not 
written your letter as yet, these winners may give you some valuable suggestions. 








First Prize—Zerolene 


Curiosity; one of the most powerful and ever 
present instincts! Just to the degree that the adver- 
tiser plays upon it does he secure and hold the reader's 
attention. But the arousal of curiosity in advertis- 
ing takes place through the eye. What better then 
than color to attract and mystery and newness to 
hold? 

Three great tortoises, in sharp relief against a non- 
attention hz'ding background, with the two words, 
clear cut and distinct above, ‘Demonstrating Lubri- 
cation.” The reader’s eye is instantly caught; his 
curiosity immediately aroused. He has seen the 
big word Zerolene at the foot of the page and prob- 
ably knows what it is, but he does not pass on to 
another page and instantly dismiss Zerolene from 
his mind. His curiosity about the tortoises is still 
alive and if it nearly died at seeing the familiar word 
Zerolene it is instantly revived by the first thing he 
reads, “In a Temple in Japan.” Here is mystery 
and newness again and he reads on, Zerolene still 
in his mind. 

And now the relevancy of the curiosity incitor 
and the Zerolene must be shown, the point of the 
advertisement made and the whole thing done with 
while the interest is still alive. In the two short 
concise paragraphs of the advertisement all this is 
accomplished and in addition the word Zerolene is 

by the reader four times just as he finishes 

reading. Zerolene is bound to be impressed indelibly 

upon his mind. It is truly a wonderful advertisement. 
8. Forsyte Barker. 

1602 Hoge Building, Seattle, Washington. 
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Standards of Service 


in ruzal communities clusters villages, One-fourth of the 
of snail delivery boxes at the 10,000,000 telephones in the 
crossroads evidence Uncle Bell System are rural. They 
‘Sam's postal service. tench more places than th 
neighbors trudge from their 4re post offices, Along 
hestiat=poohape 0: fous’ fel ways and private lanes tlie 
peshaps @ quarter mile or su telephone poles lead straight uj 
for their pail. Wo the farmer's door 
Comprehensive as is the He need not stir from the 
government postal system, stil! cheerful hearth ablaze in winter, 
the service rendered by its mail 
carriers is necessarily restricted, ! - 
in time of trouble. Right in the 
pe Se counery color kates ee hip homne fw hie tele: 
| Long before rare! delivery phone. It is the American 
was éatablished the Bell Sywem farmer's key to the outside 
began to link up the farmhouse world, and in no other country 


with the neighboring towns and is # found. 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRARH COMPANY 
Ano ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

















One Policy One System © Univereal Service | 





Second Prize—American Telephone 


The American Telephone and Telegraph ad in 
April Sunset is an excellent example of the indirect 
or educational method in modern publicity work. 
The primary purpose of this ad is to mould public 
opinion; its appeal is predicated on the broad, high 
ground of better living conditions for the nation’s 
rural people; it seeks to spread the gospel of the tele- 
phouwe as an instrument of social and economic 
progress, to educate the farmer, to minimize the in- 
convenience- and isolation of rural life by urging a 
more general use of the telephone. The bleak, wintry 
scene at the top of the ad flashes an accurate visuali- 
zation of the “shut-in” condition of farm life in the 
North during the long, idle winter months. 

The accompanying text seductively suggests that 
the farmer with a telephone “need not stir from the 
cheerful hearth ablaze in the winter, nor grope along 
dark roads for friendly news or aid in time of trouble.” 
The telephone is “the farmer's key to the outside 
world.” The conclusion is plain—that the telephone, 
as a civilizing influence, had done and is doing more 
to alleviate the natural isolation of rural life than 
any other agency, not even excepting the rural free 
mail delivery. Throughout, the ad is broadly educa- 
tional in its tone. Somewhat incidentally we are told 
that the Bell System is serving 2,225,000 farmers; 
it extends throughout the length and breadth of the 
land; it has “One Policy—One System—Universal 
Service.” This is advertising in its highest form. 

Mary Kvuans, 
4718 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 















Food That's , 
Fit For a King! 








Third Prize—Grape Nuts 


“Food Fit for a King!” makes Grape Nuts pre- 
eminent among the breakfast foods and the beautiful 
and delicate blending of colors makes the ad pleasing 
to look at and appealing to the appetite in its ripe, 
luscious loveliness. 

The glow of health, the expressions of content on 
the faces of the young crowned “Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table” as well as of the mother are con- 
vincing to the skeptic that Grape Nuts are healthful 
as well as palatable. 

Cream and Fruits! Ye gods! and Grape Nuts, 
too! Not only “food that’s fit for a king” but it’s 
good enough for plain democratic Americans with 
never a hankering for kingly office! 

Conservatism marks the ad, too, since it says 
just enough and tells its story clearly, concisely, 
convincingly and the yellow box is the sequel with 
“Finis” understood. 

The picture on the wall blends past and present, 
harking back to colonial days—just a step down 
from kings; the singing canary suggests happiness 
and health; the greenery in the window and the 
dainty curtains harmonize with the fruits on the 
table and the winsome brightness of the happy faces 
make Grape Nuts the index of the story. 

Cool business acumen and an aesthetic tempera- 
ment have made the ad a twelve cylinder success; 
it’s no flivver. 
Benjamin Morton Inaram, 

Roxton, Texas. 








them all. 





AWA R D S 0 F M E R IT—% the advertisement of the 


mont, on the advertisement of Edward V. Hartford, Inc., Shock 
Many other extremely good letters were received, analyzing the advertisements of Eastman A 4 , : 
Insurance Co., Glenwood Ranges, Savage Tires, Johnston Candies, Schilling’s Auto Camp, and a, number of others, but it was impossible to make the five prizes take care of 


In addition to the particularly good prize winning letters reproduced above, the letter of C. H. Vosburgh, Wa rsaW, New York, 
uer & Black “Blue Jay Corn Plasters,” and the letter of Mrs. Guy Bancroft, East Calais, Ver- 


Absorbers have been found worthy of special mention and a cash award of five dollars each. 
i fF: Kodaks, Indian Motoayeles, the Victor Talking Machine Co., the Postal Life 








FIVE CASH PRIZES EACH MONTH FOR MERELY WRITING LETTERS 


The object of this Contest is to stimulate the interest of 
Sunset Magazine readers in the splendid announcements 
of the national advertisers whose advertisements appear 
each month in the Magazine, and to encourage a keener 
appreciation of the values of design and text. 

What constitutes a good advertisement? Why do some 
ads appeal more strongly to you than do others? Why 
did this or that announcement indelibly impress itself 


upon your memory? 
RULES 


The contest begins with the January, 1916, issue and 
will run until July, 1917. 

The letter must not exceed 250 words in length. 

The letter must bear the name and address of the writer 
and in no instance will we assume responsibility for the 
return of manuscript. 

The letter must be submitted within ten days after 


Study the ads in this number of Sunser, Try to analyze 
the advertisement that made the deepest impression upon 
your mind. Then write down your reasons. Simple, isn’t it? 

Now! For the best letter received each month we will 
award a cash prize of $25.00; for the second best letter, a 
prize of $15.00; for the third, a prize of $10.00. Each of 
these letters will be published in fullin Sunset Magazine, 
together with a reproduction of thead, and the name and 
address of the prize-winning letter writer. In addition to 


receipt of copy by the subscriber in order to reach us in 
time for consideration. The announcement of the prizes 
will follow in the second month’s number of Sunset—for 
example, the prize-winning letters submitted on the adver- 
tisements in the June Sunset must reach us not later 
than June 10th and the awards will be announced ' 
in the August issue of Sunset. 2 


these three prizes, there will be two $5.00 cash prizes as 
awards of merit for the fourth and fifth best letters. 

Above are the prize-winning letters in the April 
Contest. They are good letters, carefully written and care- 
fully analyzing strong ads. There were hundreds of 
other letters but these were selected by the judges as 
the best of all submitted in April. Study them as 
models for your letter. _ : 

Every reader of Sunset is entitled to enter the contest. 


GOVERNING THE AD-LETTER CONTEST 


If you can write a letter, you stand a chance to obtain 
one of these cash prizes. ‘ 

The conditions of the Contest are all set forth in 
this announcement. It will not be necessary to 
write for further particulars. Just send in your let- 
ters, typewritten if possible, together with your name 
and address. 


Send Your Subscription and Address all Correspondence to Contest Editor, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 
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VERYBODY who uses Ivory Soap believes that it is 
good for everything. From the time the child realizes 
that it is Ivory which makes the bath so delightful, this 
soap is looked upon as a family institution. No matter 
what it is asked to do, it never falters, fails, or harms because 
it has the basic purity and quality that are essential to all safe, 
thorough cleansing and for which there are no substitutes. 
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Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 
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The West in the War 


Wooden Walls vs. Steel Sharks 


How Victory in the World War May Depend Upon 
Pacific Coast Forests—The Nation’s Hurry- 
Call for a Thousand Ships 


HE Pacific Coast, from the heart 

of its lumber forests to the edge of 

the ocean, is “in” the European 

war as an active and important 
participant. We are in it if we never 
hear the crack of an unfriendly gun. We 
are in it because the world is facing a 
famine in ships for which Uncle Sam has 
undertaken relief measures on a colossal 
scale. The Pacific Coast’s “bit” in this 
undertaking is the construction of three 
hundred of the thousand wooden vessels 
which will constitute America’s first 
official contribution to the relief of the 
ocean tonnage shortage. 

Premier Lloyd-George in a_ recent 
speech in London declared that “absolute 
assurance of victory was to be found in 
the word ‘ships’.”” We saw it before he 
said it. He said the United States had 
“arranged to build one thousand ships 
for the Atlantic.” This was more a com- 
pliment to American resource and inge- 
nuity than a statement of fact. We are 
trying “to arrange” and our best assur- 
ance of success lies in the fact that Presi- 
dent Wilson has picked as general director 
of the job the man who “arranged” the 
Panama Canal, Major General George W. 
Goethals. 

When the Euro- 





By Lindsay Campbell 


compiled statistics, has withdrawn 12,- 
000,000 tons to be used for purely military 
purposes and more than 5,000,000 tons of 
what was left to carry the ocean commerce 
of the world has been sent to the bottom 
by mines and submarines. 

Without taking into consideration the 
elimination by wear and tear—which was 
far above normal owing to the extraor- 
dinary demand resulting from loss and 
withdrawal—more than 21,000,000 tons 
of shipping have been withdrawn from 
the ocean carrying trade, leaving the 
world with less than 29,000,000 tons to do 
its carrying, instead of the 50,000,000 
tons that the world’s trade required. 

Since these statistics were compiled 
Germany has renewed her submarine 
warfare with results which, while failing 
to accomplish its object—ending the 
war—have added tremendously to the 
loss in world tonnage. It may be safely 
assumed that the war has reduced the 
water tonnage available for commercial 
purposes by about half the normal supply. 

The immediate effect, of course, was 





pean war started 
three years ago, 
the world’s ship- 
ping tonnage was 
about 50,000,000. 
To offset loss by 
shipwreck, disabil- 
ity and_obsoles- 
cence and to meet 
demands that in- 
creased with the 
development of 
new trade routes, 
it was estimated 
that the efficient 
handling of the 
world’s water 
transportation de- 
manded new con- 
struction amount- 
ing to about 5,000,- 
000 tons annually. 

Then the war! 

More than 4,- 
000,000 tons of 
German and Aus- 
trian ships went 
into immediate re- 
tirement and are 
still unavailable. 
Great Britain, ac- 
cording to recently 





Coast. 





Wooden shipbuilding is a passing industry, but it is by no means a lost art on the Pacific 


There are enough shipwrights to train loggers, bridge-builders and 
house-carpenters to answer the country’s hurry-call for ships 


an abnormal increase in shipping values. 
Increases in freight rates—as much as 
1700 per cent in some cases—led to an 
abnormal demand for new construction; 
this also at greatly advanced prices. 

Vessels long regarded as pl sec we or 
worn out were rushed into shipyards, put 
into serviceable condition and sent to sea 
with cargoes the freight on which for a 
single voyage netted, in many cases, more 
than owners would have taken for their 
vessels a few months before. 

The mud flats on which had been assem- 
bled a picturesque fleet of derelicts were 
raided early in the search for tonnage. 
The only vessel that escaped conscription 
in one Pacific Coast port was a moss- 
grown barkentine which was saved from 
a return to active life only because its 
bottom fell out when tugs tried to yank 
the ancient hull from the ooze. 

Veteran sailing vessels that had been 
run off the ocean by big-bellied tramps 
were equipped with auxiliary power if 
the hulls would stand it. The more 
ancient ones were stripped of their spars 
and put into service as barges. Even the 
little old whalers that had been relegated 
to the marine curiosity class were put into 
commission as 
merchantmen. 

High freights on 
the Atlantic 
drained the Pacific 
of practically all 
tonnage not 
pledged by con- 
tract obligations 


cifictrade. A slide 
that closed the 
Panama Canal re- 
leased a fleet of 
big carriers from 
their coastwise ob- 
ligations and left 
them free to seek 
the rich returns 
offered in the 
transatlantic 
trade. 

Freight | solicit- 
ors, who had ac- 
quired the gift of 
eloquent _persua- 
sion in their efforts 
to secure cargoes 
for “the com- 
pany’s” ships, 
were now com- 
pelled actually to 
go into hiding to 
avoid unpleasant 
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encounters with de sperate shippe rs. Then 
favorite hiding place in San) Francisco, 
incidentally, is the Transportation Club, 
and there is hardly an “outside” steam 
ship freight man who has not become a 
domino expert 

Before the war the price for building a 
vessel was $75 a ton Vessels not yet 
completed have changed hands recently 
at $2265 a ton 

British shipyards, which before the wat 
contributed the tion’s share of the new 
construction necessary to maintain the 
world’s normal supply of commercial 
shipping, were given over almost entirely 
fo poverniment work directly related to 
the war. The United Kingdom in to13 
turned out O88 merchant vessels with a 
total tonnage of 1,932,153 From. the 
same source inh FOES came only 327 vessels 
of 616,919 tons. 

lo the United States as a neutral 
nation, with unlimited resources, fell the 
task of supplying the world with ships. 
According to a report issued last August 
by the Department of Commerce, Amert- 
can shipbuilders had taken the lead in the 
construction of merchant ships and were 
building more vessels than any other 
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country in the world. ‘The output. of 
American shipyards in) 1916) exceeded 
that of all che world combined, ‘The de 
mand for ships was practically unlimited 
and the builders were fixing them own 
prices. Instead of shipyards bidding on 
construction jobs, the men who wanted 
the ships started bidding against each 
other and prices kept soaring 

Shipbuilders extended their plants and 
bute new ones, Lhey increased produc- 
tion by standardizing ther output. Ships 
were built in assorted shapes and SIZES 

all over the same last, like shoes--and 
sold like hot cakes. The shipbuilders of 
the United States, for the first time in 
half a century, were leading the world, 
and, if the war had not spread to these 
shores, the new world might have pone a 
long way toward filling the gap that the 
old world’s martial madness had knocked 
in the world’s supply of commercial 
TON ape 

Germany, however, persisted in tramp- 
ing on Uncle Sam's toes, kicking his shins 
and otherwise trying, the temper of a 
syimpathet onlooker who was losing 
sleep Worrying how he could be friends 
Congress decided that 


with ve rybody 
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The thousand ships are to be built of wood, which was the material used in the days when 


the United States was Queen of the Seas. 


They will be all of the same size and of 


a design which will make them useful after the emergency no longer exists 


forbearance no longer was a virtue and 
the United States entered the war. 

The shipyards were told to get thei 
Ways cleat of commers ral construction 
and make ready for the building of a great 
fleet of warships. Loyally and without 
hesitation they obeyed. ‘The work of 
building steel and iron ships for commer- 
cil service slowed up, and, for a time, 
the energy and equipment that might 
have pulled the world out of a bad hole, 
will be devoted to naval construction, a 
form of activity caleulated, perhaps, to 
make the bad hole still deeper and wider 

Not only has a large percentage of the 
available shipyard space been turned over 
to government work but much of the sup 
ly of building material— steel and iron 
vis been diverted to government work. 
New shipyards could have been built but 
the makers of steel, most important ele 
ment of construction, were able to do little 
more than fill the immediate demands. 
In addition to government shipbuilding, 
the ammunition requirements of Europe, 
to which now have been added our own 
needs for an army of at least a million, left 
little steel immediately available for other 
purposes, Up to the time the emergency 
was officially recognized American ship 
vards had been working at full capacity 
and the rolling mills had been equally 
strained to keep the shipyards going. 
‘There was no surplus supply of steel. 


FTI passing of the United States 

Shipping Act, which became a law 
September 7, 1916, gave Uncle Sam the 
machinery with which, it was hoped, he 
could dig the world out of the seid in 
which submarine and reduction in new 
construction had put it. 

The act provided for the building up 
of an American Merchant Marine, a naval 
auxiliary and a naval reserve, 

The United States Shipping Board, 
established by the act, has been given 
jurisdiction over the construction, ac 
quisition and disposition of the vessels 
provided for in the act, and over shipping 
rates and other matters. An appropria 
tion of $50,000,000 has been given the 
Board. Its first big task is to “arrange” 
for one thousand vessels and the world is 
sitting back ready to applaud the delivery 
of the goods. 

That the task is important was empha 
sized by Admiral Sir John R. Jellicoe, 
now first sea lord, in an interview given 
April 16 to a representative of the Asso 
cuted Press. le said: 

“Our efforts must be concentrated on 
saving tonnage, while bringing in’ the 
necessary supplies, in order to minimize 
the effect of the submarine warfare.” 

He called attention to the fact that 
England had bought enormous quantities 
of wheat in Australia but that to get 
delivery would require four times as 
much tonnage as would be necessary to 
deliver an equal amount of wheat from 
America, the trip taking four times as 
long. ‘This, more than a plea for Amer 
can wheat, was a plea for the conservation 
of tonnage. 

Expert opinion is practically unanimous 
in agreeing that the successful outcome 
of the war will depend on maintaining 
the supply of ships. “Ships and more 
ships’ as the burden of the chorus. 
America’s most useful) contribution to 
the war, in the opinion of experts, would 
be food conservation, increased food 
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Wooden Walls vs. Steel Sharks: 
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A busy shipyard on the Columbia, with a glimpse of the endless Northwestern forests across the river. 


unlimited quantity of lumber, well suited for ship construction, The shipyards on the Pacific Coast, although engaged 





Lindsay Campbell ) 








These forests can supply an 


now in nearly every case to the full extent of their equipment, can be extended with little delay. 
Three hundred of the needed thousand will come from this edge of the country 


production and tobe “perpetually building 
hew ships to take the place of those that 
Alte sunk “f 

Our allies are confronted by this situa- 
tion: England alone needs to import 80,- 
000,000 tons annually to keep herself 
supphed lo bring these 80,000,000 tons 
of all kinds of material to England, ships 
with an aggregate capacity of 8,000,000 
t0 9,000,000 tons must ply back and forth 
incessantly, Of this fleet the submarines 
in February took a toll of 500,000 tons, 
according to” English reports, while the 
German admiralty gloatingly clammed a 
destruction fifty per cent larger, Lleavier 
losses were expected by the British ad- 
miralty with the advent of longer days 
and smoother seas. Though no compre= 
hensive reports have been given out since 
February, the tone of Lloyd-George and 
of Admiral) Jellicoe indicates that) the 
steel sharks have not yet been effectively 
hunted down and the action of our own 
government in postponing work on the 
five authorized battle cruisers to make 
room for the construction of more de 
stroyers and submarine chasers indicates 
that the menace to merchant shipping is 
rowing, 

Assuming an average loss of 600,000 
tons a month, each ton capable of making 
nine round trips across the Atlantic a 
year, the submarine war would eliminate 


in twelve months two-thirds of the Cargo 
space in-use on the Atlantic. ‘The tonnage 
engaged in carrying supplies to France, 
Italy, Saloniki, Egypt, Mesopotamia, to 
Archangel and Vladivostok cannot be 
diminished; the TOnnapee engaged in patrol 
service must be iereased imstead of 
reduced, so that the losses can be made 
in only two Ways; either by new cone 
struction or by drawing on the 20,000,000 
tons of shipping not engaged in the over 
seas trathe to england 


HE European belligerents cannot ap- 
prec nibly mecrease ther outputofmer 
chant vessels. Owing to their giganty 
ammunition and ordnance requirements, 
they lack both stecl and labor fo po muse h 
beyond then present production; m facet 
there may be a still further decline unless 
dire need forces them to divert sorely 
needed supplies and workers to this task, 
Since shipbuilders of the european neu- 
trals depend largely upon England and 
Germany for their steel, no relief can be 
expected from that quarter, So far as 
europe 1S concerned, hew construction 
cannot forestall the submarine menace. 
Hlow about the 20,000,000 tons not now 
engaged on the Atlantic? 
The best answer lies in a glance at the 
composition of the §,000,000 tons of the 
American merchant marine, Of this ton- 


nape less than 1,000,000 18 engaged in the 
overseas trade ; nore than $,000,000 tons 
ply on the Great Lakes or run from one 
domestic port to another Owing to 
limited size and bunker capacity, to 
peculiarities of construction and purpose 
the bulk of this tonnage is unsuttable for 
the Atlantic trade. Of suitable vessels 
so many have already “pone to the frone” 
that the coast-to-coast trathe via Panama, 
for instance, completely ceased two years 
ago, forcing an additional §,000,000 tons 
on the already over-burdened railroads, 

The shipping in the trans-Pacthe trade 
must also ir deducted from the above 
mentioned 20,000,000 tons. The bulk of 
it is owned by Japan, and the wily Japa 
hese wre not pomp to risk thet precious 
vessels in the submarine zone while they 
can com money on the peaceful waters 
of the Pacihe. Even Holland has diverted 
ships from the dangerous Atlantic to the 
profitable and safe Java-Pacihe Coast run. 
The bulk of the coastwise and) fishing 
fleets of five continents are of no more 
use for trans-Athintic service than so 
many canoes. Viewed from all angles, 
it Is NC arcely probable that more than a 
million tons could be added to the At 
lantic merchant fleet through diversions. 

He nee the one preat duty of the | nited 
States is to build ships, ever more ships. 

(Continued on page 0) 
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Who Killed Cock Robin? 


‘Union Leaders, 


Say the Employers, 


“Land Sharks,” 


Say the Men—The Evidence in San Frrancisco’s Case 


HEY found a dead man in Leices- 

ter, England, seventeen years ago. 

He had cut his throat. Beside the 

body lay a note in which the 
suicide explained that his shop mates had 
made life a burden to him and that he 
decided to end it all when he received a 
summons to appear before the officials 
of the boot and shoe workers’ union. 

Why was he summoned before the 
union officials? 

To explain why he persisted in doing 
too much work. 

He had gone from shoe factory to shoe 
factory, quitting after short periods when 
his fellow workers began to make things 
unpleasant for him because he did more 
work than they. Nowhere did he find 
peace. When at last the union took 
oficial cognizance of his industry, the 
foolish worker committed suicide. 


For twenty-five years before the war 
British industry was constantly losing 
ground before the onslaught of foreign— 
principally German—competition, and 
with every fresh commercial defeat the 
bitter tension between the two rivals 
increased until the clash came. Had 
British industry been able to hold its own, 
the strain on the political relations with 
its principal rival would have been smaller, 
world politics might have been altered 
and the economic conflict might not — 
been fought out on the battlefield, 
least not on its present horrible cae. 
Hence any factor contributing to the 
economic weakening of Great Britain 
must have contributed to the causation 
of the war in proportion to the size of the 
injury it inflicted. 

Do you know what Ca’ canny is? 

“Ca’ canny, mon, ca’ canny,” says Jock 
when Sandy walks too fast. “Go easy, 
man, go easy.” Ca’ canny became a 
generic term during the British shipping 
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troubles of 1896 when the sailors used the 
“Go easy” policy to bring the owners to 
terms by increasing the cost of operating 
the ships. The term was new, but the 
policy was not. It pervaded British 
trade unionism and its wide-spread appli- 
cation caused British industry to lose por- 
tions even of its home markets. 

And what has all this to do with the 
dead shoe worker of Leicester? 


— industry was not holding its 
own before the war. Many circum- 
stances contributed to its relative dete- 
rioration, = there is abundant testimony 
that the “Go easy” policy of the trade 
unionists helped this weakening process 
along. Here are a few of the results: 

A century and a half ago German work- 
ers were brought into England by Lord 
Delavel to manufacture the dark bottles 
used mainly for wine. The industry ex- 
panded until a dozen works were supply- 
ing the home market. Before the war the 
Germans had practically reconquered the 
English market for these bottles and the 
English union of bottle blowers had 
enabled them to do it. The union domi- 
nated the trade. The union opposed the 
introduction of the improved German ma- 
chinery which increased the output per 
man and decreased the amount of skill 
necessary in the trade. The union suc- 
ceeded in maintaining its control, but the 
industry almost vanished. 

The flint-glass factories produce table 
ware, vases, decorated glass and globes 
for lighting fixtures. Forty years ago 
fifty plants manufactured flint-glass in 
Great Britain. Before the war their 
number had shrunk to barely twenty; 
ninety per cent of the flint-glass used in 
England came from Germany and Austria, 


crease the output. 


which nations had also captured the ex- 
rt markets formerly supplied by Britain. 
The —— trade in Eoghan is domi- 
nated by the union. It is an absolutely 
“closed shop.” The men work in shifts 
of six hours and the men themselves de- 
termine what the output of any given 
design shall be per shift. In one instance 
the men were turning out a widely sold 
export article at the rate of eighty in six 
hours. By-and-by continental glass 
houses began to undersell the English 
manufacturers and take their markets 
away from them. In order to be able to 
compete the men were requested to in- 
They agreed to remove 
the low limit and to make one hundred 
instead of eighty per shift. 

‘he new arrangement had been in 
force for some time when a general officer 
of the union notified the employer that 
the output had been raised without his 
consent and that the lower number must 
be restored within two weeks on penalty 
of a strike. 

Wrote a flint-glass manufacturer: 

“The only conclusion left to a glass 
master is that some of the leaders (of the 
union) could not do worse if they were 
secretly subsidized by the German glass- 
hands to ruin the English trade.” 

Sheffield scissors, razors and cutlery 
used to be the standard the world over. 
The famous scissors were made from a rod 
of steel by the hand-forgers’ union and 
ground by the grinders’ union. When 
German manufacturers proceeded to use 
stamping machines instead of hand labor 
to produce scissors and razors, they so far 
reduced the cost of production that they 
not only captured the English colonial 
but a large part of the English home 
market as well. When the English man- 
ufacturers introduced automatic ma- 
chines, the grinders’ union declined to 
reduce its rate for grinding the more 
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Who Killed Cock Robin? 


uniform machine product, thus keeping 
the cost high. No more machinery was in- 
stalled and the trade gradually dwindled. 
For similar reasons the razor industry de- 
clined from year to year. In other Shef- 
field trades the gradual decay was arrested 
only when the manufacturers broke the 
hold of the union and, against the oppo- 
sition of the craft organizations, intro- 
duced automatic machinery which en- 
abled them to compete with other nations 
on fairly equal terms. 

Restriction of output on the part of the 
London Society of Liesl Printers 
caused more and more of the color-print- 
ing work originating in London to go to 
other cities or to Germany. The union 
had no official rule limiting the output, 
but any man who poses: the limit 
tacitly agreed upon found himself in hot 
water. When another lithographic union 
composed of younger men entered Lon- 
don, hours were not increased and no cut 
in wages was made, but the output restric- 
tion ceased to be enforced and costs fell 
more than fifteen per cent, this reduction 
immediately checking the rush of orders 
to Germany. 

An English steel mill introduced elec- 
trically driven machines for the charging 
of open-hearth furnaces. It expected to 
follow the foreign practice and have one 
man operate three of the charging ma- 
chines. Instead, the union demanded 
that the three men which had been charg- 
ing each furnace by hand be retained, the 
machines notwithstanding, thus enabling 
eight men to draw wages for enjoying 
their smoke while one man did the work. 
After prolonged negotiations the union 
consented to a rearrangement which ab- 
sorbed a large share of cost reduction for 
which the machines had been installed. 

The same practice more or less per- 
meated all the metal trades. The ‘con- 
ditions surrounding the introduction of 
labor-saving machinery caused such dis- 
putes that in many instances this auto- 
matic machinery bad to be housed in 
special buildings as a protection against 
union men, and when the unions did 
accept the inevitable they endeavored to 
introduce the rule that one man should 
tend only one machine, even though in 
other countries two or three of the ma- 
chines were operated by one workman. 

Right here let us pause to remark that 
in most instances the trouble resulting 
from the introduction of labor-saving 
















machinery is fully as much traceable to 
the selfishness of the employer as to the 
unreasonable demands of the union men. 
In the case of the British shoe industry, 
for instance, the employers considered 
the introduction of American machinery 
an auspicious moment to change the rate 
of pay from the piece to the time basis. 
In other words, they hoped to appro- 
priate the entire increase in production 
to themselves. The union, on the other 
hand, proposed to retain the old hand- 
work rates for the enormously increased 
machine output, conceding the employer 
only the interest on the capital invested 
in the new machines. Thus both sides 
claimed the entire benefit resulting from 
the introduction of machinery and a 
deadlock was the consequence. 

Admitting the blind selfishness of hu- 
man nature which causes both employers 
and workers to try to appropriate the full 
benefit of new inventions to themselves, 
yet it is a fact that restriction of output 
in many guises not only, through in- 
creased cost of the Licisiels product, con- 
tributed to the economic causation of the 
world war but, once the war was under 
way, assisted materially in making possi- 
ble the German victories of 1915. 


“Either we must tell the soldiers that we 
are sorry that we cannot get the guns to 
enable them to win throughout 1916, ow- 
ing to the trade-union regulations, or we 
must tell them that if they manage to hold 
out for another year perhaps American 
workmen will help us get a sufficient sup- 
ply for 1917. I cannot return to Parlia- 
ment and report through the House of 
Commons to the British army that skilled 
workmen won’t suspend their rules to save 
their fellow countrymen’s lives on the 
battlefield.” - 


No union baiter, no professional enemy 
of organized labor made this statement. 
Lloyd George, champion of the rights of 
English labor, addressed these words to 
the British Trade Union Congress on the 
dark night of Christmas, 1915, six months 
after the puree of the Munitions of War 
Act which contains the following clause: 


“Any rule, practice or custom not having 
the force of law which tends to restrict pro- 
duction or employment shall be suspended 
in the establishment, and if any person in- 
duces or attempts to induce any other person 
(whether any particular person or generally) 
to comply, or continue to comply, with such 
a rule, practice, or custom, that person shall 
be guilty of an offense under this Act.” 


In the hour of her trial England 
found it necessary to pass a law against 
the restriction of output in the vital 
munitions factories by the trade 
unions. Despite the law and its pen- 
alties, despite the urgings of patriotism, 
despite the disasters in the field the 
output restrictions continued until 
Lloyd George, through personal appeal 
to the leaders and to the men, 
brought about their reluctant removal. 

Since then the remarkable, almost 
incredible increase in the output of the 
British factories has been the marvel 
of the industrial world, though this in- 
crease was by no means entirely due 
to the removal of union restrictions. 


Walter V. Woehlke 


II 


HE United States has gone to war. 

The United States today is in a posi- 
tion similar to the one in which Great 
Britain found herself in 1915. The United 
States must raise, equip and train an army 
of at least a million men. ‘This necessi- 
tates a reduction of the available produc- 
tive labor. At the same time the output 
of practically every factory, shipyard and 
farm must be increased. Never was the 
demand for labor more insistent; never has 
the proportionate supply been smaller. 

Under the circumstances it becomes 
proper to put this question: Do the rules 
and practices of American trade unions 
tend to restrict output? 

In answering the question, the scope 
of the inquiry will be restricted to the 
Pacific Coast and more especially to San 
Francisco, strongest citadel of unionism. 

The first exhibit consists of the bylaws 
of the ship caulkers’ union. These by- 
laws provide that eight hours shall con- 
stitute the length of the working day, 
that five dollars shall be the standard 
wage. They also provide that one hun- 
dred feet of side seam or one hundred and 
fifty feet of deck seam shall constitute a 
day’s work. 

It is a fact that an average caulker 
sufficiently skilled to entitle him to union 
wages can turn out a great deal more 
work in eight hours than the maximum 
fixed by the union without unduly “speed- 
ing up.” Merely by keeping reasonably 
busy the average caulker could complete 
135 feet of side or 200 feet of deck seam. 
But he doesn’t. He is very careful not to 
exceed the maximum and lay himself open 
to a fine. When he goes to work in the 
morning, he takes a string, measures off 
the day’s allotment of 100 or 150 feet 
respectively and sees to it that the stint 
is not exceeded. 

Observe that the English caulkers’ union 
before the war fixed the maximum daily 
output at 120 feet of deck seam, 30 feet 
less than the San Francisco union. 

In this discussion it should be remem- 
bered that the average union workman 
is neither lazy nor dishonest. If he adopts 
the “Go easy” policy, his motives are 
not always selfish. He may wish to pro- 
long the job he is working on if he sees no 
new work in sight and fears to be laid off, 
but more often he holds back, wastes 
time and fails to put forth his best efforts 
because he hopes through his loafing to 
increase the number of employed mem- 
bers of his craft. 

In the present emergency the nation 
has a vital interest in the bylaws and the 
policy of the ship caulkers’ and ship car- 
penters’ unions. From Washington has 
come a sudden call for the speediest 
possible construction of a thousand wooden 
ships. Has the caulkers’ union heard the 
call? Will the union in this emergency 
remove the rule which forces its members 
to waste at least six full working days 
every month? Will the caulkers and the 
ship carpenters, realizing the pressure of 
the national emergency, suspend their 
rules, will they agree to work with and 
train house carpenters and green hands 
regardless of afhliations that the wooden 
fleet may be completed on time, or will 
they decline to yield an inch of the air- 
tight union monopoly with which they 
have surrounded their jobs? 

The next four weeks will supply the 
answer to these questions. 
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The caulkers and ship carpenters, how- 
ever, are only a small part of the indus- 
trial army that must be mobilized on the 
Pacific Coast to meet the emergency of 
war demands. Every foundry, every ma- 
chine shop, every steel ship yard, every 
plant manufacturing engines, tractors, 
motors must be able to increase its output. 
Will the unions allow this increase? This 
question applies with special force to San 
Francisco, the country’s most thoroughly 
organized community. 

If the contentions of the trade union 
leaders are correct, San Francisco should 
have been able to hold and to increase 
its industrial lead materially. The leaders 
of organized labor claim that the best 
workmen belong to the unions, that non- 
union men as a class are inferior in skill 
and ability and that union men therefore 
perform more and better work than non- 
union men. ‘They further claim that 
non-union men, working longer hours for 
smaller wages, are chronically discon- 
tented and naturally take less interest in 
their work than better paid union men 
who give the best that is in them and 
whose employer therefore is able to pro- 
duce his commodity for less money, other 
conditions being equal, than the employer 
of non-union mechanics. 

If this is a fair statement of the claims 
of organized labor, the city employing 
the highest percentage of union men in 
its establishments should logically show 
the highest percentage of industrial 
growth. If, on the other hand, trade 
unions do not produce a greater output 
of higher grade for the higher wages they 
receive, if they restrict output tacitly or 
openly, if they increase the cost of pro- 
duction by rules designed to give employ- 
ment to as many union men as possible 
regardless of cost, then it follows that 
the most thoroughly organized com- 
munity must eerie show the smallest 
percentage of industrial growth especially 
in those lines exposed to the active com- 
petition of communities where the unions 
do not completely dominate the field. 

The following table, compiled from the 
reports of the U. S. Census Bureau, con- 
tains in cold figures the strongest possible 
indictment of the short -sighted policy 
followed by the San Francisco trade 
unions: 


MANUFACTURING DATA, BUREAU OF 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


LUMBER AND TIMBER PRODUCTS 


No. Establishments....... 52 59 

Employees............... 1262 1420 
BOAT AND SHIPBUILDING 

No. Establishments... .... 24 16 

Employees............... 3465 2130 


The reason for this decline? 

A few weeks ago I was discussing labor 
conditions with the proprietor of a San 
Francisco machine shop. 

“Is there restriction of output? Accord- 
ing to my observation in my own line, the 

San Francisco machinists are just about 
fifty per cent efficient. My men average 
five dollars a day. I could and would pay 
them hifty per cent more if they would do 
a full day’s work because my profit would 
be greater than under the present five- 
dollar scale. [I am rushed with orders, so 
rushed that I need at least three addi- 
tional mechanics. I[ can’t get union men. 
If I employ non-union men, the entire 
force walks out. What can I do about it? 
Move out of San Francisco, across the 
bay! My new plant is now going up over 
there where I can put on seventy-five men 
whether they belong to the union or not. 

“Let me tell you of an instance that 
occurred recently. A few days ago a first- 
class mechanic whom I had known in the 
East came in here. He had gone to work 
in a shop cutting gear blanks. Having 
been doing work on a piece basis, he 
started at his usual pace and cut twenty- 
eight to thirty blanks in eight hours. At 
once he was told by the other mechanics 
not to queer the job. Why? Because the 

man on the following shift was turning 
out only eight blanks 1 in eight hours!” 

A San Francisco firm sells patented 
stump pullers. It has no factory of its 
own. A year ago this firm asked for bids 
on ten thousand of the machines, assem- 
— and ready for delivery. Half a dozen 

San Francisco firms put in bids, but the 
order went to I *ortland, Oregon, because 
the San Francisco bids were twenty to one 
hundred per cent higher than the other 
offers. 

The San Francisco manufacturers ex- 
plained that they could not meet the 
Portland bids on account of higher labor 
costs. In Portland the manufacturers 
were able to run automatic machines 
performing the same operation ten thou- 


THE CENSUS 


City No. of Establishments No. of Wage Earners 
1899 1914 Increase 1899 1914 Increase 
DAG TAKE. 2 os. ccceses 154 366 212 2154 4931 2777 
SPOKGNE 0... eee 84 278 194 1060 3021 1971 
Portland............. 408 837 429 5380 11271 5891 
CS 352 1014 672 4440 12429 7989 
Oakland. siete cheat 195 573 378 2476 7692 5216 
Los Angeles. Bas sca neres 534 1911 1377 5173 31352 26179 
San Francisco........ 1748 2334 586 32555 31758 *797 
*Decrease 
The following are figures compiled by sand times: with “specialists ”—semi- 


the Census Bureau giving the changes in 
particular San Francisco trades during 
the decade from 1904 to 1914: 


BRASS, COPPER AND BRONZE PRODUCTS 


1904 1914 
No. Establishments........ 15 13 
LOC Re ener eae 324 122 
COPPER, TIN AND SHEET IRON PRODUCTS 
No. Establishments... .... 50 90 
RUINS 5 os oy sors tocave na eeoie 1466 1187 
FOUNDRY AND MACHINE SHOP PRODUCTS 
No. Establishments. ...... 172 243 
DEUDIGVEES so 6 cevcseiswiess 3885 2383 





0 wages; in fe Francisco the union 
required the employment of journeymen 
machinists at full union rates for every 
operation. Also, the San Francisco union 
held down the number of apprentices and 
priv ately opposed the employment of 

“specialists” in an effort to retain as much 
work as possible for its members, no mat- 
ter whether the nature of the work was 
such that a green man could learn to 
perform it efficiently in a month or two. 

From instances of this character can be 
deduced the reason why San Francisco’s 


industrial growth has lagged behind that 
of its competitors, why the oldest and 
most important industrial center of the 
Pacific Coast was rapidly turning into a 
jobbing and repair instead of manufactur- 
ing center before the war stimulus with 
its total disregard of production costs 
made itself felt. 


AN FRANCISCO fell behind not be- 

cause its industries were one hundred 
per cent unionized. Every unbiased ob- 
server admits that as a rule there are far 
more of the best and most competent 
mechanics within the unions than outside 
their ranks. The slump did not come pri- 
marily because San Francisco employers 
paid their men higher wages and worked 
them shorter hours than in competing dis- 
tricts. The damage was done because the 
unions, instead of helping the employers to 
meet oper.-shop competition by the utmost 
cooperation, used their power to retard 
the process of production, to increase 
costs and to retain their monopoly even 
if the industry should die. 

The unions in the Sheffield cutlery 
trades, in the flint-glass industry and in 
many other branches fought the intro- 
duction and full utilization of improved 
machinery, closed the union against out- 
siders, sharply limited the number of 
apprentices and saw to it that, through 
restriction of output, the largest possible 
number of union members should be kept 
employed. In spite of all these measures 
the number of union men steadily de- 
creased when one plant after the other, 
unable to withstand outside competition, 
closed its doors. One hundred per cent 
organization killed the trade because it 
did not deliver one hundred per cent 
efficiency in return for high wages, short 
hours and labor monopol 

It could have done so. The cotton spin- 
ners and weavers of Lancashire are one 
hundred per cent organized. They do not 
restrict the number of apprentices; on the 
contrary, they insist that there shall be ten 
times more learners than could possibly 
be used as operatives in order to be able 
to select the best and fittest; they do not 
oppose the introduction of improved 
processes nor do they try to hold the in- 
dividual output to a low level in order 
to give employment to a larger number. 
Years ago the union leaders realized the 
futility, the ineffectiveness of these expe- 
dients in the field of international com- 
petition. They adopted a totally different 
policy. They based the workers’ com- 
pensation upon the individual output, 
insisting only upon a collectively fixed 
piece rate fair to both worker and em- 
ployer. They demanded and obtained a 
fair share of the increased product derived 
from improved machinery and, realizing 
that the prosperity of the entire in- 
dustry depended upon its average efh- 
ciency, they penalized the backward 
employer by a higher piece rate until he 
was forced to instal the very latest 
machinery. 

Thanks to this enlightened policy of 
the union the Lancashire cotton textile 
industry maintained its world leadership. 
Its operatives worked reasonable hours, 
received excellent wages and yet the 
manufacturers were able to hold more 
than their own even against the product 
of the child labor exploited in the cotton 
mills of the American South. 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Universal Service 
ULIUS KAHN, Congress and Con- 


scription are right, all three of them. 
Since the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean holocaust this periodical has 
consistently preached the gospel of uni- 
versal training. ‘Time and again experts 
have pointed out in these pages the in- 
effectiveness of a defensive system based 
upon a totally inadequate, inelastic pro- 
fessional army supplemented by forty- 
eight self-contained units of untrained, 
unequipped militia. The entire.country 
eet the inadequacy of its defense 
system some time ago, but it required a 
state of actual war to bring about real 
action. 

But the opposition to a large army, 
even for the present emergency, is not 
dead. Not yet. A great many good peo- 
ple still think that our fighting will largely 
be done by proxy, that we are safe behind 
our ramparts of gold bars and that, since 
eight-tenths of the globe is in alliance 
with us, the “‘preparedness hysteria” will 
soon blow over. For the benefit of these 
trustful persons we will endeavor to point 
out that, at the best, the grand alliance 
may have crushed German military power 
completely by fall and will be dictating 
the terms of pezce when the United States 
has just begun the task of organizing, ofh- 
cering, training and equipping an army 
of a million men. 

Under such conditions will America’s 
first real military effort since the Civil War 
be wasted? Will all need for adequate 
defense end with the defeat of Germany? 
Will war itself become obsolete? 

Everybody hopes and expects that the 
complete triumph of democracy will put 
a stop to armed international conflict for- 
ever, but nobody can guarantee this result. 
\t present the entire world is organized 
for war as it never was before. We all sin- 
cerely hope that the bulk of the military 
and naval equipment will be scrapped as 
a result of the present carnage, but until 
this disarmament actually takes place it 
behooves the United States to rely for its 
protection solely upon its own military 
and naval power. And a fully trained 
and equipped army of a million men, plus 
adequate reserves, is the minimum of such 
military power. 

Furthermore, unless the United States 
is a part of the world’s organization for 
war, it can have no real voice in any world 
council against war. The American gos- 
pel of an enduring peace based upon an 
international police power can not be 
preached effectively [ a nation inade- 
quately defended. Under such conditions 
the American project would be the pulling 
down of armed nations by an unarmed 
one. America as an armed and militaristic 
member of a similar group, proposing to 
throw down her arms in the cause of world 
peace, becomes a figure worth striving 
toward. In this light, universal military 











service becomes merely a painful but 
necessary step in the service of an ideal 
pacifism, an apparent sacrifice of na- 
tional traditions for the hope that lies 
nearest the nation’s heart. 


If 


NSTEAD of assuming an early and 
complete victory of the allied democ- 
racies, let us assume the worst. Sup- 
pose the Kaiser’s armies in the west 
are pushed back close to their own soil by 
fall. Suppose Russia, discouraged by the 




















Sir Ernest Shackleton, 


life-saver of the 
Antarctic, receiving the congratulations 
of Rear-Admiral Robert E. Peary, who 
carved his name into the pole on the globe’s 
The meeting occurred in 
San Francisco 


opposite end. 


summer campaign, torn by internal dis- 
sensions, disorganized by revolutionary 
activities, decides to conclude a separate 
peace. 

In that case Russian wheat, Russian 
oil, Russian copper and Russian meat will 
largely neutralize the effect of the British 
blockade of the German coast. With Rus- 
sia hunger disappears as a member of the 
grand alliance. Three million trained 
troops, fully equipped with artillery, and 
double the present supply of German and 
Austrian ammunition will be available for 
attacks against the long-tried, patient 
poilus. In point of population, military 
power, ammunition supply the Central 
Powers will then be at least equal to their 
European adversaries. And, unless an 
effective remedy against the submarine 








is found, England, France and Italy will 
have serious trouble in maintaining un- 
broken the full stream of essential sup- 
plies. 

Would it be wise, would it be honorable 
for the United States, in view of such a 
contingency, even though highly im- 
probable, to mobilize nothing but its 
dollars? 

Assuming the best or the worst possible 
outcome of the great campaigns now in 
full swing, it is the clear duty of the 
United States to get completely ready 
for any eventuality. 


The Far West’s Answer 


N the meantime, speaking casually 
and parenthetically, it might be well 
to hark back to the days of last No- 
vember when it was discovered that 
the Far West had actually committed the 
unpatriotic, un-American crime of voting 
in favor of the peace-loving candidate for 
president. If our memory does not fail 
us, certain gentlemen of the clamorous 
Atlantic seaboard hailing principally from 
New York and vicinity did then and there 
raise their voices to denounce California, 
to place the curse of Cain upon the Far 
West, to proclaim in shrill and strident 
tones that real, hall-marked and acid- 
tested Americanism was not to be found 
beyond the east bank of the Missourt. 
May we be pardoned if, merely between 
paragraphs, we pause to point out that 
Nevada up to May 1 was the only state 
in the Union to supply more than its allot- 
ment of volunteer recruits, that the chair- 
man of the House Military Committee 
who fought the successful battle for the 
selective draft was sent to Congress by 
California? 


A Cool Head and Warm Feet 


UST now one of the most pressing 
tasks confronting every American is 

to keep his feet warm and his head 

cool, cheerfully expecting the best 
while adequately preparing for the worst. 
It is time to realize that despite the state 
of war the country’s economic condition 
is sounder than it has been for many dec- 
ades, that at present economic strength Is 
the country *s most important contribu- 
tion to the cause of the Allies and that 
under the complex modern conditions of 
business economic strength can be most 
seriously impaired through psychological 
changes within the commonwealth. Sus- 
picion breeds distrusts, distrust shakes 
confidence and lack of confidence disor- 
ganizes the orderly processes of industry. 
The formal entrance of the United 
States into the war has caused no change 
in fundamental conditions except to 
create greater demands upon the nation’s 
roductive capacity and, so far as we 
kang increase in the demand has never 
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yet operated to the myury of business. 
German intrigues in Mexico cannot in 
crease the infinitesimal potential danget 
from that quarter by the half of one pet 
cent; the popgun of the submarine is 
wholly ineflective for bombardment pur 
poses and the Germans are too busy 
“strategically retreating to lines: prepared 
in advance” to bother with sertous plans 
for the invasion of the United States. 

Business was excellent in January; tt 
is better in June and it will continue to 
improve unless the SCAPeMOonpLer succeeds 
in shaking public conhdence. 


The Results of Rumors 


USINESS is the pulse of the ma 
tion’s life. If it beats strongly, 
regularly, without skipping a bye at, 
all is) well. If it 
stops again, if it is slow, irregular and un 
certain, the nation’s health is not good, 
and a weakened nation subjec tto frequent 
sinking spells certainly cannot put up as 


stops, races, 
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hundreds of California winter visitors to 
depart In precipitate haste. ‘The passen- 
ger business of the coastwise and Lono- 
lulu lines dwindled to almost nothing for 
a few days when the submarine scare was 
fresh, and the order prohibiting announc- 
ing of sathlng dates even on the Pacihie 
Coast is proving to be a ncedless hardship. 

It is easy to start a run on the tae 
but almost impossible to stop it until it 
has run its course, Just at) present the 
United States can all afford a run on its 
greatest asset, confidence. Uhe killing of 
a wild rumor at its source may conceiv- 
ably be a far preater service to the cause 
of democracy than the catching of a spy. 


Concerning Food 
Hil. strongest proof of panic’s 
power for evil lies in the wild rush 
of untold thousands of families for 
the food counter late in April, a 
symptom which, however, did not break 
out in the lar West. 














YOU CAN NOW ACTUALLY HEAR THE GRASS GROW. —A sound-magnifying 
imstrument so sensitive that the footfalls of a fly can be made audible through a large 
lecture room, has been perfected by experimenters in the Department of Physics, at 
the University of California. ‘Vhese almost weird results have been attained by Pro- 
fessor Raymond B. Abbot and Mr. Alvon K. Aster, in their efforts to improve the 
stethoscopes used by every doctor. Phrough this mtensiher they have been enabled 
to magnify sounds up toa thousand times their original volume, while the true char- 
acteristics of the sound remain unaltered. ‘The ticking of a watch and the beating 
of a heart can be made to resound through a large room. By attaching this sensitive 
instrument to a spike driven into the heart of an oak tree, the presence of wood- 
borers can be detected. Distant thunderstorms have been heard, and the faint 
remnants of wireless messages sent out from Paris have been caught. All of these, 
and many more feeble sounds rarely heard by the human ear have been recorded 
on phonographic records. With this magnifier it is hoped that the sounds of the 
heart and lungs can be intensified and that they can be permanently recorded for 
comparison and reference, 


There is absolutely ho need to hoard 
food of any kind. Under the worst posst 
ble CUrcuMmstanees the United States will 
stl have more than enough to supply 
every one of its inhabitants with all the 
sand most of the luxuries. ‘This 
fact cannot be hammered home too often. 
Phere is, there will always be during the 
war more than enough to po around, ‘| he 
problem lies not in procuring food for out 
sit consists solely in saving out of out 
abundanes tS Tata h as possible for Our al 
lies and the neutrals, to provide means of 
carrying our surplus to them, submarines 
departed after they were convinced that notwithstanding Indications are now, 
no danger existed. An unfounded report for instance, that potatoes will be ex- 
of the approach of Villa’s hordes caused tremely cheap this summer, so abundant 


pood a fight, does not feel as ready to in 
vest its money in war bonds or to start 
needed enterprises as a nation in the full 
flush of economic health, 

Baseless rumors create panics and 
panics, in turn, disorganize the orderly 
wocesses of industry and trade. The 
Masty and unverthied report of the presence 
of submarines in the Pacific, for instance, 
caused hundreds of salmon. fishermen to 
refuse to embark for Alaska, thereby en 
dangering the pack of the badly needed 
Alaskan cannery output. Fortunately 
the fishermen reversed their decision and 


NECESSITM 


selve 


that there will not be cargo space enough 
to export the available surplus. With 
government regulation of distribution, 
with speculation eliminated and with the 
possible fixing of minimum and maximum 
prices of staples by the federal authorities, 
the fearful ones who now hoard food will 
in all probability see their hoard sadly 
diminish in value as the HL. C. L. tumbles 
with a rush when the new crop begins to 
come in, 

The buying end of the household has 
had more than its rightful share of atten 
tion lately; the other end of the line, the 
garbage can, is the one that now needs 
the watching. 


Where the Shoe Pinches 
HERE would be no trouble in rats 
ing the output of annual crops by 
ten per cent between now and fall 
but for one factor: labor. Shortage 

of labore is the crux of the agricultural 
woblem in the Far West; that face has 
ares demonstrated by the INVestipations 
initited by the various state defense 
councils along the Pacihie Coast. In one 
small irrigated district of California six 
thousand additional men were needed 
early in May if production was to be in 
creased, ‘Throughout the West the thin 
ning of sugar beets has been proceeding 
at asnatl’s pace because suthcient labor 
was not to be had. And from July to 
October California alone will need a man 
imum Of 200,000 persons to garner its 
crops. Where are they to come from? 

The vast fruit crops of the Far West, 
forming an indispensable part of a normal, 
healthful diet, can probably be harvested 
by enlisting women and children on a vast 
scale. “Phe work ts light and not disagree 
able if proper provision is made for the 
workers. But the task of supplying suth 
cient labor for the field crops will not be 
easy, especially since industry is) con 
stantly raising its bid in the same market 
in which agriculture must look for its 
labor. Le is not inconceivable that. the 
yressing, needs — not of the United States, 
sut rather of our allies will compel a 
Mobilization and conseription of labor 
for harvest purposes. 


‘Temptation 


Hk mind of late has become used 
to staggering figures, but the aver 
age man's pocketbook feels the ex 
traction of every dollar with as 
much pain as always. [tis very easy for 
Congress to vote an additional credit of a 
billion or two whenever the need arises, 
but in the spending of the huge sums Con 
ress and the various federal departments 
should always realize that) someone's 
sweat adheres to every gold piece, every 
dollar and every dime. The greater the 
appropriations, the more care should be 
taken not to spend a penny without full 
justiheation and full returns. 

Just now we have in mind the odor of 
ancient graft arising out of the barr’ 
which contains the rivers and harbors 
and the public buildings bills, both hoary 
sinners guilty of having lifted endless mul 
lions uselessly expended out of the federal 
treasury. Inall probability they will arise 
again later in the session, hungry and use- 
less as ever. If they do, let us hope there 
will be so loud, so piercing an outery of 
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national indignation that every member 
of Congress having political fences to 
mend at public expense will think hard 
and long before he dares vote for the un- 
clean bills. 

The national expenses will rise enor- 
mously and remain abnormally high for 
years to come. The good old carefree 
days when money was no object, when 
nobody cared how much cash the admin- 
istrative bodies of states and of the nation 
threw out of the window, when taxation 
was indirect and light, are gone, probably 
forever. From now on the man who has 
to foot the huge and growing bills will 
demand that the governmental carnival 
of waste and extravagance cease at once. 

This is a hine to Congress. When the 
federal tax collector starts to make his 
rounds, the average citizen) will) begin 
closely to scrutinize the vote of his Repre- 
sentative on pork-barrel bills, 


Crews for Wooden Ships 


HE construction of at least three 
hundred wooden ships and their 
engines is to be financed by federal 
funds on the Pacthe Coast, while 
seven hundred more are to be built on the 
Atlantic and the Gulf coasts. “Vo handle 
these vessels crews of at least twenty men 
each will be needed. Can twenty thou- 
sand men be drawn from the profitable 
and safe pursuits of ferra firma for service 
on the deep sea at smaller pay and great 
risk? Are a thousand masters, a thou- 
sand lieensed first mates available?) Most 
important of all, are there available at 
least a thousand engineers capable of 
operating the Diesel engines with which 
the wooden freighters are to be equipped? 

We doubt whether the government 
right now could find fifty engineers ¢ apa- 
ble of successfully operating large-size 
marine Diesel engines. Novices and green 
men in the engine room could ino a month 
do more damage than a dozen submarines; 
even now ship owners hesitate to instal 
the new and most economical internal- 
combustion engine because it is almost 
impossible to find capable nen to operate 
them, 

The immediate installation of a school 
for the traming of engineers in the hi ind 
ling of Diesel engines would be of material 
service both to the navy and the growing 
merchant marine, 


The High Cost of Light 


SPECULATOR in) second-hand 
materials took a long chance when 
the San’ Francisco Exposition 
closed and invested $9000 in three 

hundred of the searchlights that had 
helped to produce the marvelously beau 
tiful lighting effects. Patiently he waited 
for buyers, patiently and vainly. ‘They 
did not come until the country entered 
the war. ‘Then they came in droves, 
Railroads, oil companies, mines, powder 
works, isolated factories all) wanted 
searchlights and wanted them imme 
diately, They were pomp to take no 
chances and they had found that. the 
Penetrating beam of the searchlight was 
the best possible protection agaist night 
Prowlers. Within a week the stock of 


searchlizhts in the hands of Pacific Coast 
dealers and jobbers was exhausted, 
the 


Only 


speculator’s supply was left. He 
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. F 
cleaned up $30,000 in ten days. It’s an 
ll wind that does not cause the plums to 
drop into somebody's pocket. 


Industrial Statistics 


Hk hgures giving the number of 
manufacturing establishments and 
of wage earners in various Fat 


Western cities, quoted on another 
page, are hopelessly out-of-date. War 
conditions have during the past year 
changed the situation so remarkably that 
the Census taken in rorg is: practically 
worthless now except to supply an index 
of the industrial trend during the normal 
times preceding the outbreak of the war, 

In the state of Washington, for in- 
stance, forty new shipbuilding concerns 
were organized during the past year, and 
these new enterprises naturally stimulated 
industrial activity ima related 
branches. The rorg figures give the ship 
and boat building establishments of San 
Francisco a payroll of less than 3000 
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eureka, Cal., 


last December. 


SAND-GOING SUBMARINE, 


After the three million-dollar 
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During the last six months, however, 
astern capital and Eastern enterprise, 
unable to expand rapidly enough at home, 
has been taking stock of the Far Western 
resources, has been sizing up the posstbili- 
ties and is now flowing across the Rockies 
ina steadily growing stream. Numer- 
ous small manufacturing plants have 
been acquired by Eastern interests and 
are Now being enlarged five, ten, twenty- 
fold; other small enterprises have been 
financed by Eastern capital and are now 
expanding. Stllother enterprises, hithes 
to handicapped by competition with 
Kastern products in the home market, 
have seen this competition vanish, have 
seen ther market and their profits grow 
and are financing their own expansion. 
The producer IS no longer hghting for the 
order; for the first time in many years the 
buyer ts doing the > ding. 

Vhe mines of the Far West, great and 
small, are working at ae speed than 
ever; the fields and orchards 
average crops at record breaking prices, 


promise 





wrecked on the beach off 
armored cruiser Milwaukee 


The H-3 was 


had likewise been beached during a vain attempt to pull the H-3 into deep water, a 


eureka firm undertook to salvage the submarine for $18,000. 
produced here shows how the work is being accomplished. 


The photograph re- 
After clearing the sand 


away from the vessel by hycdratlt pressure, the contractors are moving her as a 
house is moved, taking her on rollers across the mile-wide sand-spit to the calm water 


of Fureka bay. 


names; today a single concern in this line 
has more than 12,000 names on its roll, In 
Seattle and Portland several of the estab 
lished shipyards and iron works have 
trebled and quadrupled their forces; in 
every Coast city the number of wage 
earners can sately be doubled as compared 
with 19o14. 

It is mMportant to remember that this 
tremendous expansion has been made pos- 
sible by war conditions and that the same 
forces which determined the relative in- 
dustrial growth prior to 1org will come in- 
to play ALAIN as SOON as peace is restored, 


The West Should Worry 
HE enormously increased demand 
upon the productive capacity of 
the country has at last caused the 
full tide of industrial prosperity to 
flow across the Rox kies clear to the Pacihe 
Coast. For two years the shops and fac 
tories of the Far West were as little af 
fected by the war as the snow on Mt, 
Rainier. ‘The farms, the mines and the 
shipyards of the West felt the electric 
stimulus of the war demand, but the shop 
and factory owners knew nothing of war 
orders except what they read in the papers. 





She should be ready for duty again by fall. 


‘| he cruiser is a total loss, 


even the lumber industry, long in the 
doldrums, ts feeling the first draft of the 
wind of prosperity. 


The Pacitic Coast and Steel 
Hk influx of Hastern capital into 
Far Western industrial enterprises 
Is not a mere emergency condition 

de- 


based upon temporary wat 
mands. ‘True, the war emergency forced 
the Easterners to cross the Rockies, but 


once they were across and saw with thei 
OWN CYVCS the latent possibilities of the em 
pire facing the Parc the, they de« ided to let 
their capital stay and grow up with the 
country. ‘They did not invest millions in 
shipyards, in plants capable of turning out 
thirty tractors a day, in 
tories and other plants merely to satisfy 
the excess moment, They 
realized more clearly than we whose noses 
are right against the fact, that the Fat 
West has just crossed the threshold of an 
era of industrial development analogous 
to the tremendous growth of irrigated 
agriculture between 1900 and 1912 
Hitherto the Pacific Coast has lacked 
the basis of all large-scale manufacturing 
enterprises, steel, Tt had enough iron ore 


huge soap fac 


needs of the 
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to keep all the blast furnaces of Pittsburg 
busy for a century, but it had no coking 
coal to smelt the ore with. T hough half a 
million was expended in trying oil as a 
substitute for coal, the process was not a 
success. Almost as much was sunk 1 
smelters using hydro-electric appliances 
for ore reduction, but the dithculties were 
not overcome. Industry continued to be 
handicapped by the cost of transporting 
steel across the continent. 

Now, after twenty years of waiting, the 
rich fields of Alaska are at last beginning 
to produce high-grade steam and coking 
coal. Within a short period first-class 
coking coal will be available on the Pa- 
cific Coast at reasonable cost. If Schwab 
can carry Chilean iron ore through the 
Canal to Pennsylvania and meet the com- 
petition of steel derived from Minnesota 
ore, sugely the Pacific Coast can bear the 
cost of bringing tts coal from Alaska. 

Within the next decade at least one 
Pacithe Coast Birmingham will make tts 
bow to the world. 


Dynamite and Perjury 


N its May issue this monthly pub- 

lished an article in which a trained 

journalist reported his impressions 

of the trials of Warren K. Billings 
and Thomas Mooney, both convicted of 
murder as a consequence of the bomb ex- 
plosion through which ten persons were 
killed during the San Francisco Prepared- 
ness parade last July. Briefly sum- 
marized, the conclusions of the writer 
were that the defense at both trials had 
admitted the fairness of the juries when 
it failed to use all its peremptory chal- 
lenges; that the judges had ruled im- 
partially, giving the defendants the bene- 
fit of the doubt on nearly all disputed 
points of law and that the preponderance 
of the evidence given in open court fully 
justified the verdicts of guilty. The 
strongest factor in the conviction of 
Mooney, according to this observer, was 
the testimony of Frank C. Oxman, an 
Oregon stockman, who swore that he had 
seen Mooney and Billings, together with 
two of the other defendants, deposit the 
suitcase bomb at the corner where the 
e xploston occurre d. 

Since this article was written the bomb 
cases have become of international im- 
portance. In Petrograd a mob threat- 
ened the American embassy because it 
believed that Mooney was the victim of a 

capitalist conspiracy, and throughout the 
United States labor untons, socialists and 
the I. W. W. have raised the ! Mooney case 
to an issue so important that it over- 
shadows even the McNamara trial. San 
Francisco has been divided into two bit- 
terly hostile camps, both apparently far 
less interested in establishing the guilt ot 
innocence of Mooney and _ his co-defend- 
ants than in the defeat and humiliation 
of opponents. Between them the be- 
wildered public is groping around for a 
ray of clear light. 

The entire matter was reopened when 
the defense attorneys produced and pub- 
lished letters written by the principal 
witness, Oxman, to one Rigall of Gray- 
ville, IIlinots, 1 in which Rigall is invited to 
come to San Francisco as an “expert wit- 


ness” to corroborate Oxman’s testimony. 
Rigall on the stand swore that Oxman, 
knowing that Rigall was in Niagara Falls 
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on the day of the bomb outrage, offered 
him money and a share of the reward if 
he would perjure himself and corroborate 
the prosecution’s star witness. He also 
swore that he had not told the prosecuting 
attorneys the truth until the day before 
he was to testify and that he had been 
immediately excused. Whereupon the 
trial judge requested the Attorney Gen- 
eral to seek a new trial for Mooney in the 
state supreme court. 

In the meantime the defense left no 
stone unturned to create the impression 
that the district attorney had “framed” 
the testimony of both Rigall and Oxman. 
The defense had Oxman arrested and 
brought into police court on a charge of 
bribing a witness while at the same time 
the Attorney General, at the request of 
the grand jury, sent one of his assistants 
to investigate the bomb trials from all 
angles. There the matter stands at the 
time of writing. 

We ask our readers to withhold judg- 
ment until the mud of partisanship has 
settled and allowed the real facts to come 
to light. An exhaustive article reviewing 
the now famous bomb cases in all their 
ramthcations will be printed in an early 
number. ‘There is also in preparation an 
article analyzing the proceedings of the 
I. W. W. trial in Seattle, arising out of the 
battle on the Everett dock last November. 


The Second-Class Rate 


NDER the guise of war-revenue 

legislation certain elements in 

Congress once more are endeav- 

oring to punish the magazines of 
the country. Once more the House 
Ways and Means committee is trying 
to force a large part of the periodical 
press into bankruptcy through the no- 
torious zone rate increase, a measure that 
has been beaten time and again when its 
vicious features were exposed. Now the 
third attempt within two years is being 
made, and war revenue ts the cloak under 
which the measure is hidden. 

For many years the newspapers and 
periodicals of this and other civilized 
countries have been enjoying very low, 
postal rates, on the assumption that a 
strong, widely read press was a beneficial 
factor in general education and the bul- 
wark of democratic institutions. ‘The 
\merican rate was one cent per pound 
irrespective of distance. Now it Is pro- 
posed to introduce the zone rate, to charge 
two cents a pound in the first zone and 
three cents in the second, continuing the 
increase until it reaches eight cents a 
pound for the longest distance. 

The principal item of expense in the 
handling of any class of mail lies not in 
the distance over which it is transported. 
‘Lhe cost of transporting a pound of mail 
from San Francisco to Ogden is only a 
minute fraction of a cent lower than the 
cost of ¢: arrying it to Chicago or New 
York. ‘The principal expense has nothing 
to do with the distance; rather it is the 
cost of sorting and especially of delivering 
the mail to the addressee. This high cost 
of delivery is identically the same whether 
the mail is transported a hundred or three 
thousand miles. 

If the freight charges imposed upon the 
average shipper are to be raised by fifteen 
per cent on the part of the railroads, the 
entire ponderous machinery of the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission and of the 
courts is automatically set in motion to 
determine whether the proposed increase 
is just, reasonable and necessary. But 
Congress and the postofhce department 
propose arbitrarily to increase the ship- 
ping cost of American magazine publishers rs 
from two hundred to eight hu ndred per cent 
without inquiring whether such increase 
is just, reasonable or necessary. “The bulk 
of the food products today is handled, 
transported and placed into the con- 
sumer’s hand for less than thirty-five per 
cent of its retail selling price; Congress 
now proposes to ruin many American peri- 
odical publishers by lifting the cost of 
handling and delivery to fifty, sixty and 
seventy per cent of the retail price. 

Furthermore, the zone-rate scheme 
discriminates against the magazines and 
in favor of the newspapers. The great 
bulk of the newspapers is delivered by 
private carriers without the assistance of 
the postofhce. The country circulation 
of any newspaper is confined almost 
wholly within the three-hundred-mile 
limit of the first zone so that the news- 
paper escapes with a one hundred per cent 
increase on a small part of its total circu- 
lation. But the average haul of the 
average magazine, based on the proposed 
new rates, would lift it into the third zone 
and treble the freight it has to pay. 

Is there any industry in the wide world 
that could suddenly pay three times its 
usual freight cost and survive if, like the 
magazines, it were unable to pass the 
increase along to the consumer? 

In the case of this periodical, printed 
and circulated in the sparsely settled 
region of magnificent distances, the pro- 
posed zone rate would lift the shipping 
cost from one cent to five cents. 

Is it fair, is it just, is 1t reasonable arbi- 
trarily and practically without notice to 
force so tremendous an increase in distri- 
bution cost upon any legitimate industry? 

If the second-class rate is too low, the 
business-like, the reasonable and square 
method would be to lift the rate say ten 
per cent a year until the revenue equaled 
the cost of the service. But a sudden in- 
crease of five hundred per cent is indefen- 
sible on any ground, including war rev- 
enue, as it would force the publishers to 
dispense as much as possible with the ser- 
vice of the postofhice. 


Seattle’s Great Leap 


S an instance of growth, have 
you watched the giant’s strides 
of little old Seattle? Despite 
its aridity, despite I. W. W. 

trials and Mayor Gill’s vindication, the 
metropolis of Puget Sound has been going 
forward like Maud S. scared by a dyna- 
mite explosion. In the volume and value 
of its maritime exports Seattle now occu- 
pies fourth place and leads the Pacife 
Coast, thanks largely to the Vladivostok 
and the Japanese business. Industrially 
the city is growing like a submarine scare 
on the New England coast; the Alaska 
business, now that coal is available, prom- 
ises to treble in the next five years. And, 
best of all, the old Seattle spirit of get-up- 
and-go-at-it, the spirit that changed the 
community from a lumber hamlet into a 
great center of trade within three years, 
has awakened from its seven-year slumber 
and is permeating the town. 
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There is still ‘‘color’’ in the new cotton fields of the Southwest, but the 
black and her native music is of the Mexican guitar instead of the banjo 





‘‘mammy’”’ is brown not 


‘Way Down Upon de Alamo Ribber 


King Cotton Has Ascended a New Throne in the South 


of the West — 


How the Irrigated Imperial Valley 


Begins to Compete With the Old World Egypt 


DON’T know why it is, but cotton 
growing in California’s Imperial 
valley seems to fire all observers with 
a mad zeal for statistics. Be he what 
he may when he approaches the subject 
poet, engineer, banker, real estate 
agent, artist, or just plain reporter -he 
comes out a raving lunatic over figures. 
And compar. itive tables! Well, the pli ice 
is festooned with ’em. If you care to, you 
can enter the maze of compare itive cotton 
tables a young and vigorous man and 
emerge tottering, senile, toothless—a 
haggard and emaciated wreck. ‘There is 
no end to this business of statistics about 
Imperial valley cotton. 

As far as I am concerned, now, I loathe 
statistics. Even as a child I displayed an 
intuitive preference for Swiss Family 
Robinson over the World Almanac, and 
today I confess that my predilection is 
for the Orpheum as against the report of 
the Census Bureau. I recognize tables 
that fill a human want—dining, pool, 
poser and free lunch tables, and so on— 
but tables of figures—no! I would have 
as much use for a domesticated dino- 
saurus. But when I went into the Im- 
perial valley this spring to gather some 
impressions of the cotton industry the 


By Wilbur Hall 


natives began to talk in terms of figures. 
I begged for a human story. ‘They tried 
manfully. But after a few attempts they 
would stall their motors and fall back on 
figures. I got the virus. Against my will 
I find myself already lost in an anticipa- 
tory whirl of so many bales to the acres, 
so many pounds to the bale, so many 
cents to the pound 

The story of the amazing growth of the 
cotton industry in the Imperial valley is 
of absorbing interest, with or without 


figures. In fact an account of any of the ° 


activities or developments in that won- 
drous reclaimed desert is full of living 
romance and fascination. It’s all so im- 
probable! In 1g00 a flat, fearful waste, 
white-hot under a sasliion sun, traversed 
at peril of life, shunned even by wild 
beasts. In 1917 smiling garden and fruit- 
ful field cut by roads heavy with market- 
wards traffic, dotted with pleasant homes 
around busy and modern towns, and 
watered by the harnessed Colorado river 
to produce any important world crop you 
please except coffee, — chilblains and 


rubber. 


Take cotton. 

In 1906 a Texan named Ira Aten ar- 
rived in the valley with his family, his 
goods and chattels, his rain-coat, and 


rare brand of optimism. Also, in the 
corner of one box, bag of short-staple 
cottonseed, Adams variety. Aten = in- 


quired of his neighbors as to how much 
cotton the valley would produce to the 
acre. They grinned at him. 

“None,” they said. ‘“Won’t grow 
here.” 

“Won't?” 

“Nope.” 

‘Why not?” 

“Dunno.” 

“Ever tried any?” 

“Nope.” 

“Why not?” 

“Dunno.” 

“Oh,” said Aten—and_ hand-planted 
half an acre. 

Now, mind you that cotton in the South 
is grown by rain, which is an act of God, 
and by the grudging activities of a horde 
of picturesque negroes. In the Imperial 
valley they si in the stormiest winters, 
something like a quarter of an inch of rain 
per annum, or thereabouts. You don’t 
depend on Jupiter Pluvius; you depend 
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The dream of the Imperial valley people is a homogeneous population of small farmers, building up a permanent society in the ransomed 


desert. 


Egyptian cotton cannot be raised to advantage by planters as individuals, but when the valley planters get far enough 


along to organize a community to propagate the Egyptian varieties, the cotton world will sit up and take notice 


on the man who happens to be at the head 
of the valley irrigation system. Mr. Aten 
had never irrigated cotton, and he had to 
invent the whole process. But his half- 
acre came up. It throve, and in time it 
burst into snowy bloom, and the neigh- 
bors came to look at it and to laugh. 











In 1906 the handiest cotton gin was 2000 miles away from Imperial valley. 


As nearly as the experts could figure it 
that first half acre produced at the rate 
of a bale and a quarter to the acre. (Sta- 
tistics!) But the handiest gin was 2000 
miles away and Mr. Aten gave his cotton 
to the chamber of commerce and to curio- 
hunters, and left the dead stalks to be 








Today there 


are twenty gins, three oil mills and two compresses, and the end is not yet 





plowed under next spring. Early in Feb- 
ruary, according to program, he headed 
the old white mule for that cotton patch. 
‘But there was green on the plants and 
young shoots were beginning to come up 
from the ground. Being religiously in- 
clined Mr. Aten thought it was a miracle 
and turned the white mule back to the 
barn. The volunteered cotton came to 
maturity and there was a heavier crop 
than that of the first year. 

It was too much for Aten. Miracle or 
not, he began to preach cotton. W. EF. 
Wilsie, whose hobby has always been new 
possibilities for the valley, Was among 
those who believed that Mr. Aten’s dis- 
covery meant something.  Wilsie tried 
experiments of his own, and there were 
a few others. Durango cotton was grown 
on the Wilsie ranch by O. F. Cook, a gov- 
ernment cotton expert, who introduced this 
variety into Imperial valley from Du- 
rango, Mexico. The newspapers made 
copy of it, someone digging up the fact 
that a cotton stalk or two had been grown 
in the valley as early as 1902. In 1go9 
about 325 acres were planted to cotton; 
this year there will be at least 135,000 
acres; there are some twenty gins, three 
oil mills and two compresses, and the end 
is not yet. [ call that romance—even 
though some statistics do creep in! So 
the figures may be forgiven, 





























“Way Down Upon de Alamo Ribber’’:  \ 


Vilbur Hall 








Ginning cotton under the cloudless sky. 


the planter and the man who markets the crop cannot rely on those conditions alone. 





but there are other problems and the cotton men must use their heads. 


It is a dangerous thing for any enthu- 
siastic young man to tackle the subject 
of cotton in the Imperial valley at this 
minute for the reason and because of the 
fact that the commodity was higher in 
the winter of 1916 than it had been since 
the days of the Civil War. If I were to 
prepare an article on bayonets I'd prefer 
that it be ina year when bayonets were a 
drug on the market, rather than in a year 
when the demand was so heavy that you 
could sell anything as a bayonet that was 
out of the hatpin class. When the eager 
searcher after — truth figures 
cotton on the basis of $12 a bale and an 
casy bale to the acre het 1S Bealy to become 
extravagant. When he goes farther and 
estimates what a man with 100 acres 
would have made this last year if he had 
gotten a bale and a quarter of Egyptian 
cotton to the acre and sold it all at $200 
a bale to the manufacturers of automobile 
tire fabrics or, perhaps, guaranteed silk 
hosie ry he goes cle fae 6 aZy, gives up a 
precarious existence as a writer, and has- 
tens down to El Centro to become a vic- 
tim of some gen: il real estate agent like 
Clarence Gage. As I say, this is the open 
season for cotton enthusiasms, and I came 
back from the valley with two over the 
limit! 
It is certainly difficult to arrive at a 
sane conclusion in regard to the new in- 
dustry until things quiet down a little. 


Last year there were about 50,000 acres 
of cotton in the Imperial valley and 60,- 
000 or more south of the Mexican line. 
Allowing for the losses of inexperienced 
or inefhcient planters, allowing for an 
unfortunate water shortage in the middle 
of last summer, allowing for exaggeration 
and duplication of estimates and a little 








They don’t have to ‘‘roll dat cotton bale’’ out of the rain in the reclaimed desert. 
facturers of fine cotton goods pay a premium for irrigated cotton, undamaged by rain 



















Both climate and soil in the Imperial valley make possible the raising of the best cotton, but 


There is no boll weevil, to be sure, 
Even so, the future is dazzling 


for plain, unvarnished lying, it seems safe 
to estimate that each of these acres pro- 
duced at least an average of six-tenths of 
a bale of cotton, which means that many 
thousands of acres yielded well over a 
bale. For the old-fashioned short-st: iple, 
with fibre up to an inch long, prices 
(Continued on page 46) 
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America’s Arch-Einemy 


Waste, the Nation’s Greatest Foe—Why the First 
Mobilization Must Be in the American Kitchen 


Hk bony fingers of Famine are 
knocking at the door of the West- 
ern world, 

Food of all kinds is danger- 
ously, ominously short in every civilized 
country. 

Consumption of food has been reck- 
lessly, wastefully high in almost every 
civilized country. 

Production everywhere is at low ebb. 
Last year’s crops were poor in the United 
States, Canada, throughout Europe; so 
low were they in the Argentine, South 
America’s greatest exporter of grain, that 
the government prohibited all exports of 
cereals that it might feed its own popu- 


lation and have seéd for next. fall's 
planting. 
Around the globe the herds are de- 


pleted. Breeding stock has been slaugh- 
tered for food, work stock has been killed 
in battle. The slaughter of plowmen 
goes on unti the world is filled with one 
vast groan of agony. 

And now the United States has gone 
to war. 

Do you know what this means? 

Listen: 

In 1915 the United States produced 
more than 1000 million bushels of wheat; 
in 1916 the wheat crop barely exceeded 
600 million bushels; in 1917 the wheat 
crop will be still smaller. Unless spring 
wheat —the minor part of the crop 
turns out surprisingly well, this year’s 
crop will barely go above 500 million 
bushels. And the cards are stacked 
against a big spring-wheat yield, either 
here or in Canada. The season ts late. 
Spring has been cold and dry. If frost 
and rain come early in September, hun- 
ger and want will stalk through millions 
of homes on both sides of the Atlantic. 

‘Take your grocery bills of May, 1914, 
and compare them with the statements 
for the present month. ‘Thereafter step 
out of the kitchen door and take a long, 
hard, thoughtful look at the hungriest, 
costliest, most insatiable convenience of 
the American family, the rotund garbage 
can. Look hard and long. It’s a pa- 
triotic, a humanitarian duty. Declare 
war on the ever hungry, ever open mouth 
of that receptacle. Save money, save 
food, save lives by stopping the tremen- 
dous, criminal waste of food characteristic 
of every American household. 

Don’t shrug your shoulders. This is 
not hectic alarmist talk. This is a serious, 
solemn warning based upon official figures 
and plain horse-sense reasoning. 


Unless America ceases its habitual 
waste, unless every nerve is strained 
to increase production, unless the dis- 
tribution and exportation of the staples 
are strictly, efficiently regulated, famine 
will stalk through Europe next winter, 
food riots of unprecedented size will 
break out in the industrial centers of 
the United States. 
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By Victor Willard 


even if peace should come this summer 
or fall, the food question will be the 
world’s greatest) problem next winter. 
Here are a few facts every housewife 
should consider before she throws a bas- 
ketful of stale bread into the garbage can: 

Between March 1, 1916, and March 1, 
1917, the reserve supply of frozen’ pork 
dec reased by 33,000,000 pounds; of sweet 
pickled pork, by 17,000,000 pounds; of 
lard, by 35,000,000 pounds; of frozen 
lamb and mutton, by 2,000,000 pounds; 
of cheese, by 4,000,000 pounds. 

In March there were practically no 
eggs left in cold storage. In April only 
half the normal quantity of surplus eggs 








Millions of people will go hungry next 
winter. The world-wide food shortage is 
growing worse day by day. Production 
cannot be increased. If the weather this 
summer and fall is unfavorable, the shadow 
of famine will fall even upon the industrial 
districts of the United States. The situa- 
Bloody food riots far sur- 
passing in volume and violence the events 
of last December will be common next 
winter unless adequate steps are taken to 
conserve the supply. No adequate steps 
taken. Apparently none will 
until it is too late. What can 
Read the article. 


tion is ominous. 


have been 
be taken 


be done about it? 








reached the refrigerated warehouses of 
Chicago and New York out of which 
must come next winter’s supply. 

It is hardly necessary to mention the 
high prices of potatoes, vegetables and 
beans. By this time it has become plain 
that the prices rose because there existed 
an acute shortage in these staples, just 
as wheat, barley, corn and oats were 
short, just as hay and fodder were scarce. 

You smile and lift your eyebrows. 
“Can’t scare me,” you say. “The next 
harvest will bring prices down with a 
rush. ‘The farmers will see to that. High 
prices always cause them to plant so much 
that they can’t give away their crops the 
following year.” 

Is that so? How is the farmer going 
to do it? Owing to the cold, dry weather 
he has less time for seeding and planting 
this spring than usual. ‘To plant a larger 
area in a shorter time, he needs more 
men than in normal times. Where ts he 
going to get them? 

Uncle Sam has gone to war. He is call- 
ing a million men from the fields and the 
factories to shoulder muskets. He ts 


placing orders for millions of uniforms, 
rifles, shoes, motor trucks, for the moun- 
tain of material needed to equip his new 
legions. American industry was des- 
perately short of men in 1916. What 
will this shortage be when the flood of 
American war orders is added to the tide 
of European war demands? 

Can the farmer compete for labor when 
mill and factory offer three dollars for 
eight hours even of a boy’s time, when 
the streets ring with appeals to enlist? 

If he cannot, where is he going to get 
the men to plant larger areas, to harvest 
larger crops? 

Neither Europe nor America has them. 
There is a gigantic reservoir of labor 
power in China, but it is far too late to 
tap it for the present season, even if it 
were possible, from a political and trans- 
portation standpoint, to bring about the 
importation in bond of half a million 
coolies for the duration of the war. Cone 
sidered from any angle, it is practically 
impossible to make provision for mate- 
rially increased food supplies available 
between now and July, 1918. “he quan- 
tity is fixed absolutely by weather condi- 
tions, and these conditions so far have 
handicapped production. 

The only way out is through the elim- 
ination of waste and the utmost efficiency 
in the control and regulation of distribu- 
tion. The national garbage can must be 
cheated out of its accustomed due. Hash 
and stew, bread puddings and thick soups 
must displace the wasteful menu of steaks, 
chops and roasts. Germany has demon- 
strated what economy can accomplish in 
a national emergency. No such period of 
stress and scarcity confronts the United 
States. There would be more than 
enough of everything for everybody if it 
were not the duty of the United States to 
help feed the European millions. In this 
apparent superabundance lies the danger. 
‘The masses will not take the critical situa- 
tion seriously; even the government, 
conscious of the attitude of the masses, 
will not take the necessary drastic steps. 
With wheat, pork, beans, barley, pota- 
toes, corn, beef and vegetables selling at 
three to five times their normal price, 
nothing, absolutely nothing has been 
done. Right now the principal activity 
consists of endless conferences followed 
by endless recommendations heeded by 
no one. Not one command has been 
issued, not one real constructive step has 
been taken. Printed advice has been 
given by the ton, but no one is paying the 
least attention to it. As usual, the coun- 
try is drifting along until the pangs of the 
emergency cause it to howl. 

The best, the quickest, the easiest man- 
ner in which the United States can add 
twenty million tons of food to the world’s 
supply is by reducing the enormous indi- 
vidual waste that is characteristic of the 
average American household. 

It can be done. Will you help do it? 


























posure. 


The young man, tapping the desk with his 
pencil, waited for him to regain his com- 
“T am afraid we cannot discuss 
the matter further,” he said. ‘So far as we 
are concerned, the mine is closed forever’ 





THE FORTY-NINER 


A Story of Devotion to a Partnership and 


of How it Panned Out 


OLDENGLOW’S | only citizen 
raised his eyes from the letter he 
held and looked with an air of 
proprietorship across the canyon 
where the gaunt superstructure of the 
Forty-Niner mine thrust its sagging roof 
above the sprawling, grass-grown dump. 
“Old mine,” said John Goodwin in a 
trembling voice as he squinted in the 
morning sunlight, ‘“ain’t [| always. said 
you'd be a producer again? Bill knows a 
thing or two”—-he paused and smiled 
affectionately as he mentioned his old 
partner's name—“‘but as smart as he is, 
even Bill don’t know what we know. 
Ain’t we going to open Bill’s eyes, though! 
Hm! We'll show him, doggone his old 
heart!” 


By Ward Peck 
Author of: The Prophecy 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


He moved over to the chair beside the 
door of his cabin, and bending over the 
letter, slowly reread what Bill had written: 


DEAR JOUN: 

For a long time T have wanted you to 
come to San Francisco for a visit, and now 
I am writing to ask you todo so, [wanted 
to get away so that | could come up to 
Goldenglow, but T have been so busy down 
here in the city with the company’s other 
properties that T have had to give up the 
idea of the trip, so you must come and see 
me. 

I have spoken before of my feelings 
about the Forty-Niner mine. You know 
that we have done nothing with it for ten 


years or more because it was not thought 
to be worth reopening. Others in the com- 
pany have urged me to abandon it entirely, 
but I have had faith in the old mine, and 
in my old friend John, too, and my special 
orders have been to keep everything as it 
was when we shut down the plant, and to 
keep you there in charge. 

I remember Goldenglow when things 
were humming, when the town was filled 
with people and the old mine was grinding 
out ore steadily. She was a grand old 
producer in her day, John, but like the 
small boy’s candy, it was too good to last. 
It always makes me sad when a town like 
Goldenglow loses the men and women who 
made it what it was. Perhaps some day 
the old claim will bloom out into a pro 
ducer again; for your sake I'd like to see 
the old camp come back into its own, for 
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This morning the old man’s imagination was 

fired. He saw the scattered cabins and shacks 

once again occupied; saw people in the narrow 
weed-grown streets 








you must find it lonely living up there all 
by yourself. However, your letters have 
spoken of your willingness to remain, and 
Lam glad of that, for I know the mine is in 
competent hands with you on the ground. 
My orders to the cashier have been to 
send your check each month as agreed in 
the beginning, but this time I am having 
another check included to cover your ex- 
penses in coming to the city. When you 
get here come right up to my office. You 
will probably be gone a week, and of course 
you are to be my guest during your stay 
in San Francisco. Your old friend, 
WILLIAM DUNCAN. 
President Consolidated Mines Corp’n. 
P.S. Do you realize that it has been 
ten years since we had a talk, John? Time 
flies so fast—and we aren’t so young as we 
used to be. These last few weeks my 
thoughts have been running more and 
more to the old days when we were to- 
gether in the Sierras, when we had so little 
and hoped so high. The camps we used 
to make up along the Mother Lode are the 
brightest spots in my memory, and I 
sometimes think that I might have been 
happier had I stayed in the mountains as 
you did. What people call success came 
to me, John, without much urging on my 
part, but probably you have been happier 
than I have, after all. BILL. 


John Goodwin sat looking down on the 
scattered cabins of the deserted camp of 
Goldenglow, and the pride he always felt 
when he thought of his position swelled 
within him. Pride, and loyalty to Bill— 
these were the ruling forces in his lonely 
life. For John Goodwin had lived for ten 
years in the little cabin on the hillside 
across the canyon from the silent Forty- 
Niner mine, in all that time the only hu- 
man resident of the dead town. Why 
shouldn’t he take pride in his position? 
Hadn’t old Bill, his partner, and now 
president of the big company which 
owned many mines, chosen him specially 
as caretaker of the Forty-Niner? And 
hadn’t Bill’s letters always said that the 
mine was in competent hands? Why, 
coming right down to it, John Goodwin 
was a pretty valuable man to the Con- 
solidated Mines Corporation! 

He did not read between the type- 
written lines the fact that his old partner 
was keeping him on this job as an act of 
kindness, that the check which never 
failed to come by the fourth of each month 
in the bag of old Kin Wilson, the mail 
carrier, was really a personal contribu- 
tion. He could not know that the Forty- 
Niner was considered worthless—the 
worked-out shell of a one-time money- 
maker—and that Bill Duncan had per- 
sonally taken over its administration so 
that he could indulge his whim of provid- 
ing a home, an occupation, and a liveli- 
hood for his unsuccessful friend who had 
so long ago been his partner. William 
Duncan was too wise to let his old friend 
know these things; and not knowing 
them, John Goodwin was proud— 
proud of his position, of his responsi- 
bility, of the friendship of Bill who, 
as the years passed, had not forgotten 
his pal of the good old days. 

“It’s been a long 
time,” mused John 
Goodwin, voicing 
his thoughts after 
the fashion of many 
men who live and 
work alone. “I won- 
der how much we’ve 
changed?” 


The Forty-Niner: Ward Peck 

He got up and stood before the small 
mirror which hung over the wash bench. 
Near-sighted, squint eyes looked at him 
from the deep sockets of a gaunt, tanned 
face, fine-lined like a topographic map 
with the record of its three-score years 
and ten; wisps of wholly white hair strag- 
gled from under the sweat-stained and 
dusty black hat, and suddenly he noticed 
how sharp the cheek- and jaw-bones were. 

“You're right, Bill; we ain’t so young 
as we used to be,”’ he muttered as he ran 
his fingers over his smooth shaven face. 
“T hadn’t noticed how skinny I’m getting. 
Look at my hands; like claws, by gravy! 
And shaky! Me and you have been keep- 
ing mighty close to duty lately, and I’m 
glad of the chance to get away and make 
you a visit. Time flies like you say, but 
our hearts are young, Bill, and we ain’t 
so old yet that we can’t enjoy ourselves. 
Old times, partner, when we were pros- 
pecting together—that’s what we'll talk 
about. We'll hark back again to all the 
things that happened in those happy 
years, and we'll have nearly a week to 
talk ’em over. I'll start tomorrow, Bill, 
early. I’ll just go across now and see 
that everything is all right.” 
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He carefully placed the letter and the 
two checks in his inner vest pocket, folded 
his coat over his arm—for lately the 
damp tunnel and shaded spots about the 
plant had nipped unpleasantly at his 
aged joints—and stumped off down the 
crooked street, keeping time to his short 
steps with his gnarled manzanita cane. 
A heavy-headed burro, waiting by the 
corner of the cabin, moved his long ears 
understandingly and followed the old 
man. Since these two had given up their 
roaming life and settled down, each day 
they crossed the canyon together. It had 
grown to be as much a solemn daily rite 
to the burro as it had to his master. 


HEY always used one path to and 

from the mine, for John Goodwin was 
ever intent on his duty, and in ten years it 
had become well defined among the weed- 
grown, unused walks. Lizards scuttled 
away ahead of them and friendly moun- 
tain jays scolded harshly from the sunken 
corners of porch roofs as they made their 
way through the town. 

Usually John Goodwin, hobbling over 
the uneven, rotting wooden sidewalks, 
gave little thought to the vacant windows 
in the rickety store buildings; did not no- 
tice the lack of doors, nor the chinks in 
the roofs through which the sun sent 
down yellow spikes of light to touch the 
litter on the floors. 

But this morning the old man’s im- 
agination was fired. He had read Bill’s 
letter many times since its arrival and its 
contents had affected him. Bill’s other 
letters had never carried such a personal 
touch; in this one Bill had opened his 
heart, had talked more as the old friend 
than as the employer. And so, with 
Bill’s word picture before him, he im- 
agined the awakening of the old town; 
saw in his mind’s eye the scattered cabins 
and shacks, now deserted and forlorn, 
once again occupied; saw people walking 
up and down the narrow weed- and grass- 
grown street where now ran dry gullies, 
cut by the winter rains. His heart 
warmed at the vision: Goldenglow a live 
camp, old Forty-Niner working full shifts, 
and the canyon filled with the mighty din 
of the stamp-mill. Bill would enjoy that! 

Returning from the inspection of the 
mine, the old man resumed his chair. He 
was through now until late in the after- 
noon, when he would again cross the 
canyon and painstakingly, faithfully, in- 
spect the ancient stamp-mill and the 
dripping tunnel and gangways of the 
mine. That the machinery had become 
antiquated long since did not enter his 
head; he carefully burnished the bright 
parts, rubbed the rusty gears and shaft- 
ing, and from time to time climbed to the 
roof, where he substituted sound split 
shakes for those the weather had warped 
and rotted. 

His leisure time he spent about his 
cabin, doing the meager chores and smok- 
ing his pipe before the door. He never 
tired of watching the 
delicate changing tints 
of the mountains as the 
sun sailed across the 
sky; he looked forward 
with unfailing pleasure 
to the coming of the 
roseate glow in the west 
when the sun disap- 
peared over the ridge 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Honorable 
xentlemen’s 
Agreement 


And What the 
Japanese Ladies 
Are Doing About 
It—The Record 
of a Decade 


By G. Charles Hodges 


Author of: Japanese Ambitions 
and Latin America 


WENTY-FIVE per cent of the 

children born last year in the 

farming districts of a southern 

California county were the off- 
spring of Japanese—one brown child to 
each three white babies. 

All in all, close to 20,000 Japanese 
women have entered the United States in 
the eight years ending 1916. ‘The over- 
w helming majority of these came to be the 
wives of the little brown men settled in 
America. They are bearing about 5000 
children on the average per annum. 

If the number of Japanese leaving the 
United States is subtracted from those 
entering in 1916, we find that there was 
an increase of over 2000 here. In other 
words, the Gentlemen’s Agreement not- 
withstanding, during 1916 the Japanese 
population residing largely on the Pacific 
Coast increased by immigration and 
births a round 7000 souls. 

This last year, the number of Japanese 
admitted to our shores is as large as in 
1907, before Japan agreed to restrict the 
influx of her a ig This was not true 
five years ago; why is it a fact today? 

“We have not satisfactorily solved 
it,’ says the Commissioner General of 
Immigration in speaking of immigration 
from across the Pacific. 

As for the Japanese, he declares, “the 
law, regulations, and understanding by 
means of which the regulation of the ad- 


JAPANESE ENTRANCES AND DEPARTURES, 

















A shipment of ‘‘picture-brides’’ 





arriving at San Francisco, where their bridegrooms are 


waiting to marry them upon the dock after a photographic courtship 
across five thousand miles of the Pacific 


mission of Japanese laborers is sought to 
be accomplished, while in many regards 
they have operated to the satisfaction of 
back governments conce rned, contain so 
many exceptions of a constantly broad- 
ening nature that they cannot be ex- 
pected to be fully effective of their pur- 
pose.” Specifically, “the Japanese ar- 
rangement should be jal so as to 
eliminate therefrom those exceptions that 
have a tendency so to broaden as mate- 
rially to reduce the efhciency of the other- 
wise fairly satisfactory plan.” 

Just what is this arrangement between 
pen and the United States? 


ib 1907 the two countries made an 
‘informal arrangement” to cut the in- 
flow of Japanese into the United States 
proper, Japan afterward applying the 
scheme to H:z await voluntarily. 

What this Gentlemen’s Agreement ex- 
actly provided for is a diplomatic secret 
known only to Washington and Tokyo. 
But from the operation of the exchange 
of notes between Japan and America, we 
can outline the arrangement in its main 
provisions. 

The Agreement put on Japan the 
burden of restricting the emigration of 
its subjects into the United States. The 
arrangement was to stop the flow of 
cheap labor from Japan to this country, 
thus ending the eaakie arising out of the 
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increasing numbers of Japanese on the 
Pacific slope. It was not intended to 
close the door to those coming for trade, 
commerce and similar purposes. 

When put into operation, three kinds 
of exemption destroyed the effectiveness 
of the arrangement. 

(1) Japanese, whether or not they are 
laborers, may enter the United States if 
they were formerly resident in the United 
States. 

(2) If Japanese are the wives, parents 
or children of Nipponese already residing 
in the United States, the Agreement like- 
wise cannot debar them. 

(3) If they are settled agriculturists 
that is, Japanese who have acquired a 
vested interest in American farms—they 
are equally free to enter the promised 
land. 


Let us see how the 1907 Agreement has 
worked out, for here we have the “excep- 
tions of a constantly broadening nature” 
alluded to by the Commissioner General 
of Immigration. 

From the beginning of the Gentlemen’s 
Agreement -in 1908 until 1911 more 
Japane se went out of America than came 
in. But since then the situation has re- 
versed itself. From 1913 on the Japanese 
population in the United States has 
shown a steady expansion. 

This statement is substantiated by the 
following summaries of the Japanese 
movement across the Pacific. 

First let us turn to the United States 
immigration statistics. Year by year, 
the Japanese entering America proper 
were: 
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Honorable Gentlemen’s Agreement: 


Compared with the annual departures, 
the statistics of the Immigration Service 
show the following result: 


Ad- De- Increase or 
Year mitted parted Decrease Totals 
1909 2432 5004 -2572) 
1910 =. 2508 5024 —2426| 

; ys 5 O66 
IQIr 4282 5869 —1587 it 
1912 §358 = 5437 <= “49 
1913 («6771 5647 +1124 
1914 8462 6300 +2162| Seo 
1915  go29 5907 +3062 | +8526 
19160 = gtoo 6922 -+ 2178) 


From the time the Agreement became 

effective until 1912, there was a total de- 
crease of 6664 Japanese. But the net 
gain since 1912 amounts to 8526. Thus, 
notwithstanding the Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment, the net immigration from Japan 
has increased the number of Japanese in 
America by almost two thousand through 
immigration alone—instead of decreasing 
it. 
“There has been an increase of about 
65 per cent more than the number shown 
for 1910,” is the way the Commissioner 
General of Immigration put it in 1911. 
By 1913 26 per cent more Japanese en- 
tered than in the year before. In 1914 
it was 25 per cent more than 1913. Now 
this last year shows an inflow of Japanese 
practically the same as the number en- 
tering in 1907, when the Agreement was 
found necessary. 


HIS testimony is not an indictment 

of the Japanese Government. It 
shows what has happened; conditions 
arising out of the Agreement itself. 

Let us consider the three kinds of ex- 
emptions, the “Former Residents” clause, 
the “Relatives” exemption, and the 
“Settled Agriculturists” provision. 

The “Former Residents” clause was 
used by 700 Japanese in 1909. By 1916, 
the number of “Former Residents” given 
passports by the Japanese authorities en- 
titling them to entry had risen to a full 
4000. similar story is told by the 
“Relatives” provision—the most vital 
aspect of the Agreement. In the same 
span of years the number of Japanese 
subjects entering the United States by 
reason of this clause has risen from 900 
to nearly 4000. 

On the other hand, we may dismiss the 
“Settled Agriculturists” exemption as 
having no bearing upon the situation be- 
cause it is little used. The number ad- 
mitted as travelers, traders, tourists, etc., 
has practically doubled since 1909. The 
following table shows the number ad- 
mitted under each classification: 


Former Classified as Non- 
Year Residents Relatives Laborers 
1909 788 042 493 
IOI 1146 2185 750 
1913-2837 3083 753 
1Q1S 3990 4002 888 
1916 4068 3885 980 


Here we have the basic weakness of the 
Agreement, the source of all trouble. 
True, the Agreement has checked the in- 
flux of Japanese labor. True, also, it 
allows the return of former yellow resi- 
dents of the United States from Japan ir- 
respective of occupation. But the trou- 
ble arises from the “Relatives” clause— 
the clause which allows the Japanese to 
propagate and multiply in America, for 
this is the high road over which Japan’s 
new generation of mothers joins their 
men in the United States. 


Until the Gentlemen’s Agreement of 
1907, conditions made the immigration of 
women into this country of small impor- 
tance. From 1886 to 1890, they consti- 
tuted never more than 4 per cent of the 
small Japanese immigration. During the 
*g0’s and up to 1905, women were never 
over 10 per cent of the total Japanese in- 
flow. ‘This rose in the transitional years 
between 1906 and 1908 to 17 per cent. 

Now, however, it is different. 

Under the Agreement, Japanese women 
have always made up from about 40 per 
cent to 60 per cent of the Japanese immi- 
gration. This “Relatives” clause opens 
the door, notwithstanding the arrange- 
ment, to Japanese women who already are 
married to Japanese laboring in America 
or who marry Nipponese awaiting them 
on the docks—“picture bride” unions 
arranged across five thousand miles of the 
Pacific. 
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THE ENTRANCE OF JAPANESE FEMALES 
BY YEAR, 1909-1916 
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FROM NIPPON 








1909 1910 1911 12 1913 1914 195 1916 
Year Male Female 
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“The steady decrease in the proportion 
of Caucasian babies in California,” de- 
clares the state government, “is due 


JAPANESE FAMILIES ARE GROWING AT NEARLY DOUBLE THE RATE OF THE WHITE PEOPLES 


JAPANESE BIRTHS, 1906-15 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
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One woman from Japan entered in 
1907 to sixteen men. It is now three 
women to every five men. ‘The span of 
years under the Agreement has seen the 
number of Nipponese women rise from 
867 in 1909 to nearer 4000 in 1915 and 1916, 
! 


1911 1912 1913 114 1915 


mainly to the notable increase in the 
registration of births of Japanese chil- 
dren.” 
A decade ago, in 1906, the registered 
Japanese births were but 1-156th of the 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Japanese newcomers who are steadily arriving. 
designed to cut down the influx of new labor. 


The Gentlemen’s Agreement was 
It opened the door to the 
picture-brides and the ‘‘indirect immigration’’ which results in an 

annual increase of several thousand almond-eyed citizens 
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May-day dancing in the eucalyptus grove by Lake Aliso, 
Mills College, California 


“Rosebud Gardens 
of Girls’ 
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fairest product of intensive cultivation. The lovely 

Western landscape in springtime is made lovelier by 

the presence of hosts of radiant creatures, part nymph, 

part human, kin to the budding nature-world about 

them in their eager joyousness, yet looking with serious 

wistful eyes through the heavy gates of life now 
opened to their dancing feet. 










































This is the season when the sweet girl graduate is the 
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THE NEMESIS 


The Goddess Gets Busy Under Her Own Power 


OHN STEELE plaved the business 
eame just as he had played football 
in college; ruthlessly, remorselessly 
and with indomitable energy. 

When he forced Thomas Deering to the 
wall, he did it without a qualm. It was 
to him a simple business proposition. As 
manager and part owner of the Blue Star 
Canning & Packing Company, he found 
it expedient to put his only competitor 
out of business. To accomplish this end 
he resorted to various tactics that savored 
more of ingenuity than ethics. Had 
Deering been a younger or more resource- 
ful man, Steele might have found himself 
involved in sundry and disastrous law 
suits. But litigation costs money, and 
Deering lacked the sinews of war. The 
end came quickly. 

On a raw December 
was a short conference in Steele’s box- 
like, fishy office at the big Blue Star 
cannery, and Deering went out into the 
chilling gloom clutching in numbed fingers 
the check ,his rival had slung to him 
slung to him as he would have tossed a 
bit of silver to a blind beggar. 

Steele arose from his desk with a sigh 
of satisfaction, flexed his powerful mus- 
and looked out after his departing 
competitor. The biting blast swept un- 
broken from the river, and the old man, 
his shabby coat drawn tightly around 
his stooped shoulders, was just disap- 
pearing into the gathering dusk. ‘The 
sight was not a pleasant one. Steele 
shrugged his broad shoulders and turned 
away. “Every dog has his day,” he 
muttered, ‘‘and this is mine.” 

Steele was an absolute disciple of the 
philosophy of the survival of the fittest, 
and if he had sent the old man into the 
cold with a mere pittance for all that re- 
mained of his business, plant and equip- 
ment, what then? The old gentleman 
had none dependent upon him. On the 
contrary, he seemed to recollect having 
heard that he had a stepdaughter in col- 


afternoon there 


cles, 


lege somewhere in the east who was 
wealthy in her own right. Doubtless she 
would be glad to take him in. In any 


event, the Blue Star Canning & Pac king 
Company was not a charitable institu- 
tion. And with this comfortable reason- 
ing Steele dismissed the old man from his 
mind completely, and gave himself over 
to pleasant contemplation of the ap- 
proaching se ason, W hen his monopoly on 
the Nekoma river would be undisputed. 
The following months passed quickly 
in busy preparations for the coming sea- 
son. ‘The transfer of equipme nt across 
the river from his late competitor’s plant 
required Steele’s undivided attention, 
then there were expensive dock improve- 
ments to supervise, and altogether he 
found himself immersed in a mass of de- 
tal from morning till night. With no 
competition to fear it seemed hardly 
worth while to take the time follow 


By Samuel Dike Hooper 


Illustrated by R. Lewis 


up and renew his fishing leases, which had 
been so hotly contested in previous years. 
He would make the owners of the river 
frontage come to him this time, and ac- 
cept the terms he offered. If a few of 
them balked, what did it matter? It 
made no difference who did the fishing 
nor where they fished; the only possible 
outlet for the catch was the Blue Star 
plant, and the season’s profits ought to 
run well into five figures. 

Despite this reasoning he was some- 
what disquieted when rumors reached 
him to the effect that someone had been 
quietly tying up the leases he had neg- 
lected to go out after, but he attached no 
particular credence nor importance to 
this report until—he awoke one morning 
to find a strange gasoline schooner at 
anchor in the little harbor. 


T first glance, there was nothing about 

the appearance of the schooner to ex- 
cite undue curtosity. She might have been 
one of the many craft of her type engaged 
in the coasting trade, though it was un- 
usual for any of them to attempt to ne- 
gotiate the treacherous, shifting bar that 
guarded the harbor entrance. Steele 
therefore scrutinized the schooner with 
more than passing interest, and presently 
discovered that which caused him grave 
concern. Nested amidships, after the 
manner of a Gloucester fisherman, were 
two piles of dories. Husky men_pres- 
ently swarmed up from below and com- 
menced to break the piles, attaching por- 
table motors to the dories as they swung 
them into the clear. It could mean but 
one thing: competition! 

Since Steele had first become interested 
in the salmon industry on the Nekoma, 
he had been tireless in his efforts to cir- 
culate misleading reports as to the char- 
acter of the country, the size of the 
catch, the conditions of the bar, and 
every other conceivable factor on which 
business success might be at all depend- 
ent. By this means he had reduced com- 
petition to the minimum, and_ finally 
stifled it entirely. And now came a 
stranger over the uncharted bar—a 
rival to contest his supremacy. 

That morning he called a council 
war with his two lieutenants. 

“What are you two fellows looking so 
yellow about?” demanded their chief 
savagely. “Hi: Is this amateur outht got 
you buffaloed ?’ 

Big Sandy Nottage, “commodore” of 
the fleet, shrugged his burly shoulders. 
“Got over half the best fishing grounds 
tied up under lease,” he observed 

“The hell they have, and what of it?” 
snapped Steele. “Our boys will give them 
a run for their money when they start to 
seine one of these dark nights.” 


“You're darn tootin’ they — will,” 
growled the commodore. 

Jim Kelley, cannery foreman, nodded 
vigorous approval and spat vindictively 
at the waste basket, scoring a center hit. 

“Why all they can do ts salt down a 
few Chinooks, boys,” continued Steele. 

“Ie takes equipment to handle a run of 
salmon when they’re knee deep on the 
floor and the hoist is still creaking. But 
listen to me, it’s the Chinooks we want, 
and it’s the Chinooks we’ re going to have. 
They’re what bring the top of the market. 
How we get them” 

The door opened to admit a shock- 
headed youth in a faded jersey. “Mr. 
Steele, there’s a guy out here wants some 
gas. "LI I sell it to him?” 

Now on gasoline, as on several other 
necessities, the Blue Star people had an 
absolute monopoly. Residents of the little 
fishing village, and dairymen from the 
ranches on the upper river, were as com- 
pletely dependent on the big supply tank 
at the cannery as were the fishing boats 
of Sandy Nottage’s fleet. The amount 
consumed by these small craft was not 
great, and Steele made it a policy to 
supply them—at an extortionate rate. 

en sell it to him if he’s got the money 
answered Steele, without 


. +. 99 
to pay for it, 
bits a gallon, you 


looking up. ““Two 
know. Hold on a minute, Ch: urlie,” he 
called after the retreating lad. “It isn’t 
one of those damned dories from the 
sc hoone 4 is it?’ 

“No, sir.” 

“All right, let him have it.” 

“How we get the Chinooks,” he re- 
sumed, “is your business. Get the fish. 
That’s all you’ve got to do.” 

The conference drifted off into a de- 
tailed discussion of the subject that was 
uppermost in the minds of all three; the 
schooner, and the probable policy of her 
skipper. 


T may have been half an hour later that 

the shock-headed youth reappeared 
with a gold piece, which he dropped on 
Steele’s desk. ‘Twenty gallons,” he 
said. ‘‘And say, there’s somethin’ wrong 
with the meter. It registered four hun- 
dred gallons, and the guy’s tank only held 
twenty. He claimed there was a gallon 
in there when he started to fill, but I made 
him pay the limit,” and the lad broke into 
a croaking laugh in appreciation of his 
own shrewdness. 

“Something wrong with the meter,” 
repeated Steele, ignoring the latter part 
of the lad’s remarks. “How about it, 
Kelley?” 

“She was all right yesterday when we 
filled the tank. I wound her back myself 
to commence on the new run. 

To keep a check on the contents of the 
tank, an ordinary water meter, adjusted 
to read in gallons, was coupled into the 
delivery hose. By referring to a chart of 
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“But it is!’ cried Nottage, who had 
just fruitlessly opened the cock. “My 
fish boats, Johnny—w hat are we goin’ to 


do?” 


HE mere mention of the boats 
brought Steele back all standing. 
“You!” and he turned on the cowering lad, 
who commenced to whimper. “What did 
you do with this, run it overboard?” and 
he ran to the edge of the dock and cast 
a suspicious look down into the water, 
The swiftly ebbing tide, whipped by a 
stiff bree ze, offere xd no clue to the missing 
fluid. “Out with it, boy!” he com- 
manded. “What did you do with it?” 

“He only—filed his tank—’cause I 
watched him—every m-minute,” blub- 
bered the lad. The gas wouldn’t hardly 
come through the meter at all. He said 
it must be stopped up with dirt.” 

“Are you tellin’ the truth, you white- 
livered wharf rat?’ stormed the com- 
modore. 

“So help me, I am,” and the terror- 
stricken lad tremblingly crossed- himself. 

“Then there’s something here that [| 
don’t understand.”’ Steele spoke sharply. 
The amount of gas in this tank would 
have swamped his old tub twice, if he had 
taken it aboard, yet the meter shows that 
it was taken out through the hose. Better 
make out this boy’s time, Kelley. He 

may be on the level, but this is war, and 
we can’t afford to take chances. And 
Sandy, if any of your boys run out of gas 
tonight, and have to row, you take pains 
to tell them just how we happened to run 
out. Their knowing about it won’t make 
things any too pleasant for any of the 
schooner’s s gang they happen to run afoul 


” 


“You bet not,” corroborated the com- 


= 
modore grimly. 








Leaning lightly on the wheel, her face framed in the open window of the pilot 
house, was the most beautiful girl Steele had ever beheld. The 
slorm-seamed visage of the captain was absent 


previous readings which hung beside the 
tank, the exact volume to = An up to 
any purchaser could be figured at a glance. 

“Let’s take a look at the meter right 
now before we forget it,”’ and Steele led the 
way out through the long building. 

“Bugs!” exclaimed the grizzled commo- 
dore in disgust, as he surveyed through 
the open doorway the departing motor- 
boat making across the river. “I’d ought 
to have come out here myself. If I’d a 
known it was that polecat wanted the gas, 
he’d never have got enough to prime a 
cold motor.’ 

“Why not?” questioned Steele, bestow- 
ing a look of passing interest on the gaudy 
red and yellow, tub-like craft in the dis- 
tance. 

“Because he’s the son of a gun that 
took the fellow around that bought up 
those fishing privileges,” and Nottage 


sent a few quiet curses in the wake of the 
departing purchaser. 
“So that’s the fellow, is it?” 


snarled 


Steele. “‘Well, we'll be watching for him 
next time. Charlie, when that fellow 
comes back to get his tank filled, don’t 
you bat an eye, just throw him down the 
water hose, do you hear? We'll show 
these bohunks to monkey with our busi- 
ness,” he growled, and he turned to the 


meter. ‘‘Four—hundred—gallons,” he 
read slowly. “Out of whack, all right, 
Kelley.” 


The foreman walked over and tapped 
the tank sharply about midway with his 
knuckles. The result was appalling! He 
started back as though the metal he 
touched had been charged with high vol- 
tage. “Here! we “What’s wrong 
here? This tank’s empty!” and he 
whirled in a wrath on the astonished 
youth who stood transfixed with horror. 

For a moment Steele was too com- 
pletely overwhelmed to grasp the full 
significance of the foreman’s words. 
“Empty?” he repeated. ‘“E-m-p-t-y? It 
can’t be!’ 


Steele idled away no time in vain 
regrets. Having wired to the outside for 
a fresh supply of gasoline, he gave him- 
self over to making the little that re- 
mained in his boats go as far as it would 
to bridge the three days that must elapse 
before the new supply could possibly 
reach him. With Sandy’s assistance he 
carefully re-districted the river so that 
the best fishermen might have the benefit 
of such of the precious fluid as remained, 
and every man was cautioned against 
waste. But the days that followed 
brought developments that so far over- 
shadowed the temporary loss cf gasoline 
as to reduce it to a mere imi 2nt 

From the outset Steele had never 
doubted his ability to cope with his new 
competitors. He had been through 
several running fights with ‘Chinook 
pirates,” as they were called, who entered 
the river in various small craft and bought 
the best of the Chinook salmon out from 
under the established canneries. Though 
most of these adventurers usually man- 
aged to salt down and carry away a few 
hundred salmon, their careers were always 
precarious, usually ending in a complete 
rout, and in the season’s business the loss 
from such sources was negligible. But 
on the third day following the theft of 
the gasoline came dire tidings. 

When the lone supply boat came in, 
late in the afternoon, operating on the 
last drop of gasoline in the fleet, diluted 
with kerosene, Steele was standing coat- 
less on a sawed off pile where he could di- 
rect and hasten the work of unloading. 
The run of fish the night before had been 
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‘The Nemesis: 


enormous, and in spite of limited equip- 
ment Steele had been on the job since 
daylight without a morsel of food. As 
the boat docked he looked up just long 
enough to catch from the corner of his 
eye Sandy’s competent bulk in the pilot 
house, and that was all. He had his work 
cut out where he was. But Sandy didn’t 
remain at his post. With a new seam of 
anxiety in his weathered brow he leapt 
to the dock and made his way to his chief. 

“Johnny,’ ” said he. “They’re takin’ 
all comers. ; 

“What do you mean?” snapped Steele 
irrit: tbly. “Talk English.” 

“Everything with fins goes with that 
gang on the schooner. Silversides and 
Chinooks, it’s all the same to them. And 
say, you remember that Roosian hearth 
brush we took on last week? Well, bein’ 
his own engine was too many for him, 
and he’s sold the fish that he caught with 
our last drop of gasoline to them pirates, 
joined their crew, and turned our boat 
adrift.” 

“The devil you say!” 
“Yes, and damn his whiskers, [’ll jamb 
gaff into him the next time he gets 
within reach of me. Worst of it is those 
sly devils got out their scales and weighed 
his catch in plain sight of some of our 
boats, and every man on the crick will 
know before sundown that the schooner 
is paying by weight instead of count. 
Out of respect to the Columbia, on which 
Sandy had served his apprenticeship, he 
alwe iys referred to the Nekoma as the 


‘crick.”” 
TEELE looked toward the schooner 


and cursed savagely. 

“What’s the matter with those molly- 
coddles of yours, anyway, that they let 
these fresh water hayseeds put it all over 
them and rub it in?) Why don’t they 
rough them up a bit? Are they afraid? 
Are they afraid, I say?” he repeated 
sneeringly. 

“Two of ’em wasn’t,” replied Sandy 
drily. ‘“They’re bein’ brought down in 
another boat, the boys tell me. One of 
?em may live, but the other is in bad 
shape, I take it. Had a boat hook poked 
into him and turned around a couple of 
times. Why, any one of them huskies 
from the schooner could bul!-dog a steer 
with one hand if the animal didn’ t happen 
to be feelin’ right skookum.” 

‘Sandy, they’ve got you buffaloed, 
too!” exclaimed Steele bitterly. “That’s 
what’s the matter. What can that gang 
do with Silversides, eat ’em?” 

“No, can ’em.’ 

“Can your grandmother!” 

“No, can Silversides,” corrected the 
commodore gravely. ‘““They’ve got as 
good a plant in operation aboard that 
schooner as ever wrapped tin around a 
pink fish. She’s a floating cannery, that’s 
what she is.’ 

Steele started, and his face became 
dark, “Are you sure of that, Sandy?” 

“Cock certain! And I’ll tell you some- 
thing else, Johnny. I was out before sun- 
up this morning, rowin’ around a bit, and 
I noticed that red and yellow tub made 
fast to a mooring in a little cove on the 
south shore. I just sneaked my boat i in 
the re and had a good look at her.” 

“And what you saw threw some more 
scare into you, I suppose,” cut in Steele in 
iting sarcasm. 

“At first I couldn’t notice anything 


~ 


’ 


wrong with her,” continued Sandy, tol- 
erantly oblivious of the interruption, 
“but when I pried up the baby hatch and 
unscrewed the cap to the gas tank, I found 
myself lookin’ down the open end of a two 
inch pipe that come within an inch of the 

cap, and run right out through the bottom 
of the tank. Then I looked around for 
the other end, and found it right under 
the rudder. The kid was on the level 
with us I guess. All the fellow had to do 
was keep his wheel turnin’ over to slough 
the gasoline down stream and cover up 
the bubbles.” 

The light of bitterly gratified curiosity 
slowly overspread  Steele’s features. 
“L ook here, Sandy,” he said earnestly. 

“Those pirates have been in the river less 
than a week. In that time they’ve stolen 
our gasoline, coppered the best fishing 
grounds on the river—though how they 
knew which were the best is a mystery 
they’ve induced one of our men to desert, 
and they’ve put two others in the dry 
dock for repairs, as you'd express it. Now 
this thing has got to stop, and stop quick! 
We’ve got to get them—get them proper 
—before they throw the hooks into us 
again, and I want your ideas on the best 
way to go about it.’ 

Sandy puckered his forehead in medi- 
tation. “Pretty tough proposition, 
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Johnny,” he said at last. “Too much 
law, and not quite enough; that’s what’s 
the matter. You remember how we stood 
over that gang that come in here five 
years back? Just stuck our guns under 
their noses and made ’em come through. 
But those good old days are gone. 
They’ve taken away our protection and 
not given us anything in place of it, 

“That’ S it echoed Steele. “What 
would that precious prosecuting attorney, 
seventy-five miles away, do about this 
gasoline stunt? Nothing! Absolutely 
nothing! But let us raise our hands to 
get square, and the air would be full of 
indictments.” 

“Wasn’t nothin’ very slow about the 
way you tied a double bow knot in the 
old man last season, though,” Sandy 
chuckled at the recollection. 

Steele snorted in cisdain. “That old 
woman? Child’s play, Sandy, why 
that—” he broke off short and raised his 
hand to command silence. F aintly there 

came to them a long drawn “‘t-o-o-t.” 

“It’s the old Resolute!” cried Steele. 
“She ought to have our gasoline aboard. 
To the wharf!” 

With the exception of a single strand 
of chronically feeble telephone wire which 
paralleled an almost impassable road, the 

(Continued on page 80) 





Almost simultaneously with the explosion came a hissing roar and the room 


seemed to fill instantly with steam. 


Instinctively he had thrown his 


arm about the girl and swung her through the doorway to the dock 
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THE MYSTERIOUS SOUTHWEST 


From an etching by 


EDWARD BOREIN 


(See page 66) 
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The Way of the Wes 


A Tale of Love and Loneliness 


“ IN’T you ever comin’ in, Dawn, 
I’m near starved!’ a man’s voice 
called from the interior of the 
vine-covered adobe ranch house, 

lying at the base of the foothills by 

Apache Springs, on the western rim of 

the desert. 

Dawn Mallory rose from the porch 
step, a tall, slight figure in a faded pink 
gingham dress. With one sun-burned 
hand she shaded her eyes for a last linger- 
ing look across the desert, shimmering 
under the noon sun, then, turning, she 
entered the house, where a man lay on a 
roughly-made bench of palo verde wood. 

‘“‘What were you dreamin’ about, girl?” 
he asked, raising his eyes to her face. 
‘“‘Aren’t you glad to see me back, or do I 
kind of crowd you in this two-roomed 
dug-out?” 

‘The man’s bantering tone annoyed her, 
and she averted her face as she passed 
him. 

“What’s the matter, Dawn?” he per- 
sisted, his eyes following her. Her light, 
free movements had been one of the first 
things to attract Fred Mallory to her. 

“What have you got against me now?” 
he continued. 

“T ain’t got nothin’ against you.” 

g 1g y 

There was suppressed emotion in her voice. 

“Then why do you sit gazin’ out at 
sand and greasewood, ’stead of startin’ 
grub goin’? You're gettin’ as silent and 
spooky as an Injun. [ ain’t had nothin’ 
to eat since sun-up and I rode clear from 
the Haunted Meadows.” There was no 
reply. 

“Dawn,” he went on, “‘aren’t you goin’ 


to say howdy pleasant and give me a 
kiss?’ She wheeled around and faced 
him. 


“Did you give me a kiss when you went 
away, Fred Mallory?” she flashed, ‘“‘did 
you? You come home and make up to 
me because you’re hungry. [ ain’t got no 
use for that way of showin’ feelings.” 

“So! That’s it again,” the man said, 
rising and going over to her, “that’s been 
millin’ around in your head; what with 
them calves bawlin’ and ready to stam- 
pede, I plum forgot. What’s the use of 
goodbys, anyway? I was comin’ back.” 

“You can’t never tell, somethin’ might 
happen,” a fleeting look of apprehension 
crossed her face as she ieaed anal on the 
desert. 

“Nothin’s goin’ to happen, don’t be 
scary. I’ve been hungerin’ for a sight of 
you, Dawn.” 

His voice dropped to a low, tender 
note. The girl’s eyes strayed over his 
lithe, narrow-hipped figure and a slight 
shiver passed over her. 

“T reckon I care too much,” she said, 
turning to the stove. The man came 
over close to her and laid a hand on her 
shoulder. 

“Look at me, Dawn,” he commanded. 
Slowly she turned, for a moment their 
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eyes searched each other’s, the man’s 
slate-gray and vivid, then with a little sob 
she leaned towards him and he put his 
arms about her and bent his face to hers. 

“Why, what a child you are,” he whis- 
pered. ‘“‘Haven’t you learned yet this 
ain’t a country of goodbys?” 

He held her closer and felt her lean 
towards him, her passionate young soul 
alive under his touch. 

“Say that again about reckonin’ you 
care too much,” he begged, holding her 
head back, so he could look in her eyes. 
“Tt’s just you and me alone here in the 
desert. I want you to tell me you care.” 
There was a moment’s silence. “You're 
glad to see me back, Dawn, aren’t you?” 

“Can’t you say you re sorry not to have 
said goodby?” 

The man withdrew his arms from about 
her and walked to the door and stood 
with his back to her, looking across the 
sun-parched land to the distant, phan- 
tom-like range of purple mountains be- 
yond. He must teach the girl the ways 
of his country. Her failure to understand 
irritated him and had killed the rare mood 
of tenderness he so seldom gave way to. 
He had lived by the law of the range since 
he was able to throw a rope. A man of 
actions, not words, typical of the West. 

The girl watched him, puzzled and shy. 
She wanted to feel his arms about her 
again. 

“T reckon I care too much,” she whis- 
pered, taking a step towards him. He 
did not turn. 

“T thought you wanted to hear me say 
that, Fred?” she faltered. 

“T don’t no more, it seemed to come so 
hard to you to say it,” his voice was cold 
and harsh. 

She stared at him and slowly the fire of 
love died out of her face, leaving it color- 
less and pained. 

As the man ate his meal the girl cast 
furtive glances at his stern set face. Never 
once did he look at her. She had spoiled 
his home-coming and he must teach her 
the ways of his country. 


WO days later Dawn sat in the door- 
way of the ranch house. Fred Mallory 
had gone on the calf round-up. She had 
stood in the window and watched him 
ride off in the cool, glad dawn. The long, 
graceful figure in bat-wing chaps and 
wide-brimmed sombrero never once 
looked back. She had watched until he 
was a mere cloud of dust across the desert, 
then she had leaned her head against the 
sill and given way to heart-broken sobs; 
if he loved her he could not leave her with- 
out a goodby, and without his love her 
life was as parched as the land about her. 
As she sat in the doorway staring 
across the desert, her keen eyes detected 


a horse a long way off, headed for the 
ranch. Fred Mallory had ridden a mouse- 
gray mare. She strained her eyes to see 
the color of the horse coming towards her. 
Her eager, intense look slowly faded when 
she could see it was a bay, ridden by a 
stranger. 

“My name is Brinton, Neil Brinton,” 
the rider began, swinging out of the sad- 
dle. “I am on my way to the Termino 
del Rastro ranch. I met your husband 
on the trail and he kindly suggested | 
spend the night here and make an early 
start in the cool of the morning.” 

The stranger looked questioningly at 
Dawn and met a non-committal look in 
return. 

“You are welcome here,” she said sim- 
ply, rising and leading the way to the 
io She put his horse up and they re- 
turned to the house. 

The man looked about him at the mud- 
colored adobe walls, a Navajo blanket 
thrown over the bench and bright colored 
Indian pottery and baskets lent splashes 
of color against the drab plaster; a deer 
head hung above the low fireplace, and 
there were hides on the earth floor. It 
was a picturesque room, cool and refresh- 
ing after the heat of the desert, sweet 
with the scent of sago lilies in a green 
earthen bowl. 

The girl was silent until she had the 
meal ready, then sitting down opposite 
him she poured herself a cup of coffee. 

“Sometimes when I’m alone I forget 
about eatin’,” she said listlessly. 

The stranger had come from Mariposa, 
California, and was going to Chihuahua 
to look over a gold mine. To his informa- 
tion shé gave monosyllabic answers, her 
eyes staring out the open door. Some- 
where out there in the white heat of after- 
noon was the man who had not said 
goodby. 

Brinton gave up trying to make con- 


versation and sat watching her. Her 
listless manner was out of keeping with 
the alert pose of the small round head 


on the long, slim throat. Her hair, blue- 
black as a crow’s wing, plaited and wound 
simply about her head, and the clear, 
richly-tanned skin, were strongly appeal- 
ing to the man’s sense of beauty. She 
madeastriking picture in the quaint room. 

Suddenly her eyes turned to him and 
leaning her elbows on the table she asked: 

“Where you come from do folks say 
goodby?” 

“T don’t understand,” the man replied, 
puzzled. 

“T mean,” she began slowly, feeling for 
words to make herself plain, “I mean, in 
California, when a man leaves a woman 
to be gone some days, does he say 
goodby?” 

“That depends,” he answered. “If 
they have quarreled he may not, but 
otherwise I think he would say goodby; 
why not?” 
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The girl sighed. “California’s the 
West,” she murmured, leaning back in 
her chair. Brinton found something in- 
finitely sad in the young face before him. 

“Is there anything besides having 
quarreled that would make a man not say 
goodby?” she asked, leaning towards him 
again. 

“If he cared a great deal and could not 
tell her about it, he might not trust him- 
self to say goodby ‘iad 

“Not trust himself! What do you 
mean?” ~~ Her frank, questioning eyes 
never left his face. 

“He might be afratd of showing her he 
cared too much.” 

The girl shook her head. 

“No, it ain’t that. That ain’t reason- 
able.” 

Her eyes, deep with hidden depths of 
gray and green lights in them, turned 
again to the desert. Then she sighed, 
and rising from the table the man heard 
her mutter to herself: 

“He just forgot.” 

As she moved about, gathering up the 
dishes, she seemed to have forgotten the 
man’s presence, her face brooding and 


pale. 


HIS was a country of simple, straight- 
forward people, where a man invited 
another, a stranger, to use the hospitality 
of his house for a night, when only his 
wife was home—a young wife. Brinton 
liked the quality of trust and welcome. 
“Do you ever get tired of the desert?” 
he asked, rising, to help her dry the 
dishes. 

“No, it’s always changing and in the 
summer Fred and me goes up to the high 
country, in the Dragon mountains. But 
when he’s away,” she paused, brushing 
the back of her hand across her eyes, 
“when he’s away,” she went on, “I keep 
lookin’ for him across the desert. It’s 
just a habit, but it ain’t good, it 
wouldn’t be so bad if only” she stopped. 

“Tf only what?” Brinton asked gently. 

“You couldn’t savvy,” she replied, 
again with the gesture of her hand across 
her eyes. 

“Where did you live before you came 
to the desert?” he asked after a pause. 

“T was born and raised in Georgia and 
Dad and me come West when I was 
seventeen. Folks says goodby back 
home,” she added under her breath. 

“Don’t they say goodby out here?” 

“No, Fred says they don’t.” The 
color was mounting to her face. ‘He 
says they don’t do it in the West, where 
there’s so much goin’ and comin’ and the 
women folks here don’t expect it. I can’t 
get used to folks that love each other, not 
sayin’ goodby.” 

Brinton saw it now clearly. The man 
he had met on the trail, with the far-seeing 
range eyes, did not believe in goodbys, 
and this girl, coming from a land of warm, 
impulsive people, longed for him to show 
her some regret at parting. The pathos 
of it struck him as very poignant. 

“Men in this country,” he began, “do 
not show their feelings. The resourceful 
pioneer life, every man on his own, inde- 
pendent and careless, makes them re- 
served and, outwardly, unemotional, but 
when they care for a woman, they care 
with all the passion of this great, silent 
country.” 

“That’s what Fred said,” the girl cried 
eagerly. ““That’s just what he said, when 
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a man once loves a woman out here she 
gets in his blood; but why don’t they 
show they care?” She dropped her eyes. 

“They are shy ahout expressing their 
feelings,” the man said, ‘“‘and the women 
of this country take things for granted. 
They marry for a home. The mothers 
do not teach their sons to be lovers; they 
are taught to ride a horse, throw a rope 
and use a branding iron. ‘The women 
cook and keep house for them. It’s a 
romantic country, full of dramatic events, 
but domestic life on the frontier rarely 
rises above sleep, eat and work, but when 
one of these men show their love to a wo- 
man it must be a very warm, vital thing.” 

Dawn closed her eyes, a vivid memory 
of the times red Mallory had made love 
to her rose before her. 

In silence Brinton helped her place the 
dishes on the shelf and with a murmured 
something about the stock she left him. 
He heard the tinkle of the bell on the bell- 
mare and the girl’s soft whistle, as she 
turned the horses out to their night range 
on the mesa above the ranch. 

When she returned to the house the 
long shadows of evening were. stealing 
over the desert. A refreshing soft wind, 
poignant and sweet, stirred the grease- 
wood and mesquite. There was the 
drowsy hum of insects in the grass, and 
mocking birds and doves called from the 
brush. ‘The great, caressing mystery of a 
southwestern night was closing about 
them. 

“T reckon you're tired,” Dawn said. 
“You come a long way from the cow 
camp. You better have some tea and a 
bite to eat while I make your room 
ready.” 

She laid out his supper and disappeared 
into the adjoining room. A faded Navajo 
blanket covered one side of the empty 
door frame. 

“Your bed’s ready any time you are,” 
she said, setting a candle beside him. 

“But where will you sleep?” he asked, 
rising. 

She smiled. “Me? I don’t like beds, 
I’m half squaw. [ll take a blanket and 
lie down by the door. The moon will be 
up soon, [ can see it rise over the moun- 
tains yonder, I like to listen to the 
desert at night,” she continued shyly, “‘it 
kind of breathes cool, deep breaths after 
the heat of the day, and the wind sounds 
like a far-off river.” 

The man looked at her as she stood be- 
side him fingering the sago lilies. He felt 
her vivid, flame-like personality. 

She looked up at him and smiled, a 
friendly frank smile like a boy’s. 

“Pretty, aren’t they?” she asked, 
pointing to the lilies. “Now you better 
go to bed; sun-up comes round right 
sudden on the desert.” 


HE man seeing there was no use'of 
argument, said good-night, and pick- 
ing up the candle, went to the adjoining 
room. From his bed he could see her 
sitting in the doorway, her head and pro- 
fle dimly silhouetted against the near, 
star-sprinkled sky. He fell asleep thinking 
of her great love and loneliness. 
Once in the night he was awakened by 
a wild unearthly cry—a mountain lion up 
one of the canyons, then the yap-yap of a 
coyote to the east, then silence vast and 
awesome. A patch of moonlight fell on 
the girl’s figure, a Navajo blanket about 
her shoulders. She seemed a part of the 


spirit of the night, mysterious and in- 
finite. A long time he watched her, then 
with a muttered, “fools—what poor, 
blind fools men are”’ he closed his eyes. 

She had run the horses in and had 
breakfast ready before he awoke. ‘The 
morning star had gone down in the west, 
and the rejoicing sun had chased the 
weird, gray dawn-shadows off the desert 
and was greeted by a burst of liquid music 
from the yellow-throated larks. A soft 
rim of opal color outlined the distant, 
broken rim of the Hoodoo mountains. 

“Ll go a little way with you and show 
you a short-cut to the Termino del Rastro 
ranch,” she said. “I want a ride.” 

She saddled her roan Indian pony and 
they mounted and rode off south. 

“You sure think a man could care and 
not say goodby?” she asked suddenly, 
breaking the silence. 

“Of course I do,” the man replied ear- 
nestly. “He could careagreat deal; it just 
might not be his way to say goodby.” 

“Of course I ain’t speakin’ of any one 
in particular,” she said bravely, and Brin- 
ton admired her spirit. 

“Do you reckon,” she continued, “‘if he 
didn’t say goodby, he might get sorry 
and come back to say it?” 


OR a moment the man was uncertain 
what to answer, then avoiding her 
eyes, he said: 

“He might come back.” 

“That’s the reason I watch. 
hopin’— 

She broke off suddenly and started her 
pony into a lope over the level stretch 
that lay before them. 

“Do you like poetry?” Brinton asked, 
as they pulled up to cross an arroyo. 

“T like some,” the girl replied eagerly. 
“IT like Mother Goose and the Psalm 
about the trumpet and the new moon. 
It’s cool and sounds like music. That’s 
poetry, ain’t it?” she asked shyly. 

“Poetry of the best kind,” the man an- 
swered, surprised and touched. “Il know 
a poem called ‘Departure’ I would like 
to say to you. Two people who love one 
another have to part and the one who 
leaves does not say goodby.” 

When the poem was finished Dawn 
turned her eyes to his and he saw they 
were full of tears. 

“T don’t understand it all, but that 
part about ‘without a single kiss or a 
goodby’,” she said faintly, ‘that’s what 
I mean, and the part ‘but all at once to 
leave me at the last!’ That’s real.” 
She thought a moment. 

“T’d like to learn that.” 

“ll write it out for you,” he said, feel- 
ing in his pocket and drawing out a pencil 
and note book: he wrote against the horn 
of his saddle. 

*fAs it says in this poem, you too have 
‘sreat and gracious ways.’ You are 
made for showing your emotions and 
these people of the hills and desert aren’t.” 

He tore the poem from his note book. 
She took it, read it over gravely and put 
it in the pocket of her skirt. 

“There was a kid back in Georgia,” she 
began after a silence, “who gave me all 
the show of love I wanted. She’d come 
a-runnin’ with her arms out to meet me 
and cry when I’d leave her. I used to 
yray I'd have a kid like that myself but 
Fred don’t want children, He thinks—” 
she stopped and turned her face from the 
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“T reckon he’s right,”’ she went on; “the 
desert would be hard on a child. Do the 
mothers in the rest of the world learn 
their sons to be lovers?” Her voice was 
very wistful. 

lhe man flushed. 

“Some of them do,” he answered. “My 
mother was from New Orleans. She was 
part French.” 

The girl’s face was very grave. “Some 
women love a man the way they love a 
child. They want to watch over him and 
be gentle and soft like.”” She looked at 
the man with her wide, searching eyes. 
“But men don’t like that soft goin’ on, do 
they?” 

“Most of them like it; they want it,” he 
replied emphatically. “Yes, they want 
it,” he repeated. 

“Do they?” Dawn said. ‘‘Westerners 
don’t. ‘They’re too independent and 
manly.” 

“Not a bit of it,” the man replied con- 
vincingly. ‘They are human, like the rest 
of us.” 

“Do you think [ would learn a man to 
like it?” The note in her voice made Brin- 
ton turn his eyes away. 

“Just try,” he replied, his vcice a little 
uncertain. “Men think they are inde- 
pendent and grown up, but they are like 
children, anxious to learn, in the hands of 
the woman they love. If a man doesn’t 
respond to your teaching, he’s not worth 
his salt.” 

“Ah, but he is,” she cried; “it’s just be- 
cause I don’t savvy the ways of his coun- 
try. I just ain’t big enough to,” she 
stopped, realizing she had said too much. 


“Where did you meet your husband?” § 


Brinton asked presently. 

“Dad was workin’ at the Blue Wolf 
mine. Early one mornin’ [ was standin’ 
ona hill watchin’ the dawn, when I looks 
around and sees Fred ridin’ up the trail 
on a buckskin horse.”” She smiled at the 
memory of the meeting. 

“Ain’t it odd my name’s Dawn and we 
first seen each other at dawn!” she con- 
tinued. ‘‘We was parsoned in a week and 
strung out a pack train and come down 
here to Fred’s ranch. ‘The first two years 
he stayed on the ranch, he ran three 
hundred head of white-face cattle. We 
were awful happy.” 

“And then?” the man asked encourag- 
ingly. 

“Then he sold his herd to the Flying 
Crow outfit and got a job driving their 
steers to the corrals on Lost river and 
helpin’ them at the spring and fall round- 
ups. That’s when the partin’ com- 
menced 

Her voice had lost its gay, confident 
tone. “I ain’t afraid of the Indians and 
Mexicans that come prowlin’ around. 
lhey’re friendly, but when Fred’s gone—”’ 
she stopped abruptly, and Brinton heard 
her murmur: 

“Without a single kiss or a goodby.” 

She rode with him to the dry bed of 
Ghost creek. 

“ll be turnin’ back now,” she said. 
“He might come, I mean Fred, no tellin’, 
he might,” she added, as though to con- 
vince herself. 

Brinton held out his hand. She placed 
her hand in his and he gave it a warm 
grip. 

“You have been so kind,” he said. “I 
will never forget you.” He looked at her 
lingeringly. “Did you ever think what a 
final, ugly word goodby is?” he asked. 
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She strained her eyes to see, across the desert, the color of the horse 
coming toward her 


“Adios is so much nicer between 
friends.” 

Dawn was .not quite sure she under- 
stood what he meant, but as she withdrew 
her hand from his she murmured, “‘Adios, 
thank you, come back some day. [ll be 
glad to see you.” 

He watched her travel in and out of the 
chaparral, hot now under the morning 
sun. Once she looked back and seeing 
him still sitting where she had left him, 
she waved her sombrero with a brave 
boyish gesture. Brinton watched her 
until she was lost in the silence, then he 


turned and rode south with a great wave 
of loneliness clutching at his heart. 

The first winds of evening were stirring 
the tall yucca palms as Fred Mallory 
rode into his home corral. He was dust- 
stained and weary. It had been a still 
day of intense heat and he had ridden 
hard. He turned his mare loose and hang- 
ing his saddle in the shed, he walked to 
the house, whistling and jingling his spurs. 
Dawn was not there. He had noticed her 
saddle in the shed and thought to find 
her home. He took off his chaps and 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Francisco, three hundred and fifty per- 
sons played, including a grand-father of 
sixty and a boy of twelve. The site of 
this happy-go-lucky free-for-all compe- 
tition ts thickly populated throughout 
the year from dawn to dusk. 
The history of sport 
roves that to obtain ath- 
etic genius it Is necessary 
to tooth-comb the whole 
population. A_ privileged 
class is never sufficiently 
numerous to yield world 
champions. “‘Vhe American 
track athlete, unassailable 
in his supremacy, the Scotch 
golfer, the New Zealand 
Rugby football player are 
each the product of the 
whole youth of their respective countries. 
It is the same with the California tennis 
player. Every one with an inclination to 
use a racquet can economically play and 
from the thronging thousands are thrown 
up the Maurice McLoughlins, Bill Johns- 
tons and May Suttons, who are the delight 
of crowds and the despair of opponents. 
An ideal climate and the democratic 
spirit will achieve wonders, but they would 
not have provided San Francisco with a 


Elmer Griffin, second 





of the famous brotherhood William Johnston, 





of freckled tennis 





less sensational 
than McLoughlin, 
depends less on 





champions 






the fires of youth 






‘for his success 






HEN a New York sport- 

ing editor writes his an- 

nual explanation of the 

success of the Pacific 
Coast tennis champions, he in- 
variably blames the California 
climate. 

“Of course they play well out 
there, where it is always June,” he 
mournfully admits, adding a few 
pessimistic periods regarding the 
futility of trying to defeat these 
“beflanneled wizards from the 
West.” 

It is quite true the climate is 
partly to “blame,” but not so 
wholly as New York and Boston 
are apt to imagine. There are 
other contributing causes that the 
Eastern critics might well investi- 
gate, because they are more easily 
transferable than the climate. 

To begin with, the game in Cal- 
ifornia 1s absolutely democratic. 
Here it has never been necessary 
to have fifteen suits and the mem- 
bership card of an exclusive club 
to enjoy the best tennis. Munict- 
pal courts are available for all. 
Any one with enthusiasm, a pair 
of shoes and a racquet can meet 
opponents of his own standard of 
skill, whatever it may be. In a 
recent tournament, held on the 
Golden Gate Park courts, San 








I. Shiminzu, the 
tennis wizard of 
Japan, declared 
the Californian 
tennis player 
was the greatest 
he met on his 
world tour 


Here beside him 
stand three of 
the reasons he 

said so: 
(left to right) 

John Strachan, 

Roland Roberts 

and 


Willis Davis 
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of CI [AM PIONS Maurice McLoughlin, the greatest tennis 
nas Club, Where Maurice McLoughlin, 
mn the Griffin Brothers, and Many 

via § Players Acquired Their Skill 
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player who ever lived, caught by the camera 


in the middle of a smashing drive 































Photographs by Charles Estey and 


y International News Service 
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r- team thi it could defy the rest of tennisdom, unaided by a third factor 

ft &F Marvin's manufactory of champions. ; 

of iF Sydney R. Marvin, a familiar figure in his faded tweed suit to all fre- 

e quenters of California tennis tournaments, occupies a unique position in 

it 7 the tennis world of the Pacitic Coast. All the great players from Me- 

b ‘ Loughlin to the last of the Grithns have passed..through his hands and f 

t benetited by his teaching. » ea 

= Marvin first played the game over a quarter of a century ago at Sr. Mervyn Grille, 

y Paul’s school, the well known eastern academy. In those d: 1Vs, the boy youngest and perhaps 
who descended to tennis was regarded somewhat as a stalwart youth greatest of the 

| would be now, who tried to promote Ring-a-ring-a-roses_ to the brotherhood, with 

' ranks of the major sports. But Marvin, in spite of ridicule, liked the family freckles, 

| the game and persevered. When business ete him to San smile and mastery 

. Francisco and he saw the youngsters in action on the asphalt courts sh ieeatilie dakiten” 
of the Park he was inspired with new visions of the possibilities of aaa 

tenms. He realized that these virile sprigs of Western manhood 

| required only organization to be the greatest pla vers in the world. 

Marvin, happy combination of idealism and 
common-sense, thereupon started his fac- Jobin Strachan, 
tory —the Golden Gate Junior tennis club. who follows 
\ room ina basement near the Park courts McLoughlin as 
was secured. Marvin appointed himself ee f 
manager, to superintend the finances. In 7 wap nase ti 

i other words, he supplied the smallsums that the dynnmie 
: were required and the youngsters divided style 

the other official positions between them. Loughlin himse If, for seve ral years, occu- 
It is not unusual to find the secretary of this pied the chair as president. But "te nnis 
organization, which has included the great- was the main olseet of the club, though 
est living players in its membership, a knick- the work in the council chamber helped to 
erbockered youth i in his early teens. Me- develop the boys on right lines. The in- 

— tention of the founder was to throw the 








best boy players into constant  colliston 
by frequent tournaments. Most of the com- 
petitions are handicap events. ‘The good player 
has to concede his less skillful opponents the 
heaviest odds in the game. McLoughlin attrib- 
utes his well known faculty for playing an uphill 
—, ay game to the exacting training he experienced in 

‘ the early days, when he had to allow other 
youngsters such a long lead that a single mistake 
on his part meant defeat. 

McLoughlin, generally recognize das the great® 
est of all tennis players, was the first great success 
of the Marvin manufactory. He has proven an 
idol and an inspiration to those who have fol- 
lowed him. Every boy in the Golden Gate Junior 
club tingles with the hope of being some day 
another “California comet.” 

William Johnston, now National doubles cham- 
pion and holder of the singles title last year, was 
molded in the factory. He was a football star at 
twelve and was then persuaded by a friend to join 
the club. His unison of hand and eye, determina- 
tion and agility at once enabled him to join the 
ranks of the champions. In a twelvemonth he 
was engaged in a desperate duel with John 
Strachan, then known as the “shrimp,” for the 
j , supremacy of the club. The two have now taken 

= ™ their differences to the top of the tennis tree, 
— where they are battling for the championship of 
oe America and the world. 
—_—  — \ The innumerable Griffin brothers—there are 
ie — cil 1 ~ seven, all red headed, too— passed through the 
Pe i club. Clarence Griffin, (Continued on page 90) 
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66 Y dear!” I faltered. 

Something in the outflung 
length of her strong figure, 
hands clenched into fists against 

the hot curve of her face, in the quick rise 
of her shoulders under the blue kimono, 


stopped me. One thought always of 


Margot Borland in terms of white linen 
collars and well-tailored gray tweed; of 
clicking typewriters, and pay-envelopes 
stretched to their utmost for son Dickie. 
This—something—shut me out as com- 
pletely as would a door slammed in my 
face. If you are an old maid you will 
know what I mean. 

“My dear I began, once more. 

She turned her head and smiled at me 
—rather a poor attempt at a smile, but 
whimsical withal. 

“T thought you were crying, Margot 
Borland!” I said. 

“No. Inevercry. Just thinking—and 
I don’t like to think, after ofhce hours.” 

I waited. 

“T am trying to decide—whether or not 
to marry again—and I want you to help 
me decide.” 

“T supposed,” I said, sitting down in 
the rocking chair near her bed, ‘that 
affairs of that nature must of necessity 
be settled by the interested parties.” 

“Not necessarily, I think.” Her voice 
was even, as it always is; but Margot 
Borland jerked decisively up to a sitting 
position. ‘Don’t you see that an inter- 
ested party might easily be interested to 
the point of losing her sense of pro- 
portion fe 

I floundered helplessly. 

“Do you—love—him?” 

“That, of course, doesn’t really count 
such a lot.” 

I looked at her. One couldn’t help 
looking at Margot Borland, ever. Now, 
as she sat cross-legged on her couch, the 
blue kimono flung back and hanging from 
her white, astonishingly biceppe -d arms, 
I stared. There was that in her face of 
age, and of knowledge of good and evil, 
of pain and of splendid, triumphant 
youth, which awed me a little. 

“N-not the most important  con- 
sideration? 

“No! The most important considera- 
tion is whether it 1s wise for me to love 
anyone.” 

“In my girl-days eugenics were not in 
fashion, and there were fewer divorces 
than now.” 

Her low, amused laughter irritated me. 

“Tt isn’t eugenics; it’s Dickie!” 

“Dickie!” I parroted. 

She reached to the table at the head of 
her bed for a file, and worked with long, 
slow strokes on a roughened fingernail. 
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Her hands were large, with obstinate 
thumbs. A man’s hand, somehow, yet 
pliable, and a woman’s. 

“You know, Dickie’s father was a—” 
she hesitated, then brought the word out 
coldly: “a piker!’ She filed for an in- 
stant in silence. _ “Dickie is a piker!” 

“QO, my dear!’ 

I had a quick vision of little gray-eyed 
Dickie; the warm coloring of his cheeks 
and lips, and the appealing curve of his 
chin. 

“You see, it’s something more than not 
wanting to be ‘it’ when he’s tagged—” 

“ “Te!” T echoed stupidly. 

—not wanting to build the fort, but 
play in it; and not w anting to play a 
game of marbles after he’s beaten—” 

“Don’t be a fool, Margot Borland!” I 
snapped. 

“T’m not. I’m trying not to be, but—” 
She turned her gray eyes, gray that looked 
violet from the blue of her kimono, levelly 
toward mine. “You see it 15 eugenics 
ina way. And there’s Jim’s boy!” 

“Jim'’s—boy?” 

I was a little bewildered. She jumped 
about so, without telling me anything. 

“Jim—Mr. Garland. Didn’t you know 
he had a son?” 

James Garland? Of course I knew 
there had been a child. Quickly I pieced 
things together in my mind—the times 
when he had brought Margot Borland 
home when she had worked late at the 
office; the violets she always wore tucked 
in her belt. 

“If you are refusing as good a man as 
James Garland because Dickie won’t be 
‘it’ when he’s tagged—’” I began. 

There was an edge to her laugh, a quick 
hand at her white, full throat. 

“Margot!” 

Without exactly meaning to be there, 
I think, I found myself on my knees, 
holding one of her clenched hands. 

“Margot,” I begged, “what is it all 
about? Can’t we untangle it somehow?” 

“T don’t—see—how,”’ she said wearily. 
“And there’s Jim’s boy—he’s fourteen!” 

“Tt will be good for Dickie, Margot.” 

“Good!” she flamed. ‘He has always 
been with men—Jim’s boy. Dickie has 
been with me. He has never had to do 
anything he didn’t want to. Can you see 
what that would do for Dickie—for Phil 
Borland’s son?” 

“Margot,” I begged, “I can’t bear to 
have you throw Jim Garland away. 
Please tell him all about it. Let Jim Gar- 
land help you decide!”’ 

I got somewhat stiffly from my knees, 
and back to the rocking chair. 

“T couldn’t tell Jim that Dickie’s father 
was a piker!” 


“ec 


After that 1 rocked for a long time, 
waiting. 

“You see, I—loved—Dickie’s father. 
If you’ve ever really loved a man, Miss 
Marshall, there’ll always be something 
left to spoil even the most satisfying hate. 
I couldn’t ever tell Jim Garland that 
Dickie’s father was a piker!’” 

“Dear, heredity doesn’t--count, ai- 
ways—’ I stumbled. ‘“Environment-—” 

“That’s why I’ve got to take care of 
Dickie.” 

“Jim would be good for Dickie, and so 
would Jim’s boy.” 

“T wish I could think so!” 

“They would, I’m sure of it! They'd 
teach him to look at things with a man’s 
eyes. They’d teach him to give everyone 
a square deal.” Still I stumbled on. 
“And Margot, you must think of yourse/f. 
You can’t afford to be morbid. This is 
your life, Margot, your world as well as 
Dickie’s: and if you love—” 

“How do you know I love him? I never 
said that I did.” 

Q ickly a white arm was flung out and 
across her face, to hide a revealing flood 
of pink. 

How did I know? I thought a moment 
of the way Jim Garland used to look— 
head thrown back, and smile in his 
brown eyes; the sound of his voice, which 
I only thought I had forgotten, when he 
asked for anything. 

“You couldn’t help yourself, Margot 
—no woman could!” 


(y= " of Dickie’s stockings lay on the 

able, with a great gaping wound in 
the heel, and another at the knee; so I took 
up a needleful of darning cotton and be- 
gan to weave the threads back and forth; 
and I pretended not to see the tears which 
squeezed out between her fingers, trick- 
ling down on the blue kimono. 

We sat there a long time, not saying 
anything; and when she took her hands 
down from her face there was a different 
look in her eyes. I wished that something 
would happen. I wished that Jim Gar- 
land could have been there, when Margot 
had that look in her eyes. 

When the telephone bell rang we both 
jumped, and my heart hammered in my 
throat, for I knew that it was Jim. I knew 
it because I had wished so hard; and when 
Margot went quickly to the phone that 
stood on the little desk by the window, I 
got up almost as quickly to steal quietly 
out of the room. 

“Yes! Yes, Jim! This is Margot.’ 

I knew by the tone of her voice that it 
was all right; and suddenly my knees were 
shaky. Tee never been used to excite- 
ment. 




















His Mother: 


“You're a piker! And your 
father before you was 
a piker!”’ 


“It’s all right!” I whispered exultantly. 

Just as I closed the door Dickie Bor- 
land came scrambling up the stairs. The 
dirt on his face was streaked in little 
canals for the fat tears which welled 
from his gray eyes. His full lower lip 
quivered. 

_I tried to head him off. I told him I’d 
give him a peppermint, or a nickel, or one 
of my white mice. When neither nickels 
nor peppermints nor white mice appeased 
him, and his wails rose higher, I tried to 
shanghai him into my room, and close 
the door on the racket. 


I couldn’t, though. I’m not used to 





children; and boys are so slippery! He got 
away from me, and | heard Margot’s: 
“Just a moment, Jim! Phone me again 
in half an hour.” 
She had the child in her arms, then, 


soothing his hysterical sobbing. I think 
I should have spanked him! 

“But why did he hit you, lover? Why 
did a big boy hit you?” she persisted, try- 
ing to untangle the hopelessly incoherent 
tale of woe. 

“C-cause I—I didn’t w-want to be ‘it’!”” 
the child sobbed. I could fairly see 
Margot Borland stiffen; and her voice 
was different when she asked: 


Frances Foster Williams 
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“Why didn’t you want to be ‘it,’ 
Dickie?” 

“C-cause I jus’ didn’t. I tell you I jus’ 
didn’t.” 

She shook him then, fiercely, with her 
strong hands clenching the little shoulders 
till the child cried out in fright. 

“You’re a piker, Dickie!” Her voice 
was rough. ‘You're a piker!” She em- 
phasized each word with a sharp shake of 
his limp, terrified little body. 

“Margot!” I began timidly. 

I’d never seen her like that before; she 
didn’t even know I was there. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Hands High 


A Day atthe Great 
Market in Montana 
Where War-Horses 
Are Rounded Up for 
the Artillery in France 
and for the Cavalry 
on the Mexican Border 


By Grace Hegger 
Photographs by L. A. Huffman 


p- INQ ans, 2150 A, bat, pelote, ladre, 
balzane posterieure droite, S. M. 
cu isse gauche!” 

“Brand him!” 
215i!” 

“Fl uxtonnatre, mauvaise, conformation!” 
“Reject!” 
“Here now, 

Double-A.” 

Before the man addressed turned, I 

knew he must be the Captain, captain of 

the French army which had commissioned 
him to come to this country to inspect the 
horses destined for the battlefields. He 
looked like an officer, slim and straight, 
though his cap was a small Stetson, and 
his uniform a soft shirt, tweed trousers, 

and heavy walking boots. ‘True, he did 

wear a wrist watch. Working with him 

in the inspection ring was his veterinary 

doctor, a small round Frenchman with a 

small pointed black beard and a soft hat 

pulled low over eyes that ached from the 
dust and sun and passing judgment on 
over a hundred thousand  Heitg 


Captain, is a_ fine 





Straight carloads for the light artillery that will make gains somewhere in France. 
‘*Sold! Out they go!’’ 


[he day was hot, very hot in Miles 
City, Montana. A haze of dust yellowed 
the deep blue sky with its cotton-boll 
clouds. Surrounding the ring was a maze 
of pens filled with neighing, jostling 
horses. Beyond the pens was the tattered 
edge of a new-born city reaching almost 
to the foot of the gray-yellow buttes 
which encircle the town. Inside the ring 
representativ es of the contractors, note- 
books in hand, horse sellers in straw hats 
and shirt sleeves with snapping carriage 
Ww hips and ex- -horse wranglers in Stetsons 
and “chaps,” crowded the shade given by 
a great cottonwood. Outside the ring, 
yeering through the broad spaces in the 
righ fencing, stood an ever-shifting line 
of onlookers—men who all their lives had 
been with horses and cattle. With fas- 
cination they watched the quick judging 
of the Captain and the Doctor. 

“Fine man that, that Frenchie. He 
knows a horse when he sees one. Quick 
workers, too. Can’t foolhim . . . Why, 
if this ain’t Jim Smith! Where in h—did 
you come from? Don’t you remember me? 
Y m ‘Tom Brown, down Big Red way.’ 

““Ye-e-es, I guess Ido now. No, I never 
would ’a known ye. Ain’t seen ye in ten 
years. What’s changed ye? Whisky got 
ye? 














The French captain, who has been quietly standing by, with crook stick hooked over 

his arm as nonchalantly as though about to stroll down the Rue Scribe to the Jockey 

Club in Paris, steps quickly forward and with a deft movement transforms the stick 
into a measuring standard and the horse’s height is taken 
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Been on the wagon two years 
now. 

“Well, I certainly wouldn’t ’a known ye. 
Same old outfit?” 

“Yip, same old outfit.” 

“Well, [ never would ’a known ye. 
S’long, Tom.” 

Silent men these old-time westerners. 
Effusion is not their long suit. 

Inside the ring there was a halt for a 
few minutes, while a sprinkling cart wad- 
dled up and down and a canvas Egyptian 
water bottle was passed from mouth to 
mouth. The Captain and the Doctor 
joined the group. Here was my chance: 

“Vous avez des difficultés, messieurs?” 

“Pas du tout, madame, mats 
and I knew the Captain’s interrogative 
“but?” asked who was this stranger who 
spoke his language. 

I answered in exclamation points. 

The little Doctor wiped his brown hot 
face and looked at me wearily. “You 
find it amusing? Twenty months have I 
been here. Not in Miles City alone, no. 
Everywhere—anywhere where there are 
horses. I have accepted twenty-eight 
hundred head. Yes. I am tired. But, 
attention! ‘Twenty more months it will 
be before I see Paris again. I know it,” 
and he drooped over his stick. 

The Captain laughed at him. “Oh, he 
is a pessimist—when he is tired and hun- 
gry. You see. He will be better after 
lunch.” 

The Doctor’s brown eyes grinned and, 
with a bow to me, he turned and snapped: 

“All r-right!” 


Nat, THE Ear-BITER 


” 


Some one calls “2152” and another 
artillery horse is in the ring. A restless 
animal this. From one end of the en- 
closure to the other it drags the active 
youth who leads it. It is impossible to 
see its teeth to tell its age (only those from 
five to ten years are eligible); to get its 
height (fifteen hands one inch to sixteen 
hands one inch for light artillery, fifteen 
hands two inches to seventeen hands for 
heavy artillery); to make sure if that is a 
side bone or not, right there above the 
left hind hoof. If so, it will not do; it will 
be lame in no time. 

The horse won’t stand still. 

“Bite his ear, Nat!” yells a bystander. 

Nat, the acrobat at the end of the hal- 
ter, tastefully garbed in an orange-banded 
black sweater and tan ‘buttoned boots, 
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slowly shortens the halter, all the time 
whistling confidingly to the animal, and 
then a sudden leap at its head and his 
teeth fasten over a hairy white ear. The 
surprised horse snorts and rears but Nat 
hangs on, swinging like a pendulum until 
his weight gradually causes the great 
head to lower. In those few moments of 
quiet, the Doctor is able to see the num- 
ber of teeth, and the Captain, who has 
been quietly standing by, with crook 
stick Re a his arm as nonchalantly 
as though about to stroll down the Rue 
Scribe to the Jockey Club, steps quickly 
forward, and with a deft movement trans- 
forms the stick into a measuring standard 
—like the magic sword cane—and the 
horse’s height is taken. 

Captain and Doctor confer for a few 
seconds; the horse is accepted; its full de- 
scription is called out and,transferred to a 
book. 

“Brand him!” sings out Nat, the ear- 
biter. The gate of one pen swings open 
and the animal goes to the branding. 

For this, the horse is driven into a stall 
which encloses it exactly on all sides. 
There it must stand while upon the right 
fore hoof is burnt “A” for light artillery, 
and the individual sales number (in this 
instance, 2152), and upon its right hip is 
zizzled the French army brand of this 
particular contract. ‘Thus if mistakes 
are made the brands form an ineradicable 
tracer. 

REGARDING ForEIGN CONTRACTS 


When asked how early in the Great 
War the first demand for horses appeared, 
the answer was “September, 1914, and 
the first contract came from France.’ 
The demand has kept up ever since. Not 
for cavalry mounts, for the cavalry has 
little or no place in the present gargan- 
tuan struggle of howitzers, but always 
artillery. France has done her biggest 
fighting with her easily moved, horse- 
drawn artillery. Since that first contract 
about one million animals have been 
shipped to the Allies. In the great spring 
drive against the Hindenburg line, now 
in progress, it is the light artillery, per- 
fected by the French, that is making the 
gains, and this is drawn by American 
horses. 

England has been the largest investor, 
in number bought and prices paid. And 
she has done most of her buying direct, 
not through contracts. Then France. 
Then Italy. This last nation is the most 
willing to buy green horses, which are 
also the cheapest, and these she thriftily 
gives to her farmers in Italy to break and 
train. Later these horses can be com- 
mandeered at a moment’s notice by the 
government. Germany, the forehanded, 
had no need, at least at the beginning of 
the war, of American steeds, for she had 
obtained from France, only three months 
before August first, 1914, three hundred 
thousand head. 

The Miles City Horse Sales Company, 
the makers of contracts, and the foreign 
governments have all learned their little 
lessons of experience. In the beginning 
the Horse Sales Company was responsible 
for the horses until they were actually on 
a boat headed for France. Connections 
between box car and boat were often care- 
lessly made and horses died. Now the 
contractor assumes all responsibility. As 
soon as a horse has been branded with the 
government brand it belongs to France. 








The French army brand of a particular 
contract. ‘‘A”’ is for artillery 


but France does not pay for it until it has 
been shipped to the east, crossed the At- 
lantic, and has been five days on French 
soil. Broken horses are preferred, but 
when green horses are taken, by the time 
they have weathered rail and ocean travel 
they know what a halter and mankind 
mean, and it is an easy matter to train 
them to artillery service. 


“Wuat Am I Orrerep?” 


Just across the railroad tracks from the 
military inspection ring, the monthly 
horse sale was progressing at the new pa- 
vilion. ‘The voice of the auctioneer was 
heard through the land. Outside, pen 
gates were flying open and closing. Men 
in “chaps” of long haired goat or of flap- 
ping leather with silver-buckled thongs, 
dashed up and down runways separating 
the sold from the unsold. Inside, on tiers 
of benches sat the spectators. Hugging 
the high rail were the buyers. On the 
farther side, in a box, sat the auctioneer 
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flanked by his secretaries (ranchers them- 
selves in their bright plaid shirts and Stet- 
sons), and by the man whose stock was at 
that moment being sold. In the ring 
stood a large red-faced man who was 
guaranteed by the Horse Sales Company 
to give an honest statement of the horse’s 
age, and defects if there were any. Three 
other employees with long whips snapped 
at the horses to keep them moving mi 
in the ring. A few eager traders who were 
willing to risk a limb for a good bargain 
hovered on the edge. If, in the case of an 
unbroken horse, the appraiser can not get 
near enough to it to tell the exact age, he 
presents his guess to the multitude and 
says, ‘“You can be your own judges, but 
from the look of her I should say four 
years old.” 

The gate opens and the freed horse 

dashes in only to be turned aside and sent 
flying to the other end by the cracking 
whi , 
“Frere’s a nice three-year-old filly. 
Look at her, boys, there’s quality for ye. 
Just a wire cut. Only three hairs off her 
ankle. There’s a bruise, but that ain’t 
part of her. What am I offered? What 
am I offered? ‘Thirty-five, two-fifty, 
make it two-fifty, forty to go, will ye? 
That’s right, forty, forty-two-fifty, two- 
fifty, forty-five, sold! Sold to T. P. Jones 
at forty-five.” Bang! goes the gavel, a 
humorous piece of garden hose a foot 
long, which keeps up its tattoo all through 
the sale. 

“Outside!” and the horse disappears to 
its new owner’s pen. 

Enter two big dray horses. 
joins in the persuasive chorus: 

“A-a-a-ah! look at that pair, not a day 
over five years. Broke to harness, broke 
to work. ‘They'll carry your hay home 
for you, boys. Regular farm hands they 
are!” 

“What am I offered? What am I 
offered?” ‘Thump, thump, thump, goes 
the garden hose.. Snap go the whips. A 
trader leaps out of the way of a flying 
hoof and up onto the rail. 

“Hey, you boy, bring me an ice cream 
cone.” 

So goes the sale for four long days, on 
the greased wheels of system and the 

(Continued on page 68) 


The owner 

















The French captain gives an audience to a Western Joan of Arc who has brought a 
favorite animal to sell into service as an officer’s mount. The Allies have required 
artillery horses almost entirely, for the cavalry has little or no place in the modern 
struggle of howitzers 











































































Hlis name is Smith and he is a credit to the tribe. He 
blazed Poverty's trail and now owns more standing 


timber than any other man in the world 


HARLES AXEL SMUTIL came to 
this country from Sweden a poot 
I lis education 


boy of fourteen, 
at the University of Minnesota 


an institution which later honored him as 
regent was acquired by working nights 


for a living and domg chores for Governor 


Pillsbury in the latter’s hardware store. 


A long sickness overtook him and he quit 


college to earn the money to meet. his 


bills. “Then he got into the lumber bust 


ness. ‘Twenty years of strugple followed, 
but he was ever ready with a hel inigy 
hand to his fellow-countrymen, for which 
service the King of Sweden honored him 


with a medal of the Royal Court. Finally 


he got enough capital together to make 


the one big timber deal he had saved for 


all those years and seeing the end of the 
Lake State forests, looked to the Pacific 


Coast for the main chance and found a 
region where five times as much timber 
is standing today as was manufactured 
in Minneapolis in the last sixty years. 
This place was in Oregon, a great new 
natural harbor called Coos Bay. C. A, 
Smith, now of Berkeley, California, is 
owner of more standing timber than any 
other individual in the world. 

But his has been no selfish ambition. 
His creed lies in building, helping, ad 
vancing a good thing. He has great con- 
fidence in Coos Bay region and its towns, 
believing that the largest city in Oregon 
will some day be located on Coos Bay, 
because it is his conviction that Coos 
Bay offers the largest and safest harbor 
between San Francisco and Puget Sound. 
Thereabouts lie wonderfully fertile soils, 
but the coal fields underlying the bay and 


one hundred billion feet of timber are its 
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Interesting 





greatest’ resources, Here 
Mr. Smith has built up 
the world’s most advanced 
example oof a) lumber 
organization, for he has 
buile for the future; has 
planned for perpetual for- 
ests to supply his) giant 
plant. Infinite care is 
taken to conserve our lum- 
ber supply through the 
scientific clforts of forestry 
to put back as much tim- 
ber as is cut. 

Lhe proc CSS of falling 
and transporting gigantic 
fir timbers emhe feet thick, 
and 260 feet high has de- 
veloped the need of high- 
grade, intelligent workers, 
In ordet to secure such 
men and keep them, 
Smith has provided little 
forest-villape homes for 
his workers with every 
mode Th convenrence such 
as a library and reading 
room, clectrie lights, run- 
ning water, shower and 
tub baths right in the 
heart of the forest. An 
energetic and forceful man 
isin charge of sanitation 
and health. At the milla 
club house is a further dlustration of the 
poli y of Smith in making his co-workers 
contented 

But the most important thing about this 
monumental Oorpanization, the greatest 
human interest, lies in Smith’s personal 
ambitions not merely to outdo all others 
in size; not tomake the volume of business 
greatest, but to demonstrate that big busi- 
ness and the people's interests may be 
made to do team-work to mutual advan 
tage. James Upnam. 


RS. MATTIE COLEMAN po: 

sessed practically nothing but: her 
children and her courage. She had tive 
children and exactly twice as many dol 
lars; a light wagon, a team, a shotgun, 
some bedding and a few cooking utensils 
In an old news wiper she read that there 
were Tecate: in Oregon, She lived in 
Oklahoma, widowed, homeless, friendless 
Beyond two big mountam ranges and two 
vast plains, 2000 weary miles to the West, 
those homesteads lay, but undeterred by 
the length of that sunset road she hitched 
up the horses, loaded the shotgun, piled 
the children into the wagon with the pans 
and beak lothes, took the baby in het aris 
and started, ‘The oldest child was a gurl 
of ten. 

Her progress was even slower and more 
tedious than the ptoneer journeys of the 
4o's and co's, for the ten dollars did not 
last long and she had to work along the 
way, helping a woman can fruit, clean 
house or do a washing, or cook for some 
family or acamp. Unless than a year she 
arrived at Dram, Douglas county, Oregon, 
with cighty cents m money. ler jour 
neying was not yet done. She left: her 
children at? Drain, borrowed a saddle, 
mounted one of her horses and struck out 
through the Stuslaw Forest m search of a 
homestead. ‘This horseback trip, made 
unaccompanted and alone, in the winter 
time and much of it along forest trails, 
was 300 miles long. But she found a 
homestead, at place once taken up and 
abandoned, on upper Maple creek, in 
western Lane county, twelve miles from 
Glenada postofhice; sIxtv acres, twelve of 
them bottom land, It had a one-room 
cabin and lean-to which she made habit- 
able. With her woman's hands, helped 
only by the children, she felled trees, 
grabbed, buile fences. She placed the 
baby on a quilt at the end of the furrows 
and plowed. ‘The uneven ground between 

















Mattie Coleman, widowed, weighed one hundred pounds, possessed five children, ten 
dollars and a ton of courage. She worked their way from Oklahoma to 
Oregon, cleared land for a homestead and now owns a paying farm 
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thre big burnt logs she planted to prass, 
harvested it with a NC ythe, the children 


carrying, it in rope-ticd bundles to the 


barn. She set out an orchard, planted a 
L inden, started a flock of chi kens, set one 
hen to ducks, bought Pies, COWS, a colt 
and a lamb. Blackberries were picked 
from the roadside > Irene kleberries from the 
heath thickets, blueberries in the marshes. 
In the fall they went out into the Willa- 
mette valley and picked hops. 

\ school was secured in’ the district, 
two miles away, two other families bring- 
my the enumeration to the required nhume 
ber. Every Sunday the Colemans hitch 
the horses to the wagon and drive five 
miles to Sunday school. 

When morning breaks on upper Maple 
creek it greets bawling calves, grunting 
pigs, crowing roosters, quacking ducks 
and five singing sun-tanned = children, 
beach year the barn is filled with hay. The 
farm smiles with growing And 
Mrs. Coleman has never weighed more 
than a hundred pounds! 

Autrrep Powers, 
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N a little vine-clad cottage in Clover- 

dale, California, surrounded by lemon 
and orange trees, with a neat flower par- 
den in front and a truck garden in the 
rear, four old men, Jim, John, Mat, and 
Dan Avery, have lived for forty years. 
They range in age from eighty-two years 
to sixty-nine, in the order named, their 
combined ages being three hundred and 
one years and their weights totaling six 
hundred and two pounds, just twice their 
age. 

They are brothers, in perfect health 
and as tough as pine knots. None has 
ever married and where one the 
others go, as they are almost inseparable. 
‘Together they work their little place, also 
do odd jobs about town and spend their 


( Pops, 


foes 





at the 


leisure hours in’ hunting 
and fishing, which to them 
is both recreation and 
necessity. They are all 
experts with rod and gun, 
even cighty-two-year Jim 
is as sure amarksman with 
rifle or shotgun as can be 
found anywhere in_ the 
Their income ts 
shared with one another; 
their home, kept immacu- 
lately clean, is a model of 
yeace and content, Their 
te lhe of heart, hon- 
esty and steadfastness of 
purpose have won the 
friendship and respect of 
all who know them. They 
are frequently referred to 
by their intimate friends 
as the “Avery kids,” be- 
Cause they are as active as 
boys, are always together 
and ever ready for al frolic. 

In the spring of 1850 
their elder brother came 
from Missourt to Califor 
nia to seek his fortune. 
After six years of pros- 
verity this brother wrote 
oe sending funds to 
bring the family west. In 
the spring of 1857, Father 
and ee Avery, with their ten other 
children, their parents, grandparents, 
some uncles and aunts and a few neighbor 
families, left by ox team to cross the 
plains, a perilous journey of four months 
and twenty-six days until they arrived 
at Smith’s Landing on the Sacramento 
river. The journey the conti- 
nent was accomplished = with many 
privations, most of the family having 
to walk. Even Old Grandfather Sims, 
age of seventy-five, footed it 


Stute, 
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Here are John, Mat, Jim and Dan, Up Cloverdale way they call them ‘‘the Avery 


Kids.’’ 
matrimony for 301 years, 


Presumably these brothers are confirmed bachelors, having cluded 
Folks say they are tough as pine knots 











Pearl Howard has mushed across the Arctic Circle 


alone three times, has blazed Alaskan trails and sullered 


hardships and says of it ‘This is the lifel’’ 


every step of the way as they had few 
horses. ‘| hey had several interesting but 
harmless encounters with Indians. Grand- 
father Sims having lived on the frontier 
knew enough of the Indian nature to en- 
able him to deal with them. On several 
occasions his quick wit and cool judgment 
turned aside the hostility of the savages 
and enabled the emigrants to proceed nn 
safety. One adventure was of a romantic 
sort. They had “made friends” with an 
Indian camp by donating to the chief a 
supply of sugar and coffee for his war- 
riors and had advanced two days upon 
their westward journey when they were 
overtaken by a couple of braves in gaudy 
attire with a long string of ponies and 
other Indian valuables, Tt transpired 
that one of these Indians had taken a 
fancy to one of the Avery girls who was 
then about fourteen years old and a blonde 
of unusual beauty with a wealth of 
golden hair. ‘The vision of this ‘white 
squaw” had haunted the Indian and he 
decided to buy her, after the custom of 
his tribe. He offered her father a dozen 
ponies for her, and a quantity of furs and 
moceasins, all of which the girl’s father 
contrived to decline without giving of- 
fence to the savage suitor, But, not un- 
like others of his civilized brothers, the 
Indian could not take no for 
answer, and for three days followed the 
Avery train, daily renewing offers with 
ever-increasing bribes. The third even- 
ing after sunset, the two took sudden 
flight and the Avery party feared, with 
good reason, that they were galloping 
back to camp for reinforcements to slay 
the whole outfit and capture their coveted 
prize, but to their great relief they never 


a dec sive 
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‘*Nebraska Bob’s’’ conventional name is Robert Danihy. 
He was a life-long pal of the late ‘‘Buffalo Bill,’’ 
first scout duty together being in Civil War times 


saw them or their wedding outht again. 
\rriving ain) California it took several 
months to locate the elder brother in one 
of the many shifting mining camps. In- 
stead of gomg to the mines, the parents 
of the Averys located homestead and 
began farming with varying degrees of 


success. The four Avery “kids” and one 


sister are the only surviving members of 


the family. The mother reached the age 
of ninety-six. Her picture hangs over the 
mantel-piece and smiles down upon her 
“boys” as they gather round the fire after 
their day's work is done. Until her death 
the cottage was her home and she presided 
over her elderly brood with as much ma- 
ternal solicitude as though they had never 
grown up, for in her affectionate regard 
they remained boys. She continued to 
praise them when they “behaved” to het 
liking and to chide them when she thought 
they needed parental guidance or advice. 
W. C. Suiprey. 
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MM": PEARL HOWARD of Alaska 
is an admirer of “Good Roads” as 
abstract subject but she manages to 
vet over a great deal of the carth’s surface 
without even the ghost of a good road to 
guide her; for Mrs. Howard 1s a genuine 
“sourdough,” a dauntless pioneer of the 
Northland. She has crossed the Arctic 
Circle no less than three times; has blazed 
dithcult trails over vast, lonely wastes of 
snow and ice, and mushed behind dog 
teams for many hundreds of miles in the 
wilderness without human) companton- 
ship. Just now she ison her way to ] lono- 
lulu for a pleasure trip. On her way out 
of Alaska she covered five hundred miles 
in eighty-five hours, actual traveling time, 
with a team of five dogs. From Nolan, 
sixty-three miles north of the Arctic 
Circle, she mushed to Chitina, making 





SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 
this hazardous trip alone, 
an undertaking seldom at- 
tempted by the hardiest 
northern miners. ‘Through 
the great white silence 
she traveled steadily and 
courageously, endeavoring 
to reach a road-house each 
might; when this was not 
posstble, as these shelters 
are from twenty to thirty 
miles apart, she was com- 
pelled to spend the night 
wherever she happened to 
be on the trail sometimes 
in cabins, though often 
finding it necessary to 
camp ino the wilderness. 
She had to yrepare food 
for the five sa as well 
for herself, and to es- 
tablish some sort of shelter 
at each sto »ping-place. 
As the Pvt sae winter 
nights close im during the 
early afternoon, Mrs. 
Howard raced against 
time to make camp before 
darkness fell, and it was 
anything but an easy 
task with the thermom- 
eter from thirty to. fifty 
degrees below zero most 
of the time. Mushing be 
tween sled runners, —be- 
hind five harnessed dogs, 
or balanced on the handle- 
bars, would not appeal to the averape 
WODMAN as a paren ularly desirable or excit- 
ing mode of travel across a desolate white 
waste in the frozen silence of the Arctic, 
void of all visible human life, yet Mrs. 
Howard smilingly declares that she was 
not at any time lonely during the journey. 
“Tt as good to be alone with oneself ocea- 
sionally,” she says, “and Alaska teaches 
one to ignore the petty things of life.” 
While crossing the delta, from Rapids 
to Yost’s, Mrs. Hloward encountered a 
blinding storm and the mercury 
dropped to sixty below. This storm, 
which lasted for hours, played havoe with 
the dogs. ‘Vhey snarled and quarreled as 
the wind whisked the sled about in front 
of them, and as profanity is the only 
language understood by these malamutes, 
Mrs. Howard was obliged to draw on her 
vocabular Vv, W hich up to that episode she 
had deemed limited. But the wind right- 
ing the sled again, this hardy bit of fem- 
ininity fought her way through the raging 
elements, eventually finding shelter at a 
road house Near this house she Was 
shown the grave of a man who had been 
frozen to death while crossing the delta 
three years before, and she learned that 
in 1910 a party of seven men had yielded 
their lives in the pitiless frozen waste. 
Though Mrs. Howard felt that she had 
been fighting for her very life when she 
exerted every atom of her strength to 
breast the storm that overtook her on the 
delta, she only now realized that by a 
fortunate chance she had escaped death. 
After reaching Chitina, Mrs. Howard 
boarded a steamer at Cordova for Seattle. 
This recent mush of five hundred miles 
is not her first experience of the kind, as 
she made the journey from Koyukuk to 
‘Tanana and return two years ago behind 
a dog-team, covering then over three 
hundred miles each way, and crossing the 


their 


Snow 


Aretic Circle three times. She has min 
ing interests in the ‘Tanana valley, and 
her latest journey was made relative to 
transaction of her claims. After return 
mnie from the tropics she wall ro to Seattle, 
ready and eager to tackle the same rough 
trip through the Alaska wilderness, home 
ward bound to her little log cabin at 
eureka, Vanana, where a pet fox and 
tame lynx await her coming, and where 
there is a garden in which she grows het 
own flowers and vegetables. One of her 
diversions is to take a dip in a creek neat 
her cabin on winter days, when icicles are 
festooning the trees all about her. Born 
in Rufus, Oregon, Mrs. Howard has lived 
the greater part of her life in Alaska. She 
is decidedly feminine in her fondness for 
rood clothes, as will be noted in- her 
sania picture. 
Acnes Locknart Hucues. 
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l OBERT DANIELY, of Vader, Wash 


ington, is one of the few old-timers 
left who was with Buffalo Bill during the 
latter’s life on the plains. Born in County 
Kerry, Ireland, Danthy was brought at an 
early age to America by his grandfather, 
his father having died le caving a widow 
and three small children. The family 
settled in St. Louis, then a small frontier 
town, or outfitting post for hunters, trap- 
pers and traders. Kfterw ard they moved 
to Ilinoistown, now called East St. Louis. 
Danihy was living in the latter place at 
the outbreak of the Civil war. He joined 
the Union forces, serving in Company F, 
16th Ihnois Cavalry, from August, 1862, 
until June, 1865, when he was honorably 
discharged. He served all through the 
Atlanta and Nashville campaigns. 

After his service in the army, Danihy 
became a hunter and trapper. Wild ani- 
mats were 
the plains as appealed to him. Be- 
fore the war he had hunted and trapped 
along the Mississippi, so it was but natu- 
ral that he shoud turn to his formet 
pursuits. Te first met Colonel Cody in 
the army where they had often been de- 
tajled to scouting duty together. Later 
they met on the plains and a warm friend- 
ship sprang up between them. Indians 
were plentiful and, as Danihy puts it, he 
“was having a hard time trying to keep 
his scalp where it belonged” while attend- 
ing his traps, which extended from Illinois 
to the Pacific; but he continues, ‘my 
scalp is still growing and in a very healthy 
condition,” despite: many hairbreadth 
escapes. 

The old tr appel knows by experic hee 
many of f the vicissitudes of life on the 
plains. Tle knows what it is to be left 
marooned in the sage brush by horse 
rustlers for two weeks at a time while 
grub and ammunition were giving out, and 
no hope of rescue at hand. He knows 
what it is to fight half a dozen savage 
Sioux warriors single- ie but some- 
way he managed to pull out of these tight 
‘laces unscratched and today is hale and 
rearty, his seventy-one years sitting 
lightly upon him. 

The last time “Nebraska Bob” and 
“Buffalo Bill” met was some two years 
ago when the latter was visiting the Pa- 
cific Coast. Little did either of the two 
old plainsmen realize that it was the last 
time they would meet on this side of the 
Great Divide. B. G. Rousseau. 
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Shanties in the Suns 


OST people who love outdoor 

life have longed for a “play- 

house’ in the mountains, on the 

seashore oron the desert, SOTC= 
thing more stationary than a tent which 
they can furnish cozily and always find 
wating for them with a bip “REST 
SIV OVET the door, m Cause they can escape 
from the grip of life's demands, and rush 
to its seclusion, 

The joy of owning a play-house is un- 
limited, and merely to think of it, with 
ts quiet and its rest, its silence and its 
comfort, is a blessing that stills the tem 
yp st of 
sadness that grips us all at times. 

“Sunshine Shanty” is just such a play 
house, and its making was inspired by tts 
owner's love of the desert. As originally 
built about twenty years ago, it was a 
two-room shack with a loft, the ladder 
stairway running up along the partition 
between the two rooms When the 
resent owner discovered it, if had long 
wen deserted by humans. Doors dangled 
on one hinge, windows had been targets 
for the small boy's sling-shot, and rats, 
lizards, spiders and crickets, and a scor- 
Pion or two, had occupied it unmolested. 

With a few mighty whacks of the car- 
penters’ hammers, the partition and the 
starway were knocked down and. the 
space for a) living-room thirteen” feet, 
nine inches by twenty four feet was ob- 
tained. In one corner, screened by verti 
cal wood slats, a new stairway into the 
loft was built. In another corner, the 
side wall was extended two feet, giving 
space for a box seat two by eight feet, in 


CONDUCTED BY 


nerves” and the undercurrent of 


which firewood can be stored, and above 
this four attractive lattice windows were 
placed. 

In the center of the front a fireplace 
and chimney were built of cobblestones 
hauled from a nearby wash. ‘The cement 
hearth is rimmed by stones, which not 
only make foot-rests, but they prevent 
the ashes from getting out on the floor. 
At both ends of this hearth, huge stones 
suttable for seats are inset, while the face 
of the masonry above the fire box ts 
broken by large stones that project shelf- 
like, 

In one end of the room are fomr lattice 
windows, with plate. or basket-shelf 
above, and book shelves below. The 
lower portions of the old shack walls were 
overlaid with wood prune Is and battens, 
topped by a plate rail, and between this 
plate ral and the Biron on one side, and 
one end of the room, are remarkable oil 


The new owner of this forlorn shack saw 
its possibilities. For results, 


examine the pictures below 
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A quaint fireplace and chimney were built of cobblestones hauled 
The cement terrace is 8 x 24 feet 


from a nearby wash. 
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The B 
Home in the 


LILLIAN FERGUSON 


West 


You are not glimpsing palms from a window. 
decorations painted on a canvas 3 feet wide x 12 feet long 














ine 


paintings of the Colorado desert, the 
work of Carl Eytel, the desert artist. 
The canvases are each three feet wide and 
twelve feet long, and give to the room tts 
greatest charm. All the woodwork in 
the living-room, including the floor, has 
bee ‘nN staine “dl b linc k. P tllow-and couc h 
covers, window hangings and rugs are in 
color combinations of red, green, black, 
gold and brown. 

Across the front of the house is a ce- 
ment terrace cight by twenty-four feet, 
with a slatted rail, a delightful place for 
lounging chairs and afternoon tea. 

At the rear of the original shack was 
buile a flat-roofed addition ten feet wide 
and twenty-four feet long, and this was 
partitioned off into a sereened sleeping 
room, hall, bath and kitehen. In. bed 
room, kitchen and bath are built-in 


chests of drawers. ‘The kitchen table is 
hinged to the wall, and can be dropped 
out of the way when not in use. ‘There 


are curtam rods above the simk and sink 
shelves, and above the stove alcove, and 
when the curtains are drawn, concealing 
the kitchen apparatus, the room ts trans 
formed into an attractive dining-room. 
The flat roof makes a delightful) place 
to sleep undet the stars, and Is accessible 
from the loft, which is fitted up as a 
dressing room, 


Itemizing the expenses of remodeling 


this shack would not be helpful to others, 
as the conditions were different from those 
usually encountered, All sash, doors and 
plumbing fixtures, lumber, nails, ete., 
were bought in Los Angeles, shipped by 


rail 120 miles, then hauled by wagon . 
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Every afternoon tea is served on the terrace. 
At the rear is 1 thatched pergola for 
breakfasts and luncheons 


across desert sands for six miles—all of 
which helped to increase the cost of 
construction. Carpenters were also fur- 


nished railroad transportation, 
board and lodging while mak- 
ing alterations. 


Phe “play-house” seen above 


was built at Palm Springs, on : 
the California desert, by two Dressin§ 
bachelor girls who occupy it ae 


six months of each year dur- 
ing winter and= spring, the 
most enticing desert seasons, 
just for the yoy they can get from the 
outdoor life. 

Every afternoon tea is served on the 
sunny terrace at the front of the house, 
and the members of the winter colony 
have a habit of dropping in for a chat, for 
refreshments, and for a heart-filling view 
of the mountains that flank the desert on 
its western rim and rise to mighty, 
rugged heights. At the rear of the house 
is a pergola made of trunks from the na- 
tive palms, thatched with the crisp 
golden-brown leaves. Here on pleasant 
days—and every day is a pleasant day 
the girls have breakfast and luncheon, 
and frequently their dinners by candle 
and star light, and the picture they pre- 





A Modern ‘‘Adobe’’ 
AKE-BELIEVE adobe 


tures are well enough for cool- 
summer climates, but in New 
Mexico the real thing in thick 
mud-bricks makes for comfort when one’s 
house has its place in the sun. ‘This home 
was built literally for solid comfort, even 
the garage at the rear and the shelter for 
horses being honest adobe. A seventy- 
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In the wide spaces of the West, 
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The Home in the West 
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sent to the onlooker, in their white out- 
ing togs, with their dainty table between 
them, the gold-brown fringed leaves 
above, the gray sand under their feet, the 


foot shaded porch faces the mountains 
to the east, an ideal hammock retreat. 
For cold weather four fire-places are pro- 
vided. ‘There are seven rooms and a large 
attic, the living-room being 35 feet long, 
the location including two acres on the 
edge of the campus of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of New Mexico, 
Who that has reveled in 70 feet of clean- 
aired porch could thereafter court con- 
tentment in a city bee-hived apartment? 
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is not translated in inches, but acreage 
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The house is built entirely of redwood, 
roofed with malthoid, all doors and 
windows screened. Inside walls are 


paneled; ceilings are beamed 


bristling rock walls of the mountain al- 
most overhanging, ts decidedly charming. 
Here under the pergola they 
have a hreless cooker, also a 
desert “ice box,” the latter 
consisting of coarse sacking 
stretched over a wood frame, 
with door and = shelves, and 
above a_five-gallon can with 
a tiny hole in the bottom from 
which water continually drips 
and keeps the sacking wet, 
thus causing the contents of the box 
butter, milk and other eatables—to be 
always cool, even on the hottest days. 
All window and door openings are com- 
pletely screened and supplied with win- 
dows and doors easily removed in case 
only the screens are desired, and by tak- 
ing them off and storing them, the girls 
have a strictly open-air house. When 
they leave their “Doll House” as they 
call it, they put all the windows and i 
in place, and it is snug and secure from 
intrusion. ‘The house is built entirely of 
redwood, inside and out, and is roofed 
with malthoid. Inside the walls are 
paneled, the ceilings beamed. 
Hevren Lukens Gaut 


California Rice and Writers 


ICE, cooked as American house- 
wives never cook it, and can never 
learn to cook it, appeared on 
Martin’s table at least once a 
day.” So wrote Jack London in a notable 
novel, and so did he dignify rice as a 
staple article of food in his rough-and- 
ready ranch life at Glen Ellen; but he 
insisted upon an hour’s cooking, and 
separate grains at that. Stuart Edward 
White of Hillsborough treats rice with 
equal respect but declares that twenty 
minutes’ cooking ts enough. Sarah Con- 
nell, a San Francisco authority on |itera- 
ture and dietetics, says that rice-cooking 
will be a never-solved problem. Sarah 
Williamson, also of San Francisco, who 
has devoted five years to epicurean 
study in all branches, has compiled 
some choice recipes for mce and many 
other dishes concocted by well- known 
western folk in ‘A California Cook Book,” 
attractively printed, bound in’ sunny 
yellow and now hastening through de- 
mand into a second edition. ‘Cooking 1s 
the poetry of housework,” says Miss 
Williamson, “and any woman can_be- 
come at least a near-chef if she tries.” 
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COME OUT OF 
THE KITCHEN 


A DISH TO PLEASE 
DISTINGUISHED 
GUESTS 
‘Today there is a great 
vogue in New York hotels 
for planked steaks. But 
no chef can prepare a 
better planked Veal Loaf 
steak than you can make 
in a few minutes by fol- 
lowing the recipe for it 
in “Five Minute Meats.’ 
Your guests will marvel 
at your French cookery. 


ote 











THEY WILL CLAMOR 
FOR MORE 


So inviting, so unusual, 
that it seems like the work 
of a French chef! Yet so 
simple to prepare that you 
can let your family enjoy 
it often Libby's chefs 
have called it Dried Beef 
ala Rose. It is one of their 
favorite recipes now pub 
lished in } ive Minute 
Meats.”’ Its deliciousness, 
its flavor, will make your 
family clamor for more! 


KEEP COOL 
Cool, dainty, unflurried, you may sit down to luncheon or supper. No stove 
heat has robbed you of your prettiness or your brightness, for Libby's delicate 
Corned Beef requires no cooking. Your family will appreciate the meat which 
is 80 good that when eign first taste ed it way back in the sixties the y wanted 


to get the same qua 
prepares two hundred other foods! 


Send for your copy of 


Libby’schefshaveworked A book of delicious, new 


ity in their other foods. To satisfy them, Libby now 


‘Five Minute Meats” 
ciate Libby’s packaged 


out recipes which show recipes—just off the press foods. They save so much 


you how quickly, how 

easily you can make all the good things 
shownonthispageandmany more, without 
spending hours in a hot kitchen. Send 5 
centsfor their booklet,“FiveMinuteMeats.” 


Try theirnewspecial summer recipes—rec- 
ipes which the Libby chefs have chosen 
from hundreds of others as just right to 
bring out the full flavor of their meats. 


Now that hot weather has come and the 
planning and preparing of food becomes 
such a burden, you will especially appre- 


time—so much heat—are 
so inexpensive—and best of all, they are 
such a change and so delicious! 


Send for this booklet, and throughout the 
hot weather you will say ‘‘What would | 
do without meats from Libby?” 


This summer, stay out of the kitchen! 


Send 5 cents today, to cover postage and 
mailing charges, and we shall send you 
one of the first copies of this new booklet, 


‘‘Five Minute Meats.’ Address 


Libby, M°Neill & Libby, 202 Welfare Building, Chicago 


A FAVORITE. DISH FOR YOUR 
HUSBAND'S BREAKFAST 

“Breathes there a man with soul so 
dead” that he doesn't like « orned beef 
hash? You need not worry about his 
ever tiring of it when you serve it as 
prepared * specialists after fifty years 
of experience. In their new booklet 
Libby's chefs tell you a variety of de- 
lightfully appetizing ways to serve this 
old-fashioned dish. 


| gRNEO BEE 
Veal Loaf Ico } 
Pha 1) Prodaw tied . 7 i ” | 
Hip a llal po) 
Corned be \ hay hy M Neillé b 
“oa see! 


If you live in Canada address Libby: 
MeNeill & Libby of Canada, L.td., 
39 East Front Street, Toronto, 


Ontario, ¢ ‘anada 9 
















































| The Simplest i 
Way | 
to End a Corn | 


ECIDE now to mas- [ 
ter your corn for- 


ever. Let today’s j 
corn be the last. Blue-jay |” 
will free you from the | 
most painful corn. Apply [| 
one of these soothing plas- 
ters tonight. Pain ends. 
In 48 hours the corn dis- 
appears. Only Blue-jay 
gives this insurance. Par- 
ing is temporary. Harsh 
liquids are dangerous. eel 
Millions of corns are ended the | 
Blue-jay way. Most corns re- 
quire but one application. An fF | 
occasional stubborn one, two 
orthree, Try the gentle, sim- 
ple Blue-jay way tonight. You | 
will never be the victim of -— | 
corns again, } 


BAUER & BLACK bet] 
Chicago and New York pee | 


Makere of Surgical Drossings, etc. 


Blue-jay 


Stops Pain—Ends Corns 


15c¢ and 25c at Druggictes 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plastere 


The Sport of Sports 


"THAT'S what you'll say 
after you haveread “The 
Daya of Real Sport” which 
in about the aport that re- 
creates, the aport that 
makes onthusiaamant 
builds pep the sport the 
is worth while, 

One aporting publication 
editor saya" This book 
belongs In every man's 
Hbrary.”’ Youcanhavelt 
in yours for justonocent 
~thecostola postcard, 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
26267ColfaxAve.,$. Bend, Ind 
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ROSY CHEEKS! 


JAP ROSE SOAP 


CLEANSES AND INVIGORATES 
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(Continued from page to) 


ranged from 16 to 21 cents a pound — and 
of course you know that there are approx- 
imately soo pounds to the bale. For the 
newer Durango (1 3-16 to t4a inches) the 
price has flutte red from Igto 28 cents, In 
order further to obfuscate you in doing 
your own statistical work on this prop 
osition you must remember that for each 
bale of cotton gimned there is produced 
half a ton of cottonseed, and 
as likely to bring fs5o0 
now. 


about 
cottonseed is just 


aw ton as $22.50, a8 prices are 


Then there are other by products, like 
bollies and lint saved) from the boll 
after at has been once ginned, and so 


on Ll couldn't get them all straight 
and sometimes sheepmen lease cotton 
fields that have been picked over and pay 
a few dollars an acre for the privilege. In 
short, a probable minimum net profit im 
1gt6 of FyoO an acre, or, Bross, seven miul- 
lions of dollars came into the Imperial 
valley for the year's cotton crop — and 
they were laughing themselves mto con- 
at tra Aten less than ten yours 
ago today! ‘There’s a paragraph that is 
simply top heavy statistics, but 
when they come im this form Teall them 
romance and like ‘em myself, 


\ ulstons 


with 


N‘ IW, that’s all very well. Two years 
avo there was a mandown near Signal 
Mountaim who went broke on cotton in 
1916 he cleaned up $150,000 and paid for 
his raneh. A laundry solicitor from im- 
perial went to Calexico on 4O acres, put 
in Durango, did most of his own work and 
vot his relatives and friends to help him 
pick, netting $4200 and then went and 
vot married! A big negro porter at Braw- 
ley found a man who was willing to let 
him have one hundred acres on shares, 
half and halt The negro has #5800 in 
the bank and is pomp to try 500 acres 
this year li veryone who touched 
cotton inthe Imperial valley m the year 
ol grace 1OQLO made Money bip money, 
I was there late in February of this year, 
when cotton Lind was being prepared for 
seeding, and | found a rush on for leases, 
even at. prohibitive like fifteen 
dollars and twenty dollars cash an acre. 
Phe experience of 1916 may be repeated 
mn LOL7 But it won't be repeated often. 
And many a cotton enthusiast would do 
well to put a cold towel on his head and 
consider the European War. The future 
cotton as a staple crop in the Imperial 
valley cannot be estimated on a basis of last 
year's earnings, and it 1s the future of the 
crop as a staple that 1s important, and noth- 


TICES 


ne else. 

1 don’t know how it ts) in) other 
farming communities, but in this valley 
it has always been the custom to follow 
few without reckoning 
on markets or anything else. One 
year everyone goes in for hay, the 
prices drop, and the only money-makers 
So the hay-makers 


the successful 


are the hog men, 


fence and cross-fence and buy hogs, and 


then pork drops to four cents on the hoof 
and the dairymen coin gold. Thereupon 
the hog fanciers turn off their stock at a 


sacrifice and buy cows, to the extent thar 
alfalfa goes to twenty dollars a ton and 
the few hay men pet rich overnight. 
Straightway the valley butchers its high 
priced cows and flops back to hay agai, 
en masse, Vhat parable may be carrying 
al fifty per cent overload of hy perbol but 
It wives you the idea. Now Tm interested 
in observing how far the cotton craze will 
spread before the market tumbles, bring 
ing the staple into disrepute in the neigh 
borhood and setting back a large number 
of speculating ranchers who ought to 
know better. With this ino mind I'm 
trymg to contemplate normal conditions, 


OTTON ts a good thing for the valley 
(and through it for the Southwest asa 
whole) for one reason it is a cash erop. 
Also bankers will loan on it. Also it ts 
now dehnitely established that the valley, 
Usinp iripation, can prow earher cotton, 
of a finer prade and considerably more to 
the acre than any locality im the black 
cotton belt of the South. ‘The manu- 
facturers of fine cotton goods have a 
strong preference for cotton raised by 
rigation and undamaged by ram and are 
willing to pay a premium to get it. ‘The 
world's cotton stu ply will alw ays be 
limited as the land suitable for its pro 
duction is limited, and there are reasons 
for believing that these newly developed 
long-staple varieties will rarely be grown 
in sufhcient quantities to glut a growing 
market. Agaim, cotton will thrive in the 
valley on lands not) particularly well 
ada ted to other Crops, whi h goes on the 
credit side of the ‘si sai 
But there is something beside inflated 
war prices on the other side. ‘The cele- 
mentary unstable factor m the valley is 
labor. “The Southern cotton belt can pull 
through several seasons of 
seven and ceight-cent cotton, the valley 
could not, Lhe difference les im the cost 
of labor and its availability at the picking 
season. Moreover, there are men in the 
valley who are quite frank im saying that 
an influx of the sort of transient labor that 
a huge cotton acreage would bring would 
be about the worst thing possible, and 
they don’t want to see it. Negroes, Hin- 
dus, Japs and drifting gangs of whites are 
all very well in their way, but Imperial 
valley people don’t care about encourage 
ing them to come im hordes. Another 
point: heavy cotton planting would lead 
inevitably to farm tenantry; to the ac- 
quisition by non-residents of large tracts 
as against the intensively cultivated small 
pieces which is generally believed to be 
the main hope and insurance of the region, 
to shiftlessness; to lack of personal inter- 
est; to loss of the common bond between 
the man on the soil and the business men 
in the towns in short, to all the bad 
results of wholesale ranching through 
tenants or through gangs bossed by im- 
ported manapers, with ho permanent gor ud 
to this unique and partially isolated 
community. Even though cotton field 
hands and pickers could - depended on 
regularly to appear at the proper minute 
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Outdoors In Your Heart, 
BV.D. On Your Back 


HIS is one of the months when you 

put inall week wishing for Saturday’s 

fishing. With Outdoors in your heart 
and B. V. D. on your back, anticipation 
is keen and realization sweet. 

In our own modernly equipped cotton mills at 

Lexington, N. C., the fabric from which these 

Loose-Fitting BL V. Do undergarmentsare made, 


is produced ina scientific manner from selected 
cotton to insure durability in wash and wear. 


In our own B. V. D. Factories the garments are skilfully cut, 
strongly stitched, accurately finished to fit and be cool and 
comfortable all day long. 


If it hasn't this Red Woven Label 
’ MADE FOR THE 


[=AYA) 


| BEST RETAIL TRADE 


It isn't BN.D. Underwear 


B. VoD. Coat Cut Undershirts 
and Knee Length Drawers, 
S0c. the Garment. BV. dD. 
Closed Croteh Union Suits 
(Pat. U.S. A.) $t.00 the Suit. 


THE !8\4!1D, COMPANY. N.Y. 
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ACH of 17 years has added im- 
provements to Vudor Porch 
Shades, exclusive features for 

comfort-giving, for artistic sightliness, 
for durability. 

This year Vudor Shades offer a su- 
premely desirable, new and exclusive 
feature — porch Ventilation. Note in 
above illustration the new Vudor pat- 
ented Ventilating section made by 
weaving narrow slats very, very far 
apart for a small space at the top of 
each shade. The hot air on the porch 
rises and passes through this ventilat- 
ing section, and cool air from the floor 
takes its place. 

Aluminum Trade Mark below is the 
identification of the genuine. 








Os par, 
HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 


Janasvi Le, 





Vudor Porch Shades are not expensive. A 
few dollars will equip the average porch, mak- 
ing it a completely nthe and breezy outdoor 
room for refuge from summer heat. 


Sleeping Porches 


With Vudor Porch Shades you can use 
your day porch for a sleeping porch at 
a minimum of cost, and sleep in the re- 
freshing air in complete seclusion. 

The new Vudor Ventilating Porch Shade 
has many other distinctive features: effective- 
ness, durability— brought about by double re- 
enforcing warps, extra heavy slats protected 
at the ends so they do not break; heavy, ovaled 
bottom mouldings—roll-up *cord ‘working 
through the new Vudor Cord Glides (no pul- 
leys) which doubles its life; safety wind device 
which prevents whipping in the wind, and 
beautiful, permanent oil stains, restful to the 
eye, which do not fade. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
257 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 











Tear off and send this coupon for complete information and 
colored reproduction of Vudor Porch Shades in actual use 
on all kinds of homes. We will also send name of local 
dealer. 


Name 





Address 
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| 
and to work at a fair wage, it appears to 


| be the consensus of opinion that the v alley 
must not encourage the beginnings of big 
cotton plantations. 


ERHAPS tounderstand this you ought 

to have a word about the spirit of this 
valley. It was won from its desert state 
by individuals, fighting sometimes with 


| backs to the wall, desperately, to save | 


their little homes and holdings. There are 
comparatively few non-resident owners. 
The dream of the wise pioneers of the dis- 
trict has always been of a homogeneous 
population of small farmers, owning their 
own water system, living on their own 
ground, intensively cultivating 
tracts of from forty to a hundred and 
sixty acres, spending their money at home 
and buildmg up a permanent. society 
there. Such a dream is threatened by any 





their | 


movement which looks to wholesale pro- | 


duction. Such a dream will be surely 
shattered (a) if these same small owners 
find themselves wrecked by a few years 
of low cotton prices and are forced to rent 
or sell and to leave, or (b) if capital in 
large amount leases or buys them out, 
combines large tracts under one man- 
agement, imports cheap and undesirable 
labor to work them, and goes to Los An- 
geles or to Boston to live on its profits. 


By shaking off the hysteria superin- | 


fabulous tales of money 
made last year (and promised this year, 
by the way!) one can see many reasons for 
believing that the danger 1s minimized 
by actual conditions. First, the variety 
of cotton—the short-staple—that best 
lends itself to wholesale planting 1s not 
likely ever to be a permanently profitable 
Second, 
precarious and cheap labor is almost un- 
known. ‘Third, raising cotton by irriga- 
tion is a task requiring personal attention 
and experimentation—a powerful deter- 
rent of non-resident and wholesale plant- 
ing. Fourth, Durango and the coming 
Egyptian varieties, bearing long-staple 
fibre, will yield the biggest returns only 
through intensive cultivation. — Fifth, 
physical and political conditions are such 
in the Imperial valley proper as to dis- 


labor conditions are too | 


courage the acquisition, save by a year- | 


to-year lease, of large holdings. 


the Mexican side of the line, where there 


| are tre ‘mendous opportunities for capital, 


but where the aim of the empire builders 
in charge of development is to encourage 
intensive cultivation as truly as north of 
the line.) Sixth, there is a growing dis- 
position on the part of business men and 
bankers in the valley to check the shift- 
less methods that mark cotton planting 
in much of the South, where almost any 
grower can get credit enough to see him 
through the year, coming out at the end 
with barely enough to make life possible 
for him until the next seeding time rolls 
round and he can borrow more money. I 
don’t mean to say that the honest farmer 
in the Imperial valley can’t get finan- 


| cial backing in a pinch, but I do mean to 
| say that the valley merchants and bankers 
| don’t take 


kindly to the system which 
makes their customers and debtors vir- 
tual tenants. If President Leroy Holt of 
the First National at El Centro, for ex- 
ample, wants to go in for cotton, he wants 
to do it on his own land, not by the vica- 
rious method of loaning Bill Smith and 
Tom Jones money enough to live on and 


(Just at | 
present the big cotton plantations are on | 























Men of 
Tomorrow 


Many a boy, started off 
withasorry fundof health, 
has been built into a men- 
tal and physical ‘“‘husky”’ 
by helpful environment 
and properlyselected food. 

No one can build a sturdy, 
time-resisting wall with poor 
materials. No one can build a 
strong, manly boy on flimsy 
food 

The boy is really more im- 
portant than the wall! 


Ever think of that? 


You may be very particular 
when you inspect the materials 
you are to put into your house 
walls. 


But how about the boy—is 
his building material being 
considered? 

A true Brain and Body 
food is 


Grape-Nuts 


It possesses those vital ele- 
ments required by Nature for 
building up strong young 
bodies and active brains. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason’”’ 
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. | 
taking all their crop at the year’s end to | 
reimburse his bank. 

Walter Packard, an earnest young man 
with a long head and a peculiar fondness 
for working about eighteen hours a day, 
is in charge of the state experiment station 
of the v alley, located near Meloland, and 
[ doubt whether anyone in the valley 
knows more about theory and practice | 
there than he. He doesn’t waste my time 
talking learnedly about legumes and | 
nitrogenous substances and soil analysis 
and silt content and the cross-breeding 
of chickens in Cochin-China, but he 
speaks of spades in words of one syllable 
and demonstrates with a pencil and 
piece of white paper. Finding time hang- 
ing heavily on his hands once last year | 
between twelve o'clock midnight and two 
or three in the morning he thought up the 
notion of organizing a Farm Bureau in the | 
valley, and now he and other well in- 
formed young men are out on the road | 
four nights of the week meeting the farm- 
ers in their local school houses to talk 
things over. And Packard and his asso- 
ciates don’t do all the talking, either, 
which is very remarkable. If Big Ed 
Forrester discovers a new tobacco spray 
for aphis, Packard picks him up and takes 
him around to tell the farmers about it. 
If Charley Turner, down near Calexico, 
finds Packard wrong in a statement, he 
gets up and says so and they have it out. | 
Sometimes Packard is wrong, and some- | 
times Turner is wrong, and sometimes a 
man like E. E. Bennet or Tyler Seal 
proves that they’re both wrong, and the 
science of farming in the Imperial valley 
goes forward another step. Now I call 
that great stuff! 





| 





ELL, there’s Walter Pac kard. “The 
Imperial valley,” s says | he, in his well 
known earnest and convincing manner, | 

“is trying to avoid all the social and eco- 
nomic evils that it foresees—and farm | 
tenantry and cheap transient labor are | 
both unmitigated evils. The permanent 
future of cotton as an important crop | 
here will depend on a high-priced staple, | 
for which there is a steady demand, that | 
cannot be grown in large quantities | 
elsewhere. I believe that Durango is 
only a step between the old short-staple | 
and the variety we must have. That | 
will be some development from Egyptian | 
cotton.” | 

“For instance?” quoth I, pretending to 
know all about it. | 

“For instance, the new Pima cotton | 
originated by Mr. T. H. Kearney at the | 
government cotton breeding station at | 
Sacaton, Arizona, and raised experimen- | 
tally now around Tempe, Arizona, by the 
cotton growers’ association.’ 

“Elucidate.’ 

“Pima cotton is a mutation of Yuma | 
cotton, which is a mutation of Egyptian | 
stock.” 

“How do you mean mutation?” 

“There are two methods of improving | 
plants—one by selective breeding, the | 
other by picking out the mutations—the 
extra fine plants—from a field of true | 
specimens. An extra fine plant cannot | 
be accounted for, any more than a red- 
headed man can—they just are. By using | 
seed from these big, well-developed, 
heavily bearing plants we gain gradually 
a new and superior variety. Savvy?” 

“Sure. Same theory as eugenic mar- 
rages.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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“Jour face and hands are in perfect condition- | 


Your exquisite complexion is my inspiration. | believe | 

have painted the ideally beautiful woman. If | have failed, 

it is because my brush has missed the wondrous softness and 

radiance of that glorious skin. It shows a texture and punty 

which can result only from constant and intelligent care. 
You tell me you simply apply 


ca ext 
HiAIdS Ahead Creal 
daily, after using Hinds Cream Soap; that this treatment 


protects the skin from injury by outdoor exposure; that it 


keeps the hands in splendid condition. 

For Sunburn—To quickly cool and soothe the skin, to heal 
inflamed surfaces, apply Hinds Cream as directed. It gives positive, 
gratifying relief. 

Hinds Cre-mis Talcum Powder charms by its fragrance. 
It is purified, borated and so finely powdered that it imparts a fascinat- 
ing, velvety softness to the skin quite unlike other talcs. Send for trial 
can of this newest comfort-giving talcum. Enclose 2c stamp. 

Many women are writing for SAMPLES. Be sure to enclose 
stamps with your request: 2c for samples of Cream, 5c for trial cake 
of Soap, 2c for miniature can Talcum Powder. 

Selling everywhere or mailed postpaid from Laboratory 
Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c = Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c; jars 50c 


Hinds Cream Soap, 5c, 10c, 25c Hinds Cre-misTalcum Powder, 25c 
A. S. HINDS 


287 West Street 
Portland, Maine 
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4 Partners: Father Time Ages VELVET 

mt Mother Nature Mellows It 

An unbeatable team: ‘Time and Nature. 












When tobacco manufacturers tr y to substitute 
hurry-up curing methods for slow, natural 
ageing of tobacco, you smokers pay the price. 













There is no better method of bringing out 
the mellowness and mildness of ‘Kentucky's 
best” than two years natural ageing in sees 
hogsheads. 

VELVET is Kentucky's best Burley tobacco aged 
by Nature's method, the patient 
method, the expensive method, 
but the best method known to 


man. 
Think about that over a pipe 


of VELVET. 


Liggett « Myers Tobacco Cx 


Thar ain’t a whole lot of differ- 
ence between a ripe persimmon 
an’ a nearly ripe one—on the out- 
side. Some of these od 


matured tobaccos 
sorter Tin Op 
VELVET in 


looks. 


























Packard grinned, “You'd better leave 
biology out of it,”” he said, 

“Allright,” Lreplied. “Only T thought 
that line might enliven your dull facts 
with some color, Go ahead, perfessor.” 

“The Pima cotton has a long, silky 
staple ats first cousin, Yuma cotton, is 
bringing fifty cents a pound now, Sea 
Island cotton, the most valuable in the 
world, is prown only along the Atlanticsea- 
board and in some of the Atlantic islands, 
It requires a moist climate- so does 
the boll weevil. ‘The result is that. the 
wee vil is getting sea island and soon there 
won't be any. The next best thing, which 
is Lima, is better than Yuma cotton that 
is bringing fifty cents a pound, Do you 
follow me?” 

“Like the memory of a fragrant drink 
on a hot day in a dry county,” 1 re 
sponded, “Set’emup in the other alley!” 

“Very good. The government experi 
enters are arranging for an adequate 
supply of pure Pima seed to be sold next 
year. My opinion is that any earnest 
Imperial valley rancher can prow it with 
big profits, year in and year out, on a 
small acreage. Tf he plants just as much 
as he and his sons can cultivate and irri 
pate and as he and his family and his 
hands can pick he will make much more 
on the capital invested than the big hon 
resident planter who sticks to short 
staple oreven Durango. When that time 
comes cotton will be a great, big, impor 
tant, permanent staple crop m the Linapre 
rial valley, mdependent of war-time 


pric CS 


bE AVING. learned all there is to know 

about social and economic evils and 
mutations T went to sound out Arpyle 
MeLachhin, for twelve years a cotton 
expertoem loved by the rovernment and 
for plata, years in charge of the long 
staple cotton experiments of the povern 
ment experts, 4 work that resulted in 
establishing Durango cotton culture ona 
large commercial seale, Tle is now an 
independent planter in the valley. Mr 
MeLachlan hasn't Packard’s enthusiasms. 
Kconomn and social evils don’t excite 
‘him. As president of the Imperial Valley 
Long-Staple Cotton Association his busi 
ness (or part of it) is to reach his hand 
into a cotton bale, pull out a sample, 
comb out the staple with long fingers like 
a violinist’s, and tell you coldly, exactly 
how much your bale of cotton is worth 
f.o. b. the cars at Worcester, Massachu 
setts, or Wall Street, New York. Argyle 
MeLachlan knows so much about cotton 
as to embarrass you. 

“Most growers,” he observes, waving 
an arm, “think that cotton is a matter of 
planting the seed, irrigating, cultivating, 
picking, ginning and ee n hiring a boy to 
drive the money to the bank. When 
prices reach the point they did last year 
that covers the ground, But when cotton 
begins to reach normal in the market the 
grower’s end is only half of it the rest 1s 
b up to the man who handles and sells it 
‘There are about twenty-five different 
kinds of cotton in a season, each with its 
own price and its own best market, ‘There 
are three or four different lengths and 
three or four different grades m= each 
length. ‘Towards the end of the season 
there is cotton that is stained by rain or 





spotted or dirty. Just now we are selling 
anything that looks faintly like cotton. 
In normal years we may be able to sell 
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Give Your Feet a Vacation This Summer 
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4 VERY day is vacation day for feet incased in stylish, comfortable 
Keds. ‘Chey are durable and modish for office wear, smart and 
dressy for vacation and weck-end trips and easy and comfortable for 
after-hours recreation. Women and children love to wear them around 


the home, in the park, everywhere. 


Keds 


mean pleasing comfort for all the family. The new 
styles are many and varied, but in all there are the 
same smart, attractive features—tops of soft, flexible 
canvas, springy rubber soles, high or low rubber heels. 





Give every member of your family a pair of Keds. They’ll 
wear longer than any shoe at anything like the price. The 
reputation of the largest rubber manufacturer in the world is 
back of every pair of Keds. Ask to see the three leading grades 
at your dealer’s. 














$1.50 
up 


NATIONAL 


Keds 


$1.25 
Ys. Gh to 
camorine $2.00 
Keds 





$1.00 
to 








United States Rubber Company 


New York 
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Do you have weak arches? 
Then you need the Foster 
Orthopedic Heel which 
gives that extra support 
where needed. Especially 
valuable to policemen, mo- 
tormen, conductors, floor 
walkers and all who are on 
their feet a great deal. 7bc 
attached of your dealer— 
orsent postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of 60c. and outline of 


your heel. 


cATS PAW 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


Stop—start!—wind in and out the maze 
of traffic—quickly—sure-footedly. 
Slipping is the biggest danger in your 
daily life. When your brain says, “slow 
down” or “step lively” there must be 
no foot-treachery. 


Good news, friends! The same Cat’s 

Paws that ease your steps make walking 

safe. That Foster Friction Plug is the 

reason. 

Cat’s Paws contain no dirt-carrying holes, and 

they cost no more than the ordinary kind. 
50 cts. attached— White, 


Tan & Gray. For Men, 
Women and Children, 


FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
105 Federal Street - «+ Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which prevents slipping. 


Friction 


Prevents 
Slipping 
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of Good 
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The Sign that Lends Prestige N capped mountains, 

to a Very primeval forests, nation: 

al parks, scenic high- 

Delightful Gift oe, el ways, inland gous, 

) akes, tumbling rivers, 

ee. \ waterfalls, and the wonderland of Alaska. 
i" For Free Copy write 

Askyourdealer \ Wl e 1. M. HOWELL, SECRETARY OF STATE 
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i | TOURIST BOOK FREE’ 


Illustrating a Holiday 
In Washington State 


The beautiful colored pic- 
tures made from actual pho 
tographs, depict, and the 
text matter deseribes the 
unrivaled attractions 
snow; 


DEPARTMENT J., OLYMPIA, WASH. 








| only the best. Our business is to keep in 
| touch with the ramifications of the market 

and deliver each bale according to its 
quality and length of staple and condition 
to the man who will pay the highest price 
for it. 

“Valley soil and climate conditions are 
such that the best cotton can be raised 
| here if the planters will take trouble with 
it, bue they can’t depend on luck. The 
first essential Is clean seed and seed is a 
world of trouble all by itself. A dirty 
wagon, a dirty gin, a dirty seed conveyor, 
careless handling, indiscriminate storing, 
planting too close to other varieties 
any one of a hundred things may result 
in a poor crop of mixed and hybrid cotton. 
And down goes the price. There is no 
boll weevil in the valley and there may 
never be any. That is an advantage this 
region has over others. ‘The soil is suit- 
able, the climate is perfect. But the 
planter and the man who markets the 
product can’t rely on these things. 
They’ve got to use their heads—and 
that’s a painful process for some of them.” 

“What do you call the best variety?” | 
asked, hoping to catch Walter Packard 
in an argument with a rival authority. 

“Short-staple is the worst,” McLach- 
lan answered promptly. “Durango has 
proved asuccess. It is out of the question 
to raise Egyptian cotton here as indi- 
vidual planters. Egyptian and all its 
mutations require special cultivation, 
special care, and a special gin. Also 
Kgyptian cannot be planted across a fence 
from a field of short-staple, because hy- 
bridization will result, the cotton will be 
inferior, and the seed will be useless for 
re-planting. The only safe bet on the 
Egyptian varieties is to organize a com- 
munity with 2000 or 3000 acres for its 
propagation, build a gin to handle it ex- 
clusively, so as not to mix seed, and keep 
it separate from all other varieties. When 
the valley planters get that far along the 
cotton world will sit up and take notice.’ 


AVING gotten myself already into a 

more or less statistical frame of mind 

[ asked: “‘Is the profit n Egyptian cotton 

sufficient to offset the increased cost of 

sroduction, picking, ginning and hand- 

ling?” Which sounds almost like a sen- 
-tence from the Census Report. 

McLachlan thrives on statistics. “Yes,” 
he said, just like that. ‘With a normal 
market Egyptian cotton could be made 
to produce a net return of $75 an 
acre a year as against $20 for wholesale 
short-staple fields. But as long as they 
continue to raise any short-staple in this 
valley you have to figure in the psychol- 
ogy of picking.” 

Holy smoke! Here was something 
reminiscent of “economic and _ social 
evils.” “You may fire when ready, Grid- 
ley,” I said. 

“The pickers won’t pick long-staple 
even at $1.50 a hundred and hurry them- 
selves to net 180 pounds a day as long as 
they can get a dollar a hundred for short- 
staple, of which they can pick three hun- 
dred pounds a day. I don’t know what 
the latest discoveries of sociology show, 
but I do know that transient labor takes 
the easiest job every time if it will pay 
enough to live on. The man who raises 
Egyptian cotton needs to follow the pre- 
cepts of Theodore Roosevelt—then he can 
keep all his cotton money in the family.” 

Bang! went my hope of a war of 
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HEN the “marriage in the mountains” of 
the Pacific and the Atlantic was solem- 
nized in 1869, a nation rejoiced. 
On that memorable day the last spike—a golden one 
was driven, uniting the two sections which spanned 
the Continent. New York and California met. 
All over the country the telegraph recorded the tap~-tap~— tap of the 
sledges as they drove the spike. It was a national holiday of thanksgiving. 





lor the Union Pacific was a federal project designed by wise men 
to bind the Union together. ; 

é * > . . . ce 

Without such a road,’’ said President Buchanan in 1857, “we can- 

not protect California and our Pacific possessions against invasion.”’ 

And Lincoln, the next president, saw the necessity for such security. 

The Act of Congress creating the Union Pacific specified that “‘the 
government shall at all times have the preference in the use of it for 
transporting troops and munitions of war.’’ 

rT . 7 ° ° “<é ge : 

The Supreme Court has held that this road is a “military necessity 
national undertaking for national purposes.’’ 

‘Time has dimmed the origin of this road. But the directors of the 
Union Pacific have never ceased to regard this great system as a national 


* OK Ok 


institution. 

‘The Union Pacific has kept faith with the Nation by spending scores 
of millions for improvements, making this line not only fit for war, but 
super-fit for peace. 

‘The Union Pacific is ready for its Country’s call. 

The people of the West will celebrate fittingly the 50th anniversary of 
the driving of the golden spike in the summer of 1919 in Ogden. 
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For information write to Gerrit Fort, Passenger ‘Trafic Manager, 
Union Pacific System, Chicago. 
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Glasses like those pictured 
above make your eyes look 
old. 


Besides, what a nuisance it ts to 
peer ovel the fop of yout reading 
vlasses ~ or remove them entirely 
every time you look at distant ob- 
jects, Fussing with two pairs is still 
more inconvenient. And the old 
fashioned bifocals, with the seam or 
hump, are so unsightly and age 
revealing. 


The one way to retain youthful, 
ethctent eyesight is to wear 


RYPTOK 
GLASSES 
THE INVISIBLE BIFOCALS 


KRYPTOKS (pronounced 
Crip-tocks) keep your eyes young 
in usefulness, because they combine 
near and far vision in one lens 

They keep your eyes young in 
looks, because they have no seam 
nor hump to reveal the fact that you 
are wearing double-vision glasses 

Ihe surfaces of KRYPTOKS are 


clear, smooth and even. 


Ask your oculist, optometrist ot 
optician about KRY PTOK Glasses. 

Write for booklet, ‘‘\vc- 
sight Iffictency.’’ Please vive (if 
possible) name of your oculist, 
optometrist or optician 


KRYPTOK COMPANY, INC, 
1059 Old South Building, Boston, Mass, 


Bite 


With clear smooth 


even sur fac es 
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authorities, They pursue different paths, 
but these two, at least, come to the saine 
answer in the end, 

L have only touched on the situation 
south of the Mexican line. More cotton 
was grown there last year than in the Im- 
perial valley proper, and for large plane- 
ip the land of manana and Patyano is 
more favorable than ours. Just at pres- 
ent This Lnportance, Governor 
esteban Cantu, bad a plain and faney 
export duty on cotton A ee has cut mto 
profits to that extent that you can hear 
the growers’ howls as far north as Indie. 
Bae that duty appears to have been ne 
the result of a private vendetta 
thac | vublish because it would 
probably he li “ lous, or something, and 
they tell me that ie will not hamper de- 
velopments inthe present year So it 
may be assumed that a preat deal of Mexi- 
can hind will be added to the cotton cer- 
tainty of this new country in tor, Mana- 
ver Wardlaw of the California-Mexico 
Land and Cacel Company estimates that 
16,000 acres. on showings 


serene 


prone d iS 
4 an't 


there wall be ; 
made up to Mareh test 

The Compania Alpodonera (Cotton 
Company) of Mexteah handled pract 
cally all the output of Lower California 
last year Manager W. 1. MeCoy is au 
thority for the statement that the Coates 
and Medbury ranch of 13,000 
yielded a quarter of a million dollar crop, 
a dozen planters with 


ACTOS 
and there were 
acreage ranging from: Ooo up who netted 
returns sounding like ao bank's annual 
statement If you hap vn to have a 
rating in Bradstreet’s and are of a specth- 
lative turn your chances of cleaning up 
about three to one on a Mextean cotton 
lease are rytee h better than they would be 
against one of Governor Cantu’s roulette 
wheels ino his capital But until inter- 
national questions are straightened out 
the man who wants to try forty acres wall 
robably be better oll all vwround on the 
‘sania siule of the line 

They told me an interesting yarn an 
the valley anent cottonseed and tts price, 


HIS M¢ 


The seed is valuable for oil, meal and 
other by-products, and in the South has 
always commanded a good price. Bue in 
the valley there was no competition and 
there were heavy freight rates to consider 
in connection with exporting, with the 
result that, up to the first of last year, 
cottonseed sold for as low as $12.50 4 ton 
The men who were buying it were prob 
ably making a pretty good thing. Then 
one day a young Texan showed up, im 
quiring about cottonseed, He was willing 
to advance honey CoO prospec tive planters 
in- return for an option on their seed. And 
he raised the price offered by the old firm. 
They met his price, then raised it. Te 
raised back. ‘They became alarmed and 
the price shot up with a bang. Along 
towards the middle of June, months be- 
fore there was a boll of cotton to be 
picked, the price for cottonseed had aero- 
planed to $4o, #45, and ¥50 and the valley 
ylanters were spending cottonseed money 
tke miners 

Phen inquiry developed the fact that 
the young Lexan had really bought very 
little he had only tickled the rice 
enough to excite his competitors, When 
it was all over someone asked him what 
the idea was, 

He prinned, “My ol’ dad had a racket 
with those fellows back nm Pexas,” he sand 
“They came out hyar an’ co'nered the 
mahket. So dad gave me along poke an’ 
tol’ me to come out an’ ahpravate the 
wice a little. Youeall hyar in the valley 
ve" ped ne right smahe, an’ Preckon it cost 
that path of cottonseed men ‘round three 
hundred thousan’ this yeah. ‘That's 
all.” 

Butieisn’t all, really. Uhe faney prices 
for cottonseed have spoiled Imperial 
valley farmers and they'll never take 
$12.50 a ton for seed again never again! 
Personally Tecan think of a lot of things 
Vd rather have happen to me than to have 
that Texan and his father take a dislike 
to me and send after me with that “long 
woke!” And think of the humorosity of 
it, as Mr. Polly would probably say! 


YTHER 


(Continued from page 47) 


“You're a piker! A piker! And your 
father before you was a piker!” 

Phe child had been still through utter 
terror of the strange with the 
heavy hands and rough votee. Now he 
a monotonous, hystern al 


wotnan 


le pain fo ery 
little wank; and he shivered, 

“Your father would never be ‘ie’ when 
he was tagged, Dickie. Your father was 


always a quitter. He ruined my life but 


| he'll not spoil my son's life.” 


She placed a hand under his chin and 
forced the little uncomprehending face 
up to mect the blazing scrutiny of het 
Cyes, 

“Listen, Dickie! You're going to play 
square! You're not to squirm out of your 
share of the work. You'll noe quit tll 
and you're hot pong to 
Do you understand?” 

don’t want to be ‘it,’ 
The child's eyes again filled 


you're beaten 
be beaten! 
“Bebut 1 
Mammal!” 
with tears, 
“You must be, when it’s your turn!” 


She pushed him from her with such 
violence that he staggered backward and 
fell, lying ino a disconsolate, shivering 
heap on the floor. And then the tele 
phone rang. 

For a moment Margot Borland stood 
and looked at the child. At fiese she did 
hot appear to have heard the summons 
Hler eyes had lose them blaze, and held a 
frightened, pitiful look; and her face had 
blanched curiously, a dull white. 

“Don't ery any more, Dickie!” she 
said quietly, 

She picked him up and laid him on het 
couch. “The phone rang again. 

“Don't answer it now, Margot, please!” 

She shook my restraining band from 
her shoulder, 

“Yes, Jim. Yes, this is Margot--What? 
No, nothing serious--no really, Jim! Just 
a childish squabble-—But Jim, don’t 
come down tonight.” 

She repeated it tonelessly, disregarding 
my praying hand on her arm 
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Crops Grown and Harvested on Imperial Valley Farm Lands 
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Lhe most fertile and productive Farm Lands in America, producing from two to three diversified crops each year, 
We have these lands FOR SALE in tracts of from five acres to six hundred forty acres, ranging in price from 
$05.00 per acre, up; water stock $17.50 per share. ‘Terms on both land and water stock ' down and '§ per annum 
with interest at 70> on deferred payments, 

An abundance of water supplied from the largest unit irrigation project in America, “The Colorado River.” 
This Valley ranks foremost in the production of Cotton, Alfalfa, Kaflir Corn, Milo Maize and Barley; Cante 
loupes and early Vegetables. Also Cattle, Hogs, Sheep and Poultry. For further information address, WALTER K. 
BOWKER, GENERAL AGENT, sor-2-3 Bryson Building, Los Angeles, California, or, 

Hl. HH. CLARK, General Manager, Imperial Valley Farm Lands Ass’n, Calipatria, California. 
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HEAFFE 


SELF FILLING PEN 


AND NAVY 


FOR UNCLE 


SAM'S FIG 


Wherever he yor ’ rs 


from your Soldier or vilor Hoy 


STUDENTS 
SPECIAL 


$2.76 


sthi 


Wirihaltce lelv i 


ING BoyYs 


ou will anaiounly wait for a line 


> help bun write long and often 


him a SHEAPEER, The World's Beat Pen) writes the instant af 


touches paper can be canned 


wnywhere, anyhow 


$2.50 up 


SOLD BY GOOD DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


W A SHEATIER PEN ¢ 





rub the tired muscles with a few drops 
of the soothing, refreshing, antiseptic 
liniment, Absorbine, Jr. You will find 
it pleasant and convenient to use and 
remarkably eflicacious. 


Absorbine, Bie invigorates jaded muacles, 
limbere the jointe and prevents second-day 
soreness and lameness after a strenuous, tire 
some day of aport or wor 


Absorbine: 





THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
tAaoe mann ate ue ane 





combines efficiency with safety, being made of 
ure herba, and in ponitively non poisonous 
‘hen, too, Absorbine, Jr, is a safe, powerful 
germicide which makes it eapecially valuable 
as an application for cute, bruises 
and sores No danger of infec tion if 
Absorbine, Jr., is applied promptly 
A bottle of Py Mn 9 a r., kept 
handy for emergencios, in exe ellent 

health and accident insurance 
USE. ABSORBINE, JR., wher 
ever a high-grade liniment or a 
positive germicide is indicated 

$1.00 a Bottle at Druggists 

or Postpaid. 
A LIBERAL TRIAL BOTTLE will be 
sent to your address on receipt of 
10c. in stampa 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
243 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Sry 


Sheer blouses may be worn 
in perfect taste after the hair 
from the underarms has been 
removed with El Rado. Aside 
from the demand of fashion, you 
will enjoy a delightful sensa- 
tion of comfort and cleanliness. 
El Rado removes hair from the 
face, neck or arms in a simple, 
‘womanly’? way—by washing it 


off. Easily applied with piece 


of absorbent cotton. Does not 
stimulate or coarsen later hair 


growth, Entirely harmless. 


Ask for (Rade at any toilet goods 
counter. ‘Two sizes, 50c¢ and 
$1.00. Money-back guarantec. 


If you prefer, we will All your order by 
mail, if you write enclosing stamps or coin, 


PILGRIM MFG, CO., 22 E. 28th Se., N.Y. 











“No, don’t come down. Don't come 
tonight, Jim. No, | don’t want to see you 
again, please, ever. To mean it. Jim, | 
don’t want to go into that again. “Vhis is 
final. Please understand! Only a halt 
hour ago that Tsar that? Well 1 take 
it back, Jim! And Jim! Please don't 
phone again.” 

When | was a small child [ used to heat 
my ig prone vcak of the crack of 
doom, always ee that the crack 
of et must be a mighty reverberating 
sound that would sunder heaven and 
earth, and sky and water. It might be, 
but not necessarily SO. It may be the 
smallest possible sound a sigh that only 
a heart could hear. The crack of doom 
for Jim Garland might well have heen the 
click of the receiver as Margot Borland 
hung it on its hook. 

She was erying when I left the room 
hard dry sobs, her face pillowed in the 
boy’s tousled brown curls. When | 
thought of Jim Garland, pacing back 
and forth in his handsome, lonely hotel 
room | was glad that | would never have 
a son, or the heartaches that always seem 
to go with sons. ] went back again; | 
could not help it. T knew she loved Jim 
Garland. The boy was asleep, worn out 
by crying; she still held him close in het 
strong arms, the rosy curve of his cheek 
wessed against the folds of her blue 
hacen 

“Margot,” 
the old subject, ‘ 
man like a Garland because 
won't be ‘ when he’s t: ped!” 

The child sobbed spasmodically in his 
sleep », and she held up a warning hand. 

t's no use" with quiet finality. 
“There's no man living who can tell me 
my boy is a piker!” 

“But Margot!” [ protested. 

Dickie flung a warm, moist little paw 
up, and across her cheek; and into het 
eyes flashed a look that made me wish for 
the heartaches which always seem to go 
with sons, 

“You don’t understand,” 
Borland gently. 

I did not understand, 
that there was something 
her voice and eyes which [ did not have 
Something which shut me out as effec 
tually as would a door slammed in my 
face. If you are an old maid, you will 
know what | mean. 


I ple saded, harking back to 


‘don’t throw away a good 


Dickie 


said Margot 


I only knew 
something m 


The 
Forty-Nine1 


(Continued from page 23) 


far down the canyon; but his thoughts were 
mostly of the past. Often he turned his 


eyes with a different look tow ard the pe: iks 


in the east, and let his fancy roam beyond 
them, through hidden, unexplored gulehes 
where he knew there was gold to be found 
all it needed was a man to go pan it out! 
If Bill and he only could .. . . but 
that was impossible, and he would jump 
his thoughts back to the dead, lost days. 
The colors, odors, sounds of his daily life 
stirred his memory. His dreams ran prin- 
cipally to the old days when he and Bill 
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The —— 
that Stays Sharp 


Here are pocket knives that 
do stay sharp—that do give 
“ service, that do make men 
<e.c SIMMONS > el swear by them. It’s the first- 
Oe (AAT class English cutlery steel 
oe is Be j in the blades. It’s the fine 
temper and the fine work- 
manship, too. Besides, the 
springs keep their snap and 
the handles hang onto their 
job. They stick. 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Pocket Knives 


have more than forty-eight 
years of quality to their 
credit. That’sourargument 
for them—first,last,always. 


Any time any Keen Kutter 
Pocket Knife doesn’t prove 
satisfactory the dealer is 
authorized to return the 
money. 


**The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’ 
Trade Mark Registered. K, C. SIMMONS, 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
Simmons Hardware Company 


Manufacturers and Distributers 


St. Louis New York 
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To the well man, every day is 


The hey to 
the situation 













Old proverb 


Business men. The daily grind and the 
nightly fag—the meagre appetite which 
makes fasts of feasts and unpleasant duties 
of what should be enjoyable dinners. Such 
a regime must eventuate in a soggy brain. 


pNHEUSER-BUscy, 


hh, Nubine 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF TRADE MARK 


Liquid-Food-Tonic 


was made for just suchas you. It helps the 
appetite, aids digestion, strengthens, builds 
—a tonic in the best sense of the word. 
Lightens the burden that over-work, over- 
play, years or sickness may place on one's 
shoulders. Take at each meal and before 
retiring. 


All Druggists—Most Grocers 


Malt-Nutrine declared by U.S. Internal Reve- 
nue Department to bea pure malt product—not 
ar alcoholic beverage. Contains 14.50 per cent 
malt solids—1.9 per cent alcohol. 


Interesting booklet on request 


Anheuser-Busch St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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Let this Skillet 
och aale) al-isarch is 


No description can make you appreciate 
the beauty and valueot Wagner 


stamped, but cast, solid, seamless, without 
joint or rivet. Try it! Then you will be 
eager to Wagnerize your entire ,itchen. 
' 60 cents brings this Skillet (6'4 inches in diameter) 
! to you, postpaid. Booklet free on request. 
THE WAGNER MFG. CO. 


Dept. 39 


are. Not 


IRAN s 


CAST 
ALUMINUM 


“From Generation to Generation’ 


Sidney, Ohio 
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roamed the creek bottoms with their gold 
pans and their short picks; to camptres 
among the pines, with Bill across the 
ylowing embers. What high hopes had 
ia theirs!’ How they had planned to 
come out of the mountains with gold 
enough to make them independent. With 
good luck, they had declared, they could 
clean up enough from one good strike. 
And what had come of their dreams? 
Well, somehow neither of them had run 
upon a strike of much importance, and 
finally Bill had made up his mind to try 
the city. John often recalled the talk 
they had had that summer night so long 
ago when Bill had spoken of his decision. 
He had not pains with Bill, had not 
believed that they could make a strike in 
the busy city. And the outcome of it was 
that Bill had gone, alone. John had re- 
mained; had continued working over 
gravel in the streams, and had heard from 
his partner now and again. Bill had 
found the city satisfactory, had gotten a 
job to his taste. Then, after a long inter- 
val, John had heard that Bill was getting 
to be a big figure in mining circles in the 
city. Finally, after much forwarding 
and delay, a letter from Bill had reached 
him. John had replied that things had 
not gone very well with him, but that he 
expected to make his strike soon. Then 
came the invitation for a visit, and John 
had journeyed to San Francisco to see his 
old partner. They had spent a memora- 
ble week together; Bill was changed, but 
not in his heart nor his memory. And 
when he gently tried to suggest that John 
need not return to the mountains, that 
he need not worry about money, John 
had stopped him. He would not listen; 
the mountains were for him; and so it 
had been arranged that he take charge 


| of the Forty-Niner. 


ee ten years the cabin and the de- 
serted town had been home to him, but 
he was not satisfied. Never was he quite 
free from the pangs of the wanderer who 
has settled down. The years he had been 
caretaker of the mine had run along un- 
eventfully; the sameness of it irked him, 
for so long a footloose roamer of the 
mountains. He longed keenly for new 
skylines and nomadic camps on strange 
creeks. Back in his old head lurked the 
conviction that he could uncover that 
rich strike he had sought so long—if only 
he would get about it. All these years he 
had kept Julius, the burro, so that he 
would be ready to strike out into the back 
country—though he knew, deep in his 
heart, that he would not go and leave 
Bill in the lurch. His monthly check 
never failed to arrive; old Din Foy, the 
Chinese freighter, passing through twice 
a month with his mule train, always took 
the check, cashed it at Tylerville, bought 
supplies for the cabin, and fetched them 
and the change to John’s door two weeks 
later. ‘Things came too easy! He was 
wasting time! But no hint of this did he 
give Bill. No, sir, it would never do to 
let Bill know of his dissatisfaction, for 
Bill needed him right there in Golden- 
glow. 

Numerous times he had been on the 
verge of deserting this safe haven with its 
regular income and, with Julius  trans- 
porting the outht, strike out for himself 
again. His rickety saw-buck pack saddle, 
the frayed alforjas, the battered and 
worn prospecting equipment, lay ready 
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‘The Armies of the World Use 
the Gillette Safety Razor 


AR is the great test of 

any article of utility. 
The soldier’s kit is reduced to 
actual necessities. 

You can’t imagine a soldier 
carrying ‘round a strop and 
hone. 

The Official Army Regula- 
tions of all Countries now call 
for a clean shave. And beyond 
all question the Gillette is the 
Razor of the Great War—of 
all the Armies, on all fronts. 


Gillette Razors and Blades 
have gone abroad ina continu- 
ous stream of shipments from 
this Country—by thousands, 
by hundreds of thousands and 
by millions! 

One recent shipment was 
80,000 Razors and 600,000 
dozen Blades. 


Write for the New Gillette Cata- 
logue. See the thirty styles of Gillette 
Safety Razors, $5 to $50. 


Milady Décolleté is the dainty little Gil- 


lette used by the well-groomed woman 
to keep the underarm white and smooth. 


NO STROPPING 


They've gone by Atlantic 
Passenger Steamers — by 
Freight —by International 
Parcels Post. By first-class 
registered mail and they’ve 
gone as personal baggage with 
passengers. 

They’ve gone by Pacific 
Steamers to Japan and through 
Manchuria, then via the Trans- 
Siberian Railway to Russia. 

Isn’t there a lesson in this 
for every man in America 
who has not yet adopted the 
Gillette Shave? 


We venture to say there is not a man 
living with a beard to shave but can 

















shave better with a Gillette—if he will 
use it correctly. 


If there is any man who is not en- 
thusiastic over the Gillette it is probably 
because he has not caught the simple 
knack of using it. 

The Gillette is so efficient that men 
continually take advantage of it by 
cheating on the lather. 

Be fair to the Gillette: soften the beard 
with a thick lather, well rubbed in, the 
same as you would with any other razor. 


Insert a fresh blade, screw the handle 
down tight. Use a light slanting angle- 
stroke. You will find the beard slips off 
almost like magic. 

Now dash the face with cool watet 
and pat dry with a soft towel. 

There are thousands of young men 
just coming to shaving age. “Uhe Gillette 
will help them to form good habits— 
the saving of small sums that count up 
to big ones—the habit of getting started 
on time—of doing a thing perfectly in the 
quickest way, with the fewest motions, 


If You Live in Canada—write the Gillette 
Safety Razor Company of Canada, Ltd., 73 
St. Alexander St., Montreal, for Canadian 
Catalogue and Prices. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAzoR Co. 
Boston, U.S.A. 
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How Do You Expect to “Work Likea Horse” 


—yet treat yourself as an intelligent farmer would scorn to treat his 
plow-horse? Your body demands careful attention, like any other 
finely adjusted piece of machinery. 
good treatment and suffers just as acutely from neglect. 


It responds just as readily to 


' Neglect of the bowel function and the habitual use of laxative pills 
and waters frequently result in chronic constipation. 
dies” for constipation whip the bowels into action until eventually 
the system comes to demand the spur of a cathartic before it will 
work at all. For this reason physicians everywhere are recom- 
mending Nujol—the internal lubricant. 
drugs, acts mechanically by keeping the intestinal contents soft and 
so facilitating normal movements. 


Nujol, unlike physics or 


Nujol being a lubricant, does not gripe or upset the system, 


The Standard Oil Company [New Jersey] has used its world-wide re- 
sources in producing Nujol and its reputation is behind the product, 
Nujol is the only remedy for constipation we manufacture. 


only in pint bottles bearing Nujol trade-mark, 
foslenly modern and sanitary, 


All bottles filled at our Nujol 


| STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
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TALCUM POWDER 
‘‘Fragrant as Fresh Roses’’ 


For face and body this pure powder is best. 
Healing and soothing to 
A Trial Offer: "or i§ex 


miniature of Jap Rose Soap, 
Jap Rose Cold Cream and Jap 


JAMES S. KIRK & eed 627 E. Austin Ave. 
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REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parte of the East. Consult our nearest office before 


chipping. Cars carefully londed and unlonded by experionced mon 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Vacific Hidg., San Franelsco Van Nuys Bldg,. Los Angeles 
Alaska Rullding, Seattle Pee | Dickson Memory School 


New Vork Rowton 
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ina corner of the cabin. But always did 
he quell the impulse with arguments 
based on what Bill would think. Could 
he betray a position of trust?) Could he 
go back on old Baill who was depending on 
him to keep the mine in shape? Cer- 
tainly not! And so he would settle back 
into the groove, explaining apologetically 
to Julius his reasons for staying. 

To relieve the strain of inactivity he 
had turned to the mine for occupation, 
Having only a vague reason why, he had 
rigged a littke common-sense whim in the 
tunnel and had sunk a stope through the 
foot wall of the vein. Patiently day after 
day he swung his pick and hoisted the 
refuse. And a month’s labor brought him 
to a blind lode whose richness fairly made 
his breath catch in his throat. le had 
gone far enough to make sure the gold 
was there in sufhcient quantity, and there 
he had left it. Had not Bill written more 
than once that some day, when the com- 
pany could spare the time, it would prob- 
ably reopen the old mine? Who was he, 
John Goodwin, to tell a great corporation 
its business? Bill must have known this 
all along. Of course the mine would be 
worked again; Bill had almost promised 
it. He could wait. 

In the first flush of his discovery he 
had painstakingly made a hand rocker. 
The thing he constructed was crude and 
inefhcient, but when, merely to test the 
affair, he had run through it some of the 
old waste from the dump, there remained 
some dull yellow particles which made 
his old heart jump. Here was something 
Bill didn’t know! Why, there was a for- 
tune in the dump alone, forgetting about 
the unworked vein underground. And 
his home-made apparatus did not get all 
of it either. The company could recover 
it all; Bill would know how 


I) had debated whether he should 

write to Bill about it. But Bill knew 
his business; wasn’t he the president? Bill 
was waiting for some good reason, don’t 
forget that! And it was not right, he told 
himself, to recover the gold without or- 
ders. It savored too much of “high 
grading,” a practice frowned upon. se- 
verely. So he hugged what he knew to 
his thin old chest and waited. Several 
years, in fact. Bill was likely having a 
hard time convincing the others that the 
Forty-Niner should be reopened, but he 
would, all right. 

It was a long time after the discovery of 
the gold in the stope and in the dump 
when old Kin Wilson rode off down the 
trail, leaving with John Goodwin the 
letter and the two checks from Bill. Now 
that he had this invitation to come, he 
would tell Bill everything. He could talk 
to his old partner better than he could 
write, and Bill wouldn’t think he was try- 
ing to interfere in the company’s  busi- 
ness. With this news, and what Bill al- 
ready knew, surely he would have no 
trouble convincing the others. And then 
old Forty-Niner would show its owners a 
thing or two! 

The old man’s pulse ran high as he 
thought of this al of the coming meet- 
ing with his old friend. What a lot of 
good things they had eaten, and how they 
had talked over old times the last time he 
had seen Bill down in the city. They 
would do the same this time, only he 
would have the gold to tell about now. 
How Bill’s eyes would shine, and how 
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proud he would be of his old partner. 
‘The old caretaker chuckled to himself at 
the thought. He would leave in the morn- 
ing carly and walk to Briggs’ place, eight 
miles below, and arrange with Briggs to 
drive him to Tylerville, where he would 
take the stage and connect at Sonora 
with the railroad. By evening of the 
second day he would be in the city, and 
the next morning he would walk into 
Bill's ofhce. He had the money to pay 
his way and to stop at a first-class hotel. 
Bill always did things right. 

As'the day drew to a close John Good- 
win set about arranging for his. trip. 
He got out his old Gladstone bag and his 
faded green-black frock coat. From be- 
neath the bunk he drew forth a shirt, 
board stiff as to bosom, and yellowed with 
age. He found an old collar, too, one 
which buttoned to leave a wide space 
open in front, and a string tie. For a 
trip to the city to see Bill one should look 
one’s best. So he rubbed his old cowhide 
boots with bacon rind, decided which pair 
of overalls were in best condition, and 
packed some underwear and bandanas in 
the grip. He would shave in the morning 
and when he reached the city he would 
go into one of those barber shops and 
have the man cut his hair. Tle would 


gather and take with him a bunch of 


manzanita bells; Bill had always been 
partial to these waxy little flowers. It 
was with a high heart that John Good- 
win pulled the blankets up to his chin 
that night. 


IXTY hours later the elevator in the 
Tyrrell building debouched — John 


Goodwin in front of the offices of the 


Consolidated Tlines Corporation. — His 
wide black hat, pinched to a high peak, 
had been carefully brushed; the barber 
had trimmed his white hair and combed 
it down with the aid of some sweet smel- 
ling liquid; the old frock coat, unpressed 
but clean, caught and held the light on its 
glossy surface. A low-cut vest, its top- 
most buttons missing, revealed his yellow- 
hued shirt, while about his shriveled 
throat the Daniel Webster collar stood 
out like a white wall about a weazened 
tree. What mattered it if his trousers 
were of blue denim, their bottoms tucked 
into the tops of his heavy boots? His 
faded eyes looked forth on the world with 
complete confidence, and consciousness 
of his position gave him an air which went 
well with his habiliments of a bygone era. 
In one hand he carried his bag, in the 
other he carefully held a small withered 
bunch of manzanita blossoms. John 
Goodwin had come to call on his old 
partner. 

His kindly old face shone with antici- 
pation as he pushed open the door and 
looked in. A young woman seated at a 
de ‘sk raised her eyebrows. He advanced. 

“Whom did you wish to see?” she asked 
mechanically. She was accustomed to 
seeing strange looking mining men from 
the mountains. 

“T came down, miss, to see Bill Dun- 
can,” he said, putting down his bag and 
taking off his hat. 

“What is the nature of your business?” 
she demanded. 

“Why—ah—” he stammered, “you 
see, [ just got a letter asking me to 
come—” 

“Was it business?” 

“Yes, and—” 
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The Importance of 


having the Law on YOUR side 


The most wonderful thing about law is the protection it gives to the man who is 
right and who knows he is right. The man who understands the first principles of 
Business Law may be prudent in ordinary business transactions, but the man who has 
Parsons’ Laws of Business at his elbow never guesses. He knows! He knows that 
he knows! And he has the Law on his side. ‘The man who depends only on the law of 
common sense is sure to find out that: 

Many a will is contested and upset 

Many a deed or lease contains a clause that he doesn’t KNOW about 

Many a note proves worthless 

Many a contract contains a qualifying or nullifying provision 

Many aman suffers financial loss or has the expense of a lawsuit, because 
he did not KNOW, or provide against the invasion of, his RIGHTS 


Parsons’ Laws of Business (/9/7 Edition) 


is the one great, standard text and reference book on Business Law, the book that saves endless lawyers’ con- 
sultations and fees; the book that keeps you out ef legal entanglements; the book that insures you against 
legal mistakes; the book that sharpens your intellect and fires the ambition of young men in business or just 
entering business; the book that hundreds of business and professional men recommend and thousands use; 
the book that should be in the home or on the desk of every man or woman who owns property; who is in 
business; who does business and who has ambition to succeed. 





Have you given a Note? 

Do you take Boarders? 

Is your house or other property 
Insured? 

Are you an Author? 

Are you an E Are you a Manufacturer? 

Are you an Agent? Do you run or own a Car? 

Do you hold a Note? Are you a Farmer? 


Do you make Contracts? 
Are you an Investor? 
Are you a Banker? 
Is your life Insured? 
Are you a Part 
















On these subjects and on all other conceivable vital business matters 
there are chapters in Parsons’ Laws of Business written by thi it great 
constitution: ) lawyer, Prof. Theophilus Parsons, in untechnical, under 
standable business English. FE = chapter is a clear, forceful, author 
itative exposition of its subject, and you need this book because you 
need to know that you are right. 





This is the great book of 946 pages of Business 
Law of which over 300,000 copies have been sold; 
the book that contains revised and authorita- 


tive legal FORMS of all kinds. 











If you’re a law abiding citizen youneed this book 
Is Your Will Contest-Proof? 


Consult Theophilus Parsons, formerly Professor of Law in Harvard University, in his remarkable book 
Parsons’ Laws of Business. [n this work he gives the world a wonderful exposition of the laws of inheri 
tance; explains the peculiar provisions required in wills and so clarifies the principles of inheritance law that 
when you have finished this chapter you can, aided and guided by the contest proof forms given in Parsons’ 
Laws of Business, yourself be an authority on the drawing up of so important a document 


Are You An Executor? 
Guardian? 


Do you know the duties, the powers, the rights of beneficiaries, and that executors are entitled to com 
pensation in the administration of their sacred trust? Prof. Parsons has written two wonderful chapters on 
these all-important subjects in his Laws of Business—chapters that for real information value to the layman 
are probably unequalet! in legal literature. y 


Do You Know the Peculiar Kinks 
in the Laws Relating to Married Women? 


Do you know the property rights of husband, wife, children; or other heirs, of blood relations; how they 

vary in different States? In clear, untechnical, understandable terms Prof. Parsons points out the pitfalls 

awaiting those who are careless of dower rights. Parsons’ Laws of Business in these wonderful chapters show 
how indispensable this book is to women as guide and counsellor, 





Are You An Inventor? 

Do you know that not one inventor in a hundred ever enjoys the financial reward of his discoveries, simply 
because he was ignorant of his rights under the patent laws? Forget, if you please, that Parsons’ Laws of 
Business contains about goo other pages and consider only Prof. Parsons’ masterful exposition of patent laws 
on how to proceed, on Application Forms, on Caveats, on Assignments and Grants, on Appeals, on Interfer- 
ences, on License, on Foreign Patents; on Trade-marks, etc., and you would have a book worth many times its 
remark: ably low price. 


Do You Own Property? 
Expect To? 


Nothing more fires the ambition of the men or women than the expectation of owning a home or making a 
real-estate investment. How important to know that your contracts, deeds, and other documents are cor 
rectly drawn, so that you may be sure of a clear title! Prof. Parsons’ chapters in his Laws of Business are 
absolutely authoritative on ownership lease and title, as well as on the rights of tenants, on trespass, re ntal, 
etc., ete. Every property-owner, every prospective — rty-owner, needs this wonderful book. It contains 
every standard form of Deed, Mortgage, Release, Lien, Lease, drawn up by a master mind. 

Examine this indis ocean ay newly revised, up-to-date, | 
1917 Edition of Parsons’ AWS OF BUSINESS} FREE 
FILL ar THE COUPON 
A special price of $3.60 is accorded SUNSET subscribers on Parsons’ Laws of Business 


(1917 EDITION) 





SUNSET MAGAZINE, Sunset Bldg., “San Francisco, Cal. 


SPECIAL OFFE Enclosed find $3.85 for whic h you may send me SUNSET for one year and 


Parsons’ Laws or Business. FT understand that if Lam not satisfied after 
having had the book five days for examination, fam to return same to you in good condition postpaid and you 
are to refund the purchase price of same. 


Name 
Address... . . ees Coecseseens 


City.. 
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Concrete Road leading out of Phoenix, Arizona, 


How Concrete Roads Save Gasoline 


VERY motorist has observed how his car acceler- 
4 ates when he goes from an unimproved road to a 


stretch of concrete; but he 


a saving of power and gasoline that acceleration represents. =| 
If he were to travel over a hard even surface habitually instead : 
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may not realize how large 


of over the average country road, his gasoline bill would be = 


greatly reduced, 


concrete roads in his community save him $30 per year in the 


gasoline consumed by a single car, 


Reduce All Items of Operating Cost 


Concrete roads lessen all other items of operating expense. The 
strain on tires is immeasurably reduced. 
surface they can grip better and do not skid. There are no loose 


stones to bruise the fabric. 


The car rides smoothly without 
lunging and plunging over mud holes 
and rute. ‘The chassis lasta much 
longer and keeps in better repair. 


The engine haa a amooth, even pull. 


The frame, springs and trans- 
mission suffer none of the racking due 
to rough roada, The car depreciatens 
much more alowly and coate leas for 


repairs and renewala. 


Any permanent road is a boon 
to motoring, but concrete is particu 
larly desirable from the standpoint of 


Thie Association can give you some interesting figures to 
show how light ia the annual tax levy to pay off a good 
roads bond isaue. Our Bulletin No. 136 has some interesting 
facta about concrete roads. We will be glad to send it to you, 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Merchante Bank Tullding 
KANHAB CITY 
Rialto Building 


ATLANTA 

Hurt Muilding 
CHICAGO 

111 Weat Washington Mtreeat 
DALLAS 

Nouthweatern Life Mdg 
DENVER 

Ideal Coment Muilding 


MILWAUKEE 


NEW YORK 


A motorist in Mississippi has figured out that 


Viret National Bank My 
101 Park Avenue 


PARKERARURG 
Union Truat Building 


CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 
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On the hard, gritty 


eany traction, of nafo, comfortable rid 
ing, and of road visibility after dark 


Conerete also has the solidity 


and atrength which endure under 
heavy traffic and make it ao univer 
used in the moat 


nally important 


engineering wor ke 


Alternatestretches of improved 
roads and mud holes do not get the 
motoriat anywhere. He needa a con 
tinuous highway just as a locomotive 
needs a continuous track, Syatema 
of concrete highways are the efficient 


and had onomical plan. 





PITTANURGH 
Farmera Bank Huilding 
MALT LAKK CITY 
Kearna Building 
HAN FRANCIBOO 
Kialto Building 
HEATTLE 
Northern Hank & Truat Mhig 
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“Mr. Simpson,” the girl spoke into the 
phone, “a man to see you.” 
“But” began the old man, 


“TL want 


A young man stepped out of an inner 
office, “What ean | do for you?” he 
asked briefly. 

“TL ecame to see Bill Duncans he wrote 
me—" 

“Step this way,” said the younp man 


HY entered a private office and the 
young man madteated a chai. John 
Goodwin, confused by the rapid-fire ques 
tions and the shortness of the repli s he 
Why all his prelim 
inary? The last time he had come old 
Bill had come right out himself and 
grasped his hand and slapped his back 
and pushed him into his office, 
“What your business the 
company, did you say?” asked the young 


TECOCIN ed, sat dow nh. 


WAS with 
man 

“Tin from the Forty-Niner mine,” be 
yan John. “Leame down from there to 
see Bill Dunean. You see, Um in charge 
of the mine, and Bill wrote me to come, 
He's expecting me.” 

“Mer. Dunean died nearly a week apo,” 
said the young man. “At present Tam 
in charge of the affairs of the company.” 

The old man aturted pom his chan 
Ilis seamed face became tran “Dead? 
Bill dead?” he croaked, stunned, unbe 
heving 

| he other nodded. 
THEN pec ted ™ Th sat 


“Te was sucdale nh, of 
COUPSE, thont 
Wwatting 

Phe old man’s prief was acute, terrible 
He sat bent over his prafal buneh of 
mountain flowers, his deep sunk CVeEN 
burning, bis mouth working For him 
the world had prone bhack He tried to 
stummer out something of what Ball had 
written hin, but his throat filled 
Mr. Simpson, tapping: the desk wath his 
him to repam his 


WilsS 


peneal, waited for 
COMPOstbE 

“We, of course, regret this very much,” 
he said perfunctorily, “but at cannot be 
helped Personally | should like to be 
able to help you, but 1 fear it will not be 
possible, A long time ago Mr. Dunean 
secured the Forty-Niner mine from the 
company, and it was entirely under his 
personal charge. As a company, we 
abandoned the property then; it had not 
been a producer for many years and the 


equipment was not worth removing. 
Therefore you can readily understand 
that your services will no longer be 
required.” 

“ ” " 

But muster,” began John Goodwin 


“the mine 

“Loam afraid we cannot discuss. the 
matter further,” interrupted the other; 
“so far as we are concerned the mine is 
closed forever td 

Through the old man's numbed brain 
ran several thoughts: How could this 
man be gO unmoved about Ball; how could 
he refuse to learn what he, John Goodwin, 
knew about the value of the property? 
He made one more attempt: 

“You mustn't let it go! LT found 

But the other had grown impatient. 
Ile became brisk. Ile Wills SOTFY, but 
they could not apare any more time to 
him. Mr. Dunean had made spectal 
arrangements for the monthly payments 
he had received, and now that Mr, Dun 
can was gone, naturally the payments 
would cease. Oh, yes, they had found in 
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Mr. Duncan's desk an envelope addressed’ 


to John Goodwin-that was the name, 

wasn't it?—<-ahl there it was. He could 

save them the trouble of mailing it, and 
pood day! 


trail toward his cabin. Te had turned 
home imstinetively, and he could not re 
nie mber all that had taken place between 
the tune he had left the office of the com 
pany and when he had reached Sonora, 
where he had spent a wretched night 
On the stage he found himself breathing 
deeply the clean piny air, and when he 
left Tylerville for his long walk home he 
did not think about the distance. Te 
needed something to keep him occupied 
and to take his mind off his grief, Lhe 


pe GOODWIN stumbled up the 


hot spiey air oof the pine forest blew 
against his drawn face as he climbed the 
steep trail Somehow the sounds and 


odors of his beloved mountains soothed 
his troubled spit. Bue oa dull pain in 
his side caused him to stop and rest often; 
and never before had the trail seemed so 
steep nor his feet and legs felt so heavy. 
For some reason he could not keep his 
bay from knocking agaist his shaking 
knees at every step. 

‘Toward evening he dragged himself 
up to his cabin and sank into the waiting 
Julius, unemotional Julius, thrust 
shoul 


chair. 
his hammerhead ove}: his master’s 
det and tried fo Express his joy wt hin re 
As John rubbed the burro's nose, 
one phrase kept running through lis 
beam: Billis gone! Billis gone! The old 
man raised a trembling hand to his eyes 

Across the canyon, through the 
shadows of dusk, rose the top- 
Vorty-Niner mine, for ten 
now his no lonper 


tien, 


purple 
works of the 


Vears lin « hartge, 


| IS no lonpet > The thought came sud- 
denly to him. Whose was ie? That 
young upstart had said the COMpPAnYy had 
closed the mine forever had abandoned 
it. Bue then, they owned it sell 
What was it he had said about Bill t aking 
woover personally? ! By pravy, he hadn'’ t 
even opened the letter the Whipper- 
snapper had placed in his hands as he 
shoved him out of the door. Tle found 
the envelope, fumbled it open, and read: 


Dar Joun: 

In the event that T pass on before you 
do, T want you to have the Forty Niner 
mine. Some time ago T secured title to it 
from my associates, so in case LE go over the 
Long Trail it will become yours. You will 
find enclosed a quitclaim deed to the prop 
erty, which you should record at Sonora 
The taxes are paid up, John, so you will 
start with a clear title, 

Iam sure there is enough gold in the 
dump to make you a good living; the com 
pany never used modern equipment at the 
Vorty-Niner, and you should be able to 
pan considerable fine stull out of the waste 
Goldenglow may never have the new life I 
have spoken of so often, and Tam sorry if 
anything Phave said has misled you, But 
you will profit by it, old friend, so go to it, 
and good luck, And when you get tired 
of the mine and just want to ait around 
and talk to the old boys about the old 





days, as you and T have done, there’s a 
room at the Miner's Home all paid for and 
waiting for you, Bin, 


A full minute passed before John Good- 
win grasped the import of what he had 
tread, Billhad given him the Forty-Niner. 
Bill had known all the time about the 
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gold in the dump. And it was all his now! 
Vhat stubborn fools the men in the com 
pany must be not to believe that the mine 
was valuable! They did not know what 
they had piven up, those book-miners 
down in San Franeiseo. Bill knew and 
Bill was gone. Now only he, John Good 
win, knew. And it was his Lhere 
was the deed and the letter to prove it. 
Good old Billy juste like him to think of 
John, lis old side kick. Tle would work 
the mine, now that he owned it. Why, 
after all, he would be rich! 
He blinked as this idea 
It was a pleasant thought. He 
through his supper and sat down to smoke 
and kooverim his mind what i meant to 
be owner and operator of a paying mine, 
Lhe glow lasted until he went to sleep. 


came to him. 
hurried 


ITH the sun the next morning the 
old man . sup. He was stilP and 
sore and heartsick, bue the idea of having 
amine in his own name was a novel turn 
of affairs. Te hoisted bucket after bucket 


of ore, crushed at by hand, set up his 
rocker, and spent long hours bent ove 
its frame Ile found that the dump 


vick led best, due to his inability fo prop 
erly mill the ore, but he Rot paying quan 
tittes, and all pure gold. ‘Uhat night, by 
his poot hand labor alone, lis take 
weighed several ounces. 

out days he totled over his washings, 
glad of the chance to keep oceupted, 
And then bis interest m the thing faded, 
He did not scorn the gold, and the pride 
of ownership thrilled him, but washing | 
mw oout did not pive him a fraction of the 
pleasure he had experienced when he had 
and found that the 


uncovered the vem 


dump contamed gold By pravy, he'd 
rather find it than recover it! 
Suddenly he remembered he could 


fro oon lis long desired Prospecting Crip. 
Julites and he could pack off into the back 
country and look over the likely creeks. 
‘There was nothing to hold him now. THe 
here to his cabins and 
his mine at any tune, and he could make 
himself rich whenever he wanted to, 
With this in mind he toiled steadily to 
accumulate a good “stake,” and when 
old Din Foy again came over the trail 
with his pack mules, John gave him his 
gold and the order for geub for the trip. 
After the Chinaman had gone John 
remembered the necessity of recording 
the deed, so a day was consumed in the 
trip to Sonora, Returning home, he 
waited the necessary two weeks for Din 
Foy to bring his supplies and the money. 
When he saw the amount of coin his gold 
had brought he almost had a change of 
heart. Less than two weeks work, and 
all that money! But the lure of the un- 
known beyond the blue ridyes to the east 
was stronger than the desire for the pold 
at his feet. Anyway, the mine would 
keep. 

Julius, the outht lashed to his fat sides 
with a squaw hiteh, stood watehing John 
Goodwin nail to the closed door of the 
cabin a placard on which had been writ 
ten inca large and wavery hand: 


could come brine k 


Welcome but shut the door when vou 
go, Wash the pans & sweep out & leave 
some wood cut, Twill be back before the 
rains, Uf vou are broke you will find Bill’ 
old pan under the second bunk. Take a 
shy at the dump, it has got enough for all 
of us Joun Goopwin, 
Owner & Operator Forty Niner Mine 


} 
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Fountain Pen i 


She Great 
Going: Away j 


C on enience 


Planning vacation? 

During your recreation days 
there will be frequent necessity 
for nbn 









fh anywhere you happen to be by 























Develop the “going-out-on-the- 
porch-to-write” habit. Don'tbea 
slave to the ink well dip. Don't 
let vacation notes be marred by a FP 
sputtering, acratchy steel pen. : 

Know the ease, smoothness and wi i 
pleasure of comfortable writing a 








equipping yourself with a Water- 
man’s Ideal Fountain Pen, 


Thia pen will aerve you faithfully in 
your travelea and when you return 
will prove a never-ending source of aes 
satiafaction and convenience at hone a ly 
or in the office, 





From the extensive Waterman's 
Ideal line you can select the pen point f 
that suite EXACTLY your hand and Bey 


writing, is important both to you Iie 
andtous that you get it, & 
The Appropriate ih 
Gift for Graduates an 


Waterman's Ideal are made in all 
types Self Filling, Safety, Regular 
and Pocket, 62.50, 04,00, 65.00 and up, 


Sold at the Beat Stores 


Avoid Substitutes. FolderonRequeat, 


Lf. Waterman Company, 191 Broadway, New York 
BOSTON CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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—for coffee 
—for cooking 
—for baking 

—for desserts 





CARNATION MILK is most convenient 
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From Contented Cows 


With a Western Sehool 

: obtain the 
education and training that) will 
place you In the well pald elas, We 
have aepecial way to help you, with 
out your leaving home, or your present 
position 
below today. 








NOW is the time to make a start, 


Mail coupon 


THE MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept, S. 526 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal, U.S.A 


lam interested in the subject before which L have marked X 


Agriculture 
Advertising 
Hook keeping 
— Drawing Arch 
—Engineering ~Auto, Civil, Mining, 
Mechanical, and Electrient 


Horticulture 
Kindergarten 


Name 


Address 


English Branches 


Freehand, and Mech, 


—Law 


General 
Normal 

Poultry Ratsing 
Saleamanship 
Stenography 
Typewriting 














Carnation Milk can be kept on your pantry shelves or ‘ 
ie | in your kitchen cabinet, always ready for use. It “stays sweet” il 
‘= until the can is opened and for several days thereafter. Carnation 
= | is only sweet, clean cow's milk with part of the water taken 
‘out, then sealed airtight and sterilized to keep it pure and safe. 
The richness of Carnation adds a delicious flavor when used {| |! 
in creamed dishes, for making candies and cocoa, for whipping, and every [| “lll 
other milk use in plain and fancy cooking. 
Remember, Carnation Milk should be 
diluted with pure water as per directions 
on each can because of its richness. 
Our book of 100 choice, tested every 
day and special recipes for uses of Cai 
milk sent free 
Address, Carnation Milk Products Co., 
662 Stuart Building, Seattle, U.S.A. 


Remember— Your Grocer Has It! 


request, 








Try the recipe below. a | 





No Egg Mayonnaise Dressing 
2 tablespoonfula Carnation Milk, ‘y * | 
teaspoonful salt, 'y teaspoonful pa ed i 
prika,'y cup olive oil, Ltablespoonful } | 
vinegar or lemon Juice. Put salt and! & 
paprika In bowl]; add Carnation Milk * i 
and mix thoroughly; add oil slowly, 4 I | 
| 
| 
| 





stirring constantly. Then add vine k, 
gar orlemon Juice. If too thick, thin 5 
with more Carnation Milk 




















at no expense 


see the country while earning 
big pay in short hours ava 


TRAFFIC 
INSPECTOR 


We train you in 3 to 4 monthsto 
fill this desirable position, Learn 
railroading from the inside-get the experience of travel 
meet influential men get in line for sure promotion. 
Every U.S. railroad and steamship line is on the watch 
for capable trafhe men — on the watch for men able to rise 
to big positions. It's up to you to seize the chance. 
Today, write for Booklet G 8, giving full information, 
Learn how our Employment Bureau relps graduates to 
good positions. 


FRONTIER PREP. SCHOOL, Buffalo, N. Y. 











j HERE IS A $25 PRIZE FOR YOU ... 


If you can write a prize winning letter. 


SUNSET'S “AD. LETTER” CONTEST for NINETEEN-SEVENTE EN 


See page 5 for particulars in regard to 














With pride the owner and operator of 


the Forty-Niner mine stepped back and 
viewed his handiwork. Ele was repeat- 
ing aloud, to get the sound of it, the sipna- 
ture and title, when he saw several men 
riding up the trail. ‘They drew rein be- 
fore him. Was he John Goodwin? He 
was. Had they had breakfast? Yes, they 
had eaten at their camp a little way down 
the trail where they had stopped last 
night. Lhey had received certain in 
formation, ULhey wanted to look over 
the Forty-Niner mine. “They asked many 
questions, they learned the facts. John 
Goodwin was owner and operator of the 
mine. What did they want?) Why, 
they were from the Consolidated Mines 
Corporation of San) Francisco. ‘They 
had been commissioned to examine the 
yroperty. Would he show them about? 
le would, and did. And when they re- 
turned to the little cabin on the hillside 
John Goodwin had received an offer of a 
size calculated to close the deal at once, 

But the amount of money they men- 
tioned had not caused him to rejoice as 
they had anticipated. Rather, it aroused 
in him a dull resentment. “They were in- 
terested in the Forty-Niner, hey, when 
they learned what the old mine would 
yroduce. No, sir, the company had not 
ieee very much concerned about him 
and he would not be about it. Bill Dun- 
can had given him the mine, deeded it to 
him legally, and the transaction was re- 
corded down in Sonora. ‘The company 
had not listened when he had tried to ex- 
plain that there was gold in the tunnel 
and in the dump; he had practically been 
shoved out of Bill’s ofhce without a hear- 
ing. They might want the mine now, 
but that didn’t make up for the way they 
had treated Bill when he was alive, nor 
for the way that young skipjack had 
treated him in’ the company’s ofhce. 
John Goodwin worked himself into quite 
afury. And he wound up by giving them 
an emphatic no. 


HEY could not understand him. Re- 

fusing all that money, for sentiment! 
What did he want, anyway?) He wanted 
to be let alone. He should have been 
started long ago on his trip. Nothing 
they could say moved him, So they rode 
off down the trail to their camp. 

The sun was now well above the 
mountains. Julius stood patiently await- 
ing his master’s pleasure. But John 
Goodwin sat in his chair, looking down 
on the sleeping town of Goldenglow, 
warm in the morning sunlight. Beyond 
its roofs rose the roof of the stamp-mill 
beside the long embankment of the , a 
and beyond shat, above the green slopes 
of the canyon, rose a long rampart of 
snow-topped blue ridges. John’s pipe had 
gone out; he sat, bent browed, struggling 
with a thought. The words of Bill's 
letter were coming back to him: “TI re- 
member when things were humming, 
when the town was filled with people 
and the old) mine was grinding out 
ore. Perhaps some day the old 
claim will bloom out into a real producer 
again, I wish the old camp could 
come into its own. ¥ 


back 


Gradually he got the picture of what 
the camp would look like when smoke 
rose from the mine, when lights appeared 
in the dark windows of the cabins, when 
men and women walked the winding 
And the picture pleased him 


street. 




















because he knew that it would please Bill. 
said John Goodwin’ firmly, 
‘Tim wrong. Bill) wouldn't) want me 
to do what I’ve done. He had faith in 
the old mine and wanted to see it re 
Lo ain’t doing the right thing 


like this. 


Julius, 


opened 
by Bill to seand ino the way 
No, sir, FE ain’t playing fair!” 

\bruptly he got up, tied the burro to 
the corner of the cabin, and stumped off 
down the trail. 

The visitors were breaking camp, 
Ile had changed his mind? 
What did he want now? They looked 
at one another. Certamly they would 
They would write it down right 
So he 


papers. 


gloomaly e 


ayree, 
off to make it clear and binding. 
signed and they signed some 
John Goodwin tried to hum an old 
cine as he climbed back up the hill. 
He was free to start now; his mind was 
cleared of all doubts. Bill would be glad 
when he learned of the decision. — Bill 
would apprechite what he had done. 
Would Bill know what he had done? 
He paused on the trail and stopped off 
his quavering melody to wonder about 
this. Tlow cou/d Will know. 
Vague memory of something Wals taking 
form ino his brain; for more than half 
a century he had not given it a thought. 
hen he hastened home, washed, combed 
his hair, and put on his frock coat. He 
had an engagement! 


[ P othe overgrown hillside road he 
J clinbed to the partly dismantled lit- 
tle church which for a dozen years had 
known no worshipers. © Removing his 
hat, he passed through the doorless entry, 
picked his Way dow n the cobwebbed 
dusty, sun-flooded aisle, and dropped to 
his knees in one of the pews. A wood- 
pecker rapped out a tattoo up under the 
CAVES, in through the sashless windows 
came the soothing murmurs of the pines; 
a tiny white-footed mouse scampered 
across the floor, 

“God,” said John Goodwin in an ear- 
nest voice, “LT ain’t never talked much to 
You. But I want to tell) You something 
now so You can tell Bill. Bill-—Bill Dun- 
can, You know—and me were partners 
for years, beginning way back in the old 
days, and Baill never went back on me 
and 1 ain’t ever went back on him. 
Many’s the time we worked and slept 
together when we didn’t have a cent, 
and when Bill got rich he stood by me 
just the same. Now I'm standing by 
him when he’s gone, and [| want him to 
know about it. Won't You tell him? 
Fell him IT did just what I knew he’d 
want me to do if he’d been here. He'd 
never have abandoned the old mine; 
he knew it was a payer, and I proved 
it, God; You ought to see some of the 
color | washed out! But Bill wanted to 
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An Old Man at Fifty— 
A Young Man at Seventy 


| The Remarkable Story of Sanford Bennett, a San Francisco Business 
Man Who Seems to Have Solved the Problem of Prolonging Youth 


HERE is no longer any occasion to go 

hunting forthe Spring of Eternal Youth. 

What Ponce de Leon failed to dis 
cover in his world-famous mission, ages ago, 
seems to have been brought to light right here 
in staid, prosaic America by Sanford Bennett, 
a San Francisco business man. THe can prove 
it too, right in his own person 

At 50 he was partially bald. To-day he has 
a thick head of hair, although it is white, At 
50 his eves were weak, To-day 
they are as strong as when he 
was a child. At 50 he was a 
worn-out broken-down, de 
crepit old man. “To-day he is 
in perfect health, a good deal 
of an athlete, and as young as 
the average man of 385, 

All this he has ace omplis hed 
by some very simple and gentle 
exercises Which he practices for 
about ten minutes before aris 
ing in the morning. Yes, the 
exercises are taken in bed, pe 
culiar as this may seem 

As Mr. Bennett explains, his 
case was not one of preserving 
health, but one of rejuvenating 
a weak, middle aged body into 
a robust old one, and he says 
what he has accomplished, any 
one can accomplish by the ap 
plication of the same methods, 
and so it would seem. All of 
which puts the Dr, Osler theory 
to shame 

There isn’t room here to go 
into a lengthy description of 
Mr. Bennett's methods for the 
restoration of youth and the 
prevention of old age. All of 
this he tells himself in a book 
which he has written, entitled 
“Old Age-—Its Cause and Pre 
vention.” This book is a com 
plete history of himself and his 
experiences, and contains com 
plete instructions for those who 
wish to put his health and 
youth-building methods to 
their own use. It is a wonder 
ful book. It is a book that every man and 
woman who is desirous of remaining young 
after passing the fiftieth, six- 
ticth, seventieth, and, as Mr. 
Bennett firmly believes, the one 
hundredth milestone of life, 
should read. 


Partial Contents 

Some idea of the tield covered 
by the author may be gained 
by the following topics: Old 
Age, Its Cause; How to Prevent 
It; The Will in Exercising; [x 
ercising in) Bed-shown by 
fifteen pages of illustrations. 
Sun, Fresh Air and Deep 








Sanford Bennett at 50 





Sanford Bennett at 77 


Breathing for Lung Development; The Secret 
of Good Digestion; How T Strengthened My 
Eyes; Internal Cleanliness; External Cleanh 
ness; The Elairs The Obese Abdomen; The Re 
juvenation of the Face, Throat and Neck; The 
Skin, and scores of other experience chapters 
of vital interest 


Comments of Readers 


“TL will never be able to pay Mr, Bennett and Pryst 
CAL Cunrore for what bE have learned 
from ‘Old Age’ 

“TL have taken a new hold on youth 
since reading: ‘Old Ape 

I tind Lhave grown much stronger 
ince taking the exercises in Santord 
Bennett's book, ‘Old Age’.’ 

‘My improvement ince reading 
‘OlL Age’ has been wonderful.” 


“L have read ‘Old Age Its Cause 
and Prevention’ and want to say | 
never had such an interesting book 

“The best $2.00 Lever spent.” 


“Money could not buy Bennett's 
book from me,” 

“Lam ready to take off my hat to 
Bennett.” 

“They don't call me the old man 
any more.” 


Don’t Send Any 
Money 


“Old Age Its Cause and Preven 
tion’ contains goo pages of vital health 
instruction, is profusely illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth. The 
publishers of this remarkable book 
don't want you to buy it until you've 
hada chance to sve it and satisfy your 
self that it is all and more than they 
have represented it to be. ‘They will 
send you “Old Age” on approval with 
out asking even a deposit Then if 
after examinaticn you feel you can be 
without this compendium of vital 
youth and practic al health achieving 
knowledge, just return the book within 
five days after receiving it and you 
will owe nothing If you decide to 
keep the book, whic h is almost a cer 
tainty, send a check of money order 
for $2.00 to the publishers, The Physi 
cal Culture Publishing Company, 
Flatiron Bldg., New York City \ 
coupon for your convenience in order 
ing is attached The book will be 
mailed the same day your order is re 
ceiver 

For having helped oo a 

solve the problem 

of connate’ youth Sanford 
during life, the world owes Sanford Bennett's 
Bennett a vote of thanks Of of book “Old 
course there are those who will a Age Its Cause 
scoll at the idea, but the real and Preven 
Wise men and women among 7 tion,” prepaid 
those who hear of Sanford Ben f,) I will either re 
nett and his return to youth, a mail the book 


7 Send me 


will most certainly investigate 4% within five days 
further, and at least acquire 4 after receipt and 
a knowledge of his methods owe you nothing, or 


This the publishers allow 7 willsend $2.00 in pay 
you to do without cost or 7 ment for the book 

obligation through their J 
“vend no money’ offer. go 


But it is advisable to Name 

mail the coupon today 3 

because this unusual & Address 

no risk offer is liable Sg ° 

to be withdrawn any = 

moment City State 


Mail to Physical Culture Publishine Co, 
4 2426 Matiron Bidg., New York City 
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_Pajamas 4 Night Shirts - 


-the climax of comfort and vatte'"* 
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Knox Sparkling 
Lemon Jelly 
Dessert 










Soak | envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
in 1 cup cold water 6 minutes and dissolve 
in 2 cups boiling water, Add % cu p sugar 
and atir until dissolved, Then adc ly cup 
lemon juice Strain into molds firat icsed 
in cold water and chill, Add dates, nuta, 
berries, oranges, bananas, fresh fruit — 
or canned fruit 

If fruit ia added to the jelly it may be 
served ana aalad on criap lettuce leaves, 
accompanying with mayonnatee or any 
sulad dressing, 


KNOW every woman 
wants distinctive clothes 
and hats. Every woman 
should want distinctive table 
dainties. By using Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine you can 
combine your own personal 
ideas with our flestedrecipes. 




















When you serve Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine to your 
family or guests you are 
complimenting and pleas- 
ing them with something 
that is your own creation, 








With ecither package of 
Knox Plain Sparkling Gel- 
atine or Knox Sparkling 
Acidulated Gelatine(Lemon 
Flavor) you can make four 
pints of jelly. Besides jellies 
you can show originality 
in making Salads, Puddings, 
Candies and other good 
things. 


War Phat B. Kuna. 


President. 













Recipe Book Free 


Our book "Dainty Desserta for Dainty 
ft cople’ sentonreceipt ol your grocer ‘a 
name. If youw a pint sample en- 
close 4c in stamps. 


CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO., lac. 
415 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 














YOUR TROUSERS 


Automatica 


PRESSED 1% month 


Use the heatless methed of prossing 
your trousers--get a knife like crease 
without injury to cloth by hot irons. 
Leahey 4 


HEATLESS Trouser Press 
fe a Proner, a Croaser, a Stretcher and a perfect Hanger all com 
olned in one-=And so easy. Simply snap on steel apring clampe and 
Pang In closet, Tn the morning you have perfectly pressed Trousers, 


First Cost Is Last Cost 
No operating expense one pair outlasts two pairs that are ham 
mered by the heavy tailors “goose '' You get the prosperous look 
for le a month, Saves price in one month's tailors bills 
Ask your dealer or send us 81 for Presa 
postpaid, Money back after 10 days’ trial 











ouser Press Department 


AUTO VACUUM FREEZER CO., 31a W. Broadway, New York 
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see the town come to life, and see the 
stamp-mill working, so that’s why I did 
what l did. Vell him l deeded the mine 
back to his company, and that I didn’t 
take any money except just the same as 
I've been getting for ten years. | just 
asked them for a check for fifteen dollars 
a month and the right to live in the cabin 
if they would promise to start the mine 
again, and it’s all arranged. he old 
mine'll be a producer again, God! 


Goldenglow'll wake up and have lots of 


people just like Bill) always said. I 
thought I'd like for Bill to know that, 
God. And now me and Julius are leav- 
ing! we're going on a prospecting trip. 
He’s all packed he ain’t had a saddle 
on him more’n twice in nine, ten years 

and we're aiming to strike over into the 
north fork country. ‘There’s something 
good over there in those gulches, and by 
gravy I’m going to find it! That's all, 


An Etcher of 
By Carl 


Hk career and achievement of 

Edward Borein are typical of one 

aspect of American life, an aspect 

that ts fast losing its picturesque 
flavor —the life of the cowboy and Indian 
on the ranches and southwestern plains. 
Borein is the cowpuncher translated into 
art. He is cheerful, generous, profane, 
matter-of-fact, hard-working in his way, 
yet careless and happy-go-lucky. He has 
the courtesy and nobility characteristic 
of simple men who have passed their lives 
in contact with Nature. ‘Totally without 
that clement of serious intellectual culture 
so typical of a people with a heritage of 
memories and tradition, he ts as simple 
and irresponsible as a child: he asks no 
questions of life, he is content to picture 
it and describe Again, his emphi ISIS 
is more upon realistic re presentation than 
upon esthetic values. His interest ts in 
accuracy and consistency of treatment; 
he puts into his pictures the accumulated 
treasure of more than thirty years of ex- 
perience and keen observation. ‘The 
minuteness of his observation ts illus- 
trated by an ae little tilt he once 
had with Colonel Cody (Butt: alo Bill) 
while showing him some drawings. The 
famous Indian scout questioned the au- 
thenticity of a custom illustrated in one 
of his pictures, saying that he had never 
heard of such an application of a “Winter 
Count.” The old chief, Tron ‘Vail, was 
called in to settle the matter and = con- 
firmed Borein’s contention that Indians 
used to make “Winter-Counts,”” or rec- 
ords of explotts year by vear on thet 
blankets. Borein’s comment on the inci- 
dent was the reflection that ‘ ‘people often 
don’t see things till they see them ina 
picture.” 

Kdward Boret in was born in San Lean- 
dro, California, in 1873. His father was 
an “old timer,” a deputy of the famous 
sheriff, Harry Morse. At that time Ala- 
meda county was still ranching country, 
and among his earliest recollections are 
those of the now extinct long-horned 
cattle being driven through San Leandro. 


t *Couriesy of Frederick Keppel & Company. 


now, and and 
God.” 

Strangely comforted, John Goodwin rr 
turned to the cabin, removed his frock 
coat and put it away, and untied Julius 
He squinted at the sun, and then his eye 
fell on the placard on the door. 

“Hey!” he muttered, “that won't do 
She ain’t my mine any more, and me 
telling strangers to help themselves!” 

He opened his knife and cut out the 
last two sentences. [le looked long and 
sadly at the remaining portion of the 


placard, and then he cut away some 


more words. 

“By gravy, Julius,” he grumbled, “| 
kind of liked the look of that ‘Owner & 
Operator’... . But, pshaw, now, we 
ain’t either of ’em! we're prospectors. 
Get going, there, old-timer, it’s nearly 
noon already and we ain’t even over the 


first ridge.” 


the Far West 


|» SP * 
Zigrosser 


He saw a steer break away and finally 
captured with lassoes on the court house 
green. A traveling circus first stimulated 
his boyish interest in the drawing of 
horses. So enthusiastic was he about the 
trappings of the horses that he got himself 
apprenticed to a saddler. He next fell un- 
der the spell of the cowpuncher’s life—all 
this while a mere boy—and went to live at 
the great Spanish cattle ranch of Jesus 
Maria in Santa Barbara county. He be- 
came a full- —_ “d cowboy, and, in the 
words of C, Lummis, “his school be 
came the wie ranges of California and 
Mexico; his book, Nature; his tools, the 
reata; his home, a California saddle.” 

He wandered far and wide, always in 
search of new sights and scenes. — He 
worked his way all through Mexico down 
to Guatemala, and all through the Amert- 
can plains and California to the Canadian 
ane. Meanwhile, whenever he got the 
chance he would make drawings and 
sketches just for his own amusement. At 
night, after the day’s work was done and 
his fellow-workers were taking their ease, 
he would labor with his peneil and paper 
trying to sketch some picturesque fhgure 
or reproduce some vivid pictorial impres 
sion. He had been making drawings 
about the ranches for many years before 
he had any notion that they might be 
valuable, and it was not until some years 
later that he took up etching, and then 
with a deliberate and conscious purpose. 
He wished to preserve some record of the 
manners and customs of the Indians in an 
art form that would be accessible to all 
people. So it is that in his etchings one 
finds a realistic picture of a life and time 
that are soon doomed to disappear. 

Nature has been his only teacher. In 
his whole career he has had but one 
month’s drawing instruction. “My mo 
ther,” he said, ‘once sent me to an art 
school in San Francisco. She paid for 
three months. I was there one month. | 
couldn’t draw the playthings they had 
there [meaning the antique casts]. [ think 
they would knock art out of any one- 
those things.” 


I’m much obliged, 
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The Way of the West 


(Continued from page 33) 


shook the alkali dust from them and hung 
them with his spurs on the wall. The 
house seemed empty and silent. He sat 
on his heels by the door cleaning his gun, 
the lean, brown hands that Dawn loved 
to watch moving deftly over their task. 
At times, on the trail, the girl’s face had 
haunted him. Before he had gone away, 
he had caught her watching him with a 
hurt, questioning look in her eyes. Wo- 
men were queer. Tle had told Dawn he 


loved her; why wasn’t she satished? Why 
couldn’t she understand he could not 
leave a bunch of restless cattle on the 


prod, to say goodby? It was a man’s 
country and she must adapt herself to it. 

He sighed and rolling himself a cig- 
arette, he rose, hung his gun in the holster 
and walked to the table. Dawn's sun- 
bonnet lay on it. The man looked at it 
and slowly into his face came a look of 
great love and tenderness. He picked it 
up and fingered it caressingly. A piece of 
paper fell from its folds. Picking it up he 
carried it to the window to get the last 
of the fading light, and read the poem 
“Departure,” written in Brinton’s hand. 

At first he did not understand, then the 
memory of the stranger he had met on 
the trail flashed through his mind, and a 
feeling of jealous rage took possession of 
him. The stranger had written this poem 

Dawn and underscored the line “a 
a : ; 
single kiss. The man’s heart froze 
within him. At last Dawn had found 
some one who said goodby in her way. 
How did he know she was not with the 
stranger now, somewhere in the owl- 
haunted dusk? What did he really know 
about her anyway?) She had never had a 
chance to show what was in her, in this 
no-man’s land, but the stranger had come, 
the man from out-beyond, and written her 
poetry about love and a kiss. 

= 
lf I. stood by the window in the shadows, 
his hands clinched on the sill, a grim 
figure of anger and disappointment. He 
had trusted Dawn implicitly. For many 
moments he stood, his face drawn and 
white beneath the tan. Then walking to 
the table he picked up the sun-bonnet to 
return the paper until the proper moment 
came for hoe to question her. As he 
opened the sun-bonnet he found another 
piece of paper. The room was too dark 
to see, so lighting a candle he held the 
paper before it. Written) in) Dawn's 
round, childish hand was the date “June 
2oth.”—that day and beneath it) the 
words, “Seven more days and nights to 
wait. It’s been a comfort writin’? my 
feelings the way the person did who wrote 
the poem. “Thy ways shall be my ways,’ 
that’s what they say in the Bible. [seem 
awful’ slow learnin’ his ways. It ain’t the 
desert that’s makin’ me so restless, it’s 
wantin’ him to show he loves me. ‘The 
Stranger said mothers in this country 
don’t learn their sons to be lovers, but 
I'll try to learn him, I'll try.” 

A deep flush of shame spread over the 
man’s face as he stood staring at the 
yaper.  “Tt’s wantin’ him to show he 
oves me,” he repeated aloud. Suddenly 
he could not see the words before him and 
dropping into a chair he laid his arms on 
the table and buried his face in them. A 


sudden gust of wind came through the 
open door and blew out the candle. 

The moon stole up over the Hoodoo 
range, touching the man’s bowed head 
and figure with soft, silver rays. He did 
not hear Dawn’s light step. She started 
back when she saw him, catching her 
breath steadying herself against the door. 

“Why, lred, | didn’t look for you to 
come back for a week!” 

Receiving no reply she 
the room. 

“You asleep?” she whispered anxiously. 
The man raised his head from his arms, 

“No, I ain’t asleep,” his voice fright- 
ened her. 

“You sick or just awful’ tired, is that 
it?” “The man shook his head. She came 
closer and looked down at him. She could 
see the white, haggard look of his face in 
the moonlight. 

“You come back to say goodby?” she 
asked, a wild fluttering at her heart. 

The man smiled, a painful, twisted 
smile. His eyes were hi vuntingly strange. 

“Is there somethin’ wrong?” she asked, 
staring at him; there was no reply. Some- 
thing in his eyes forbade her questioning 
him further, and with a half-concealed 
sigh she said: 

“T reckon you're tired and hungry. It’s 
late. I’ve been up on the mesa.” 


advanced into 


HE moved about the room, the man’s 
VO eyes following her. Her resolve, in- 
spired by the talk with the stranger, 
seemed an impossible thing. 

The silence was unendurable. Her 
hand shook as she struck a match to light 
the lamp. She heard the chair move and 
the man came and stood close behind her. 
She was afraid to turn and meet his eyes; 
not physical fear, but a fear of finding he 
did not love her. She felt his hand on her 
shoulder. 

“Dawn,” he said, his voice low and 
husky, ‘won't you turn and look at me?” 
Slowly she faced him; his eyes were vivid 
and burning now and close to hers. 

“T’ve been awful’ impatient and blind 
with you; it’s a hard country on women 
like you. I don’t reckon you can forgive 
me right off,” he leaned a little towards 
her, “but I reckon | care so much,” he 
whispered, “lL care so much, | can’t tell 
you about it, but [ll ery if you'll help me.” 

“Ain't you come back to say goodby ?” 
she asked brokenly. 

“No, there ain't going to be no more 
need for goodbys for you and me,” his 
voice was very low. “TL ain't goin’ to leave 
you no more,” he bent his head nearer to 
hers and gave her a long look, then closed 
his eves. 

“Can you bring yourself to forgive my 
blunderin’ ways, Dawn?) Can you let me 
touch you?” he reached out his hand. 

‘There was a breathless silence. 

“Can't you put your arms around me 
and tell me you care; you can learn me to 
be your lover.’ 

She swayed towards him and reached 
out her hands to him. 

“Seems you don’t need to learn,” she 
breathed. The man held her close. 

Outside, the moonlit desert stirred, 
awakened by a warm, vagrant wind from 
the mountains. 
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Can They Reach Across? 


Can loving 
and helpful communion be established between those remaining here and those 
who have passed into the beyond? 

Sir Oliver Lodge is one of England’s greatest scientists, in fact one of the 


world’s greatest living scientists. 
“Somewhere in France” 
personality 
death to cheer, 


Can the hands of the living and the departed be clasped again? 


His son Raymond lost his life in the trenches 
But Raymond’s spirit—his 
adventure called 
brothers and 


on September 14th, 191s. 
call it what you will—came back after the great 
comfort and advise with his father and mother, 


sisters. 


In some most remarkable messages delivered through people who did not 


know Sir Oliver Lodge and had never known of the young man Raymond he told 
who he was and then of the existence of certain photographs taken of himself while 
at the front. 


Raymond’s relatives when these messages were given. 
words 
manence of identity after the change called death.” 


photographs by Lodge or any of 
In the young man’s own 
“they were sent through to establish beyond all question of doubt the per- 
Through the kindness of a 


Abs« jutely 


nothing was known of these 


brother officer the photographs were finally turned up and they coincided in 
every way with the description Raymond had given them months before. 


hereafter. 


This is unquestionably the most remarkable book of a century on the life 
There are startling and yet delightful descriptions by Raymond of 


his doings, his interests and his pleasures in that great beyond. 


scientific attainments. 


Sir Oliver Lodge has approached the subject as would befit a man of his 


There is nothing of the fanatic in evidence. He has sought 


always for the truth—and proofs—more proofs and yet more proofs. He has 
piled evidence upon evidence until 


Raymond or 


Life and Death 


by Sir Oliver Lodge 


offers most astonishing testimony to the fact that at death we only shed our physical bodies as we 


would cast off an old garment 
No matter what your creed may be 


that the spirit and personality permeating this body goes on forever. 
no matter what your past or present beliefs you cannot afford to 


peglect having this master contribution for your own 
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“Whether the reader agrees or disagrees with Sir Oliver, he will at least be willing to acknowl- 


edge that the book is a notable addition to the rapidly increasing literature on a subject which the 


world is coming more and more to see is worthy of serious study and investigation.”’ 


~Boston Evening 


Transcr: pt. 


“We have here a matter-of-fact account, in minutest detail, of conditions in the spirit world.” 


—New York Times. 


of 


continued existence. 


“One of the most remarkable books brought forward by the war.’’—New York Evening Post. 


“Sir Oliver is one of the greatest scientists in the world, and this is new and remarkable evidence 
"'— Boston Post. 
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Sixteen 


Hands High 


(Continued from p ge 39) 


greased tongue of the auctioneer. As 
soon as a horse has been sold it is taken 
to the pen of the purchaser, who has until 
next morning at nine o'clock to consider 
his purchase. If the horse is not all the 
appraiser in the ring said it was (and all 
is carefully recorded at the time), the sale 


is off. 
Motor Car Versus 


Miles City, Montana, possesses the 
greatest horse market in the Northwest, 
and for years it has been held regularly 
in every month but November, Decem- 
ber and January. October has two sales. 
At any one of these sales it is not unusual 
for $225,000 worth of horses to pass 
through the selling pen. Situated as it is 
in the heart of the great natural horse 
range country with more local breeders 
than in any other section, the market has 
always been a success. The East may 
drive its motor cars to the exclusion of 
the equine, but the West, the middle 
West and the South still need the horse. 
Canada _ is supplied mostly from Miles 
City. The immense foreign demand is 
sure to continue after peace is declared, 
for it will be necessary to restock Europe. 
The horse seems yet to be the only prac- 
tical power in large constructive improve- 
ments, as it can be used in places where it 
is impossible for tractors and auto trucks 
to go. 

Two miles out of town, along a road 
that lies between the muddy Yellowstone 
river and tinted buttes which rise from a 
flat, sage-covered prairie with an arti- 
ficial suddenness that makes them seem 
like stiff mountains on a crudely painted 
back-drop—is Fort Keogh, the United 
States Remount Depot. Here horses 
just off the range are brought and bought 
and broken, but not brutally with quirt 
and spur. The army trains them slowly 
and gently. First the halter, then the 
bit. Next the blanket, then the saddle. 
And finally a man a-top. 

Fort Keogh has a range of one hundred 
square miles of which so far only sixteen 
hundred acres have been irrigated and 
put under cultivation. All the rest be- 
longs to the horse— ene the United 
States has need of 1 During these 
peaceful years there has hen no need for 
haste in training, so the horses have been 
purchased young—three years old—and 
they have grown up on the army range. 
But the Border trouble has been hasten-_ 
ing the work of late, and there’s many an 
animal now whose forwarding address is 
Fort Houston, San Antonio, Texas. 
There are two other remount depots in 
the country—one at Front Royal, Vir- 
ginia, and the other at Fort Reno, Okla- 
homa—but Fort Keogh, Montana, is the 
largest. W ith the entrance of America 
into the Great War, every vestige of 
leisurely training has vanished. 


Horse 


Uncite Sam Buys Mounts 


Unlike the artillery demands of the 
Allies, the United States is using a great 
number of cavalry horses. Swift mounted 
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men with rifles are needed more in the 
old-fashioned guerilla warfare of Mexico 
than fifty-two-inch mortars. Even if 
Mexico should join in modern warfare 
against us, these methods could not 
greatly change, for though her ofhcers 
might be European, her weapons cannot 
be obtained from there just now. 

‘There is a romantic aura of frontier 
days about Fort Keogh. In 1876 the 
first logs of the post were laid one upon 
the other, just two months after the 
Custer massacre less than two hundred 
miles away. Stationed there was Colo- 
nel Nelson A. Miles in command of the 
Fifth Infantry, one member of which at 
least is still at the depot. 

After the fort came, the Northern Pa- 
cific had courage to thrust its twin rails 
from Bismarck, North Dakota, on a few 
hundred miles farther west, and Miles 
City, named after the colonel of the post, 
became one of the stops. When the In- 
dian troubles were over, the fort was 
about to be abandoned when the War 
Department realized the excellence of its 
locality for a remount station. At present, 
because of increased shipments there are 
three officers on duty, two dozen soldiers, 
and seventy-five civilians — cowboys, 
teamsters, trainers and farmers. 

Romance the fort still has, for every 
day might be said to be Round-Up day 
in the feats of horsemanship performed 
in the training pens, but gone is the ro- 
mance of dress parade and courtesying 
damsel, with ever and always the menace 
of the hiding red man behind old Signal 
Butte, rose-red in the twilight. 


Honorable Gentle- 
men’s Agreement 


(Continued from page 25) 


white births within the Golden State. 
Today, a pay population which is 
but 1-37th of the whole has _ births 
amounting to 1-13th of the total natural 
increase of California. 

The Japanese population of about 
60,000 produced in 1915, 3342 offspring. 
The whites, numbering about 2,250,000, 
had 43,874 births. The Japanese fami- 
lies are growing at nearly double the rate 
of the white peoples; the Japanese show 
an increase of about 37 births per thou- 
sand, to the white rate of approximately 
20 per thousand. . 

“The per cent white decreased stead- 
ily,” says the State Board of Health in 
commenting upon the birth statistics, 
“in the whole ten years covered by the 
present registration system.” “Each 
year,” we are told, “the Japanese were 
decidedly the leading non-Caucasian race 
represented by births, with the Chinese 
and negroes next in order but far below, 
and with the Indians barely shown at all.” 

“The decrease in proportion of white 
babies is due,” reads the report of the 
Bureau of Vital Statistics of the Health 
Board, “to the marked increases in Japa- 
nese birth registration.” Since 1907, the 
Japanese birth returns roughly have in- 
creased by one-fifth to one-third each year. 

l'aken from the biennial reports of the 
State Board of Health of California, the 
following is a tabulation of the Japanese 
births: 
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Japanese Japanese 
Year Births Year Births 
1go0 134 IgII 995 
1907 221 IQi2 1407 
1908 455 1913 2215 
1g09 682 IQI4 2874 
1QIO 719 IQI5 3342 


This increase in Japanese births is with- 
in the rural districts. The importance of 
the fact that it is not urban increase on 
the whole cannot be over-estimated. “In 
both 1915 and 1914,” says the Bureau of 
Vital Statistics, “the per cents white were 
much greater for births within cities, 
92.4 per cent and 93.2 per cent, than for 
births outside them, 89.5 per cent and 
89.7 per cent.”” On the other hand, the 
Japanese have 25 per cent more births in 
the country than in the cities. 

ONTRAST the Chinese and the 

Japanese in this respect. 

The men of Han have long been resi- 
dent here—from the days of ’49 and the 
gold rush. The Nipponese are newcomers 
who could not legally leave their country 
to labor abroad until 1885, coming in 
great numbers on the heels of Chinese 
exclusion. 

But in the short space of time here, the 
Japanese have a birth rate of over eight 
times the Chinese. More important, the 
Chinese births keep at a low constant 
level—as shown in 1914 with 418, and the 
year following 429. 

Finally, not a third of the Chinese are 
born on the land. But fully 25 per cent 
more Japanese, as we have pointed out, 
are born in the country than in the towns. 

Let us go behind this recital of statis- 
tics. Take the events of the past months: 
with a crisis in the world’s history un- 
folding, two American states started 
down the way traversed by California in 
1913. ‘True, both in Oregon and Idaho 
this anti- Japanese agitation did not get 
very far this time. But the sting is there; 
by no means does it seem the end. 

The anti-Japanese movement coming 
up in 1909, 1911, and 1913 in California 
is common knowledge. The underlying 
reasons, however, do not seem so well 
known to the man in the street. 

That the Gentlemen’s Agreement has 
been the very cause of the new agitation is 
no light statement. Put two and two to- 

ether—the effects of the Understanding 
sea outlined, and the anti-Japanese sen- 
timent. If the pact has done one thing, 
it has made the little brown man a part 
of the Pacific frontier. 

For when the Agreement of 1907 cut 
off the influx of new labor, it paved the 
way for the coming of Japanese women. 
Thus it thrust the Japanese into the 
heart of life. Japanese picture brides 
meant little Japanese babies in the streets 
and on their mothers’ backs in the fields. 
In a word, they are here now for good— 
part and p: ircel of existence. 

‘hese homes—with toiling husbands, 

almond-eyed wives, little brown children 

have come as a shock to the Pacific 
frontier. 

Before the Agreement it was the ebb 
and flood of workers. Now it is two gen- 
erations walking down the street—the 
Japanese subject and his offspring. It is 
face to face with you. It is as much a 
part of the community as the well-tilled 
fields. No longer is the brown man con- 
tent to be a field hand. He wants his 





home, his family—his wife and babies 
waiting on the doorstep. 

These brown men—and women—may 
not be citizens. They cannot intermarry 
with the dominant Americans or even 
with European newcomers. But their 
children are doubly citizens: American- 
born, true, but largely under the aegis of 
Japan by family ties, race, and all the 
ittle tugs at the heartstrings of a little 
alien in a strange and sometimes hard 
land. And they too are condemned to a 
life apart from the whites, generation on 
generation. 


OME historian of tomorrow will look 

back upon this Agreement between 
the two alien civilizations holding the 
Pacific’s future as a turning-point in Jap- 
anese-American relations — a_ turning- 
point revealing the conflict of peoples and 
race purposes. 

Those living on the western rim of our 
continent are no nearer the Japanese 
point of view on race than in 1907—no 
change of heart or practice marks, as 
Idaho and Oregon witness. So the 1907 
pact—that pact which Nippon hoped 
would pay her in the race freedom she 

earns for—has only brought out the 
Siecle: and-white opposition of Japan’s 
aims and America’s purposes. 

Japan acquiesced in the Understanding 
because the Land of the Mikado drank 
the gall and worm-wood—for it has 
been all of that to this hyper-proud peo- 
ple—w ith the reservation that it was but 

a temporary bar sinister on the nation’s 
ah neon. The provisions making it 
acceptable to ap and the Japanese are 
those upon which it runs counter to the 
hopes of our Pacific frontier. 

For good or ill, these brown men, their 
wives, their children, are here. It means 
their questions are with us, come closer 
upon us daily. This situation exists be- 

cause of what the Commissioner General 
of Immigration termed “those exceptions 
that have a tendency so to broaden” as 
to lower markedly the effectiveness of the 
Agreement—insofar as it could mitigate 
the situation regarding race. 

What is the promise of the future? 

First, the movement of Japanese wo- 
men into the United States—most im- 
portant—will continue to boost the birth 
rate until all the Japanese settled here 
have wives, or until the administration of 
the Agreement by the American Govern- 
ment puts up the bars on picture “brides.” 
Second, the ebb and flow of Japanese ex- 
empted labor under the plan will keep up 
at least for this generation. 

What—it may be asked—is to be the 
status of this second generation of Japa- 
nese here which is springing up? 

What about citizenship—the divided 
allegiance of these American citizens who 
may be pamnnee: subjects? 

Will this second generation in America, 
which cannot intermarry freely, be able to 
get picture brides under the Agreement? 

What future has the Pacific frontier to 
offer these offspring of Nippon? 


Recall one thing. 

When the Japanese on the Pacific 
frontier could be counted on the fingers 
of two hands, the line between the whites 
and the non-whites was drawn sharp into 
the law of the land. How long will it 
remain for Japan and the Japanese? 
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HOTEL DEL MONTE, DEL MONTE HOTEL ST. FRANCIS, SAN FRANCISCO 
On the beautiful bay of Monterey, with the most beautiful grounds The cosmopolitan metropolis of the Pacific. Its reputation is coextensive 
in the world and the sportiest golf links on the Coast with the fame of the gay city of which it is the center 




















TO AND THROUGH 


California by Motor 


Now is the time to decide on routes, equipment, schedules for the summer’s 
motor trip. From the East, from the great Pacific Northwest, from the 
hot deserts of the Southwest no finer trip than a motor pilgrimage to and 
through the Golden State can be undertaken. Information concerning 
highways, accommodations, gas and supply stations en route is yours for 
the asking. Let us help you plan your trip. Write today for the latest road 
information and maps, for rates, reservations and descriptive pamphlets. 
They are all free for the asking and will be supplied by any one of these, 
California’s best and most famous hotels, or by Sunset Magazine Service 
Bureau, San Francisco, Cal. 


HOTEL DEL MONTE, DEL MONTE, CAL. 


Carlos S. Stanley, mane 


HOTEL ST. FRANCIS, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
James Woods, Gen. Mgr. 


HOTEL VAN NUYS, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


A. J. Pederson, Manager 


HOTEL ALEXANDRIA, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 














Vernon Goodwin, Managing Director HOTEL ALEXANDRIA, LOS ANGELES 
The focal point of social life in the — of California's 
ALPINE TAVERN, MT. LOWE, CAL. Sunmine and Shenge Bes 








Cc. H. Burnett, Manager 








HOTEL VAN NUYS, LOS ANGELES ALPINE TAVERN, MT. LOWE. 
Known the world over for its service. Its dining room is praised Overlooking the beautiful San Gabriel Valley. Five thousand feet above 
by discriminating connoisseurs of real cooking the sea, yet only two hours’ trolley ride from Los Angeles 
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| Motoring and Good Roads 


Why Tax the Farm for the Boulevard? 


An Inquiry Into the Relation of the Motor Highway to the Alfalfa Patch 


OES it really pay to invest mil- 

lions in good roads? It would 

seem that the time had long since 

passed when such a question 
could be seriously brought up. Good 
roads have been discussed from almost 
every conceivable angle, There is hardly 
a community that has not gone through 
the “educational campaign” incident to 
a bond election, and these campaigners 
have left little to the imagination. But 
in spite of all this do we really know just 
why and to what extent good roads pay? 
‘There has been some apathy in the move- 


By Austen Pierpont 


ment for better roads, but little positive 
opposition, The arguments have been 
mainly in the hands of the proponents, 
and such a circumstance ts not particu- 
larly conducive to searching analysis. 
We have taken the attitude that good 
roads are altogether desirable, so why 
question the arguments for them? Feel- 
Ing as we do, we have been content to 
accept half truths with rather unques- 
tioning finality. 


Just the other day [ read the following 
ina daily paper: “Bad roads cost the 
country $280,000,000 a year, according 
to the highway economist in the United 
States oflice of public roads. According 
to his figures our annual haulage ts 350,- 
000,000 tons, averaging eight miles. The 
cost is about twenty-three cents a mile, 
while over hard surfaced roads it would 
not amount to more than thirteen cents 
a mile.” ‘This statement has the high 
authority of a government. statistician, 
but in all honesty is this saving so simple 
a matter? Does it quite follow because 





The motor in the barnyard. Automobiles have wrought revolutionary changes in country life in the comparatively few years of 
their existence. Motor trucks will continue this, but a better organization of rural transportation is 
necessary to make these costly motor roads as highly efficient as they well might be 
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$1195 as 


Mitchell Junior a 40-h. p. Six 
120-inch Wheelbase 
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$1460 i: 


7-Passenger 48 Horsepower 
127-inch Wheelbase 


Consider These Extras 


Hundreds of Them—Due to John W. Bate 


Please go see the Mitchell extras. 
See what they add to a car. They 
are all paid for by factory savings. 

31 Extra Features 
24°, Added Luxury 
100° Over-Strength 

These things cost us millions of 
dollars. But we save those millions 
by factory efficiency, developed by 
John W. Bate. 


New Standards 


Our new margin of safety is 100 
per cent. That means each vital 
part is twice as strong as need be. 

It means oversize parts. It means 
awealth of Chrome-Vanadium steel. 
Over 440 parts are made of tough- 
ened steel. Gear teeth are tested 
for 50,000 pounds. 


tilever springs so made that not one 


It means can- 


has ever broken. 


It means safety, low upkeep, 


endurance, and a lifetime car. 


Rare Attractions 
There 
Mitchell 


cars omit. 


the 


other 


are 3L features” in 


most of which all 
Beauty and luxury are 
increased to the limit. This year 
we add 24 per cent to the cost of 
finish, upholstery and trimming. 
That is paid for by savings in our 


new body plant. 


See these unique attractions. 


John W. Bate, the efficiency expert, 
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rWO SIZES 
M it s} 1 | aroomy, 7-passenger Six, with 
WCNC 127-inch wheelbase. A high- 
speed, economical, 48horsepower motor. Dis- 
appearing extra seats and 31 extra features included, 


Price $1460, f. o. 6. Racine 
Mitchell Junior .2 "snr 


lines, with 120-inch wheelbase. A 40-horsepower 
motor—'y-inch smaller bore than larger Mitchell. 
Price $1195, f. 0. b. Racine 
Also all styles of enclosed and convert- 
ible bodies. Also demountable tops. 




















has worked many years to attain 
them. He built and equipped this 
entire plant to build this one type 


economically, The result is a value 


far beyond what other fine cars 
offer. 
Also $1195 Now 
In the Mitchell Junior we now 


offer a smaller Six. It is about the 
same as the 7-passenger Mitchell, 
but reduced to a large 5-passenger 


Mitchell 


exhibits both sizes, and with all the 


size. Your dealer now 
latest. features, 

The word efficiency may sound 
trite to you. But you will be 
amazed to see what it means when 
applied to motor cars. It is win- 
ning tens of thousands to this Bate- 
built car. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Ine 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
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Makes 
Every Road a 
Boulevard 


because, since daddy put it on our car, 
those rough spots on the way toschool 
don’t bounce us off the seat or make 
our teeth rattle. We ride just as 
smoothly as we do on Uncle Robert’s 
yacht whenthe bay is calm. And gee! 
The chauffeur can make the car go 
much faster.” 

The secret of the Hartford’s potent 
influence over unruly automobile 
spring lies in a series of self-lubricating 
divs which frictionally absorb all sur- 
plus energy. Harsh, abrupt, violent 
action isimpossible. Thusthe roughest 
road is rendered powerless to cause 
discomfort. to those who ride in the car 
with which it is equipped. 

A smooth-riding car is peculiarly 
exempt from spring breakage, tire 
trouble and repair bills. 

“Between You and Jolt, Jar and Vi- 
bration” \s abooklet of intenseinterest 
toevery car owner. Sent on request. 
EDWARD V. HARTFORD, Inc. 

171 Morgan St., Jersey City, N. J. 
PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS, CHANSLOR & LYON COMPANY: 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Oakland, Fresno, Seattle, Portland 
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the ton-mile cost of hauling over unim- 
yroved roads is ten cents greater than 
“aed over hard surfaced roads, that 
there would be immediately effected a 
saving of ten cents on every single ton 
hauled as soon as good roads are put in? 

‘To save ten cents or ten million dollars 
to the farmers of the country it is neces- 
sary that this amount be actually reduced 
from their expenses. It will not sufhice 
that it can be done in theory alone, it 
must be done in fact. 

Now the statement that I have taken 
exception to, and innumerable others 
based upon the same reasoning, are cor- 
rect enough if you assume that the haul- 
ing of the country is done upon an ideally 
ethcient basis. If every load that our 
farmers hauled to and from market was 
a capacity load, and if the farmer 
could always put in the time saved 
through quicker hauling in a_ finan- 
cially profitable way the economy of good 
roads would be very real. But in your 
own experience is this hauling done with 
one hundred per cent of efficiency? 

But recently a skeptic—an automobile 
owner by the way—had this to say: “A 
neighbor of mine has fifteen acres of de- 
ciduous fruit. He owns a team of horses 
which he uses for cultivating His har- 
vest comes in September, and in October 
he hauls his dried fruit into town. Before 
the county built the concrete base, 
lished surface motor road in front of 
an ranch, it took him two weeks to get 
his hauling done. Now that the road 
has been improved at the expense of 
$10,000 a mile he does his hauling in four 
days. But what has he gained? It seems 
to me that the great investment for the ex- 
pensive highway has merely robbed him of 
an opportunity to put in six more days 
every fall; days in which he and his horse 
now spend in resting instead of hauling.” 

Now our statistician would say that 
this man’s time and team were worth at 
the very least $3 a day. He does hauling 
now in four days that it once took him 
fourteen to do. Presto! He has saved 
$30! Multiply him by a million and the 
country has been saved $30,000,000 in a 
little over a week. This is good arith- 
metic, but is it good common sense? 

It would be preposterous to say that a 
load could not be pulled over concrete 
more easily than through mud. But 
good roads do not effect the tremen- 
dous saving that is credited to them, 
because so great an amount of hauling is 
not done under these ideal conditions. 
For every heavily loaded truck that you 
meet on the road, there are three or four 
farmers jogging along to market with a 
few sacks of potatoes or a crate of chickens 
on their spring wagons. They are not 
hauling efficient loads and they would get 
along just as well on dirt as on asphalt. 
On paper a tremendous saving is possible 
through the use of good roads, but right 
now the farmer has not got his hauling 
upon a sound enough business basis to 
make these economies possible. 

It would be petty and quite without 
point to make hair-splitting criticisms of 
something that is an acknowledged good, 
if they did not suggest that a better ct- 
ganization of our rural transportation 1s 
possible. We have been told over and 
over again of the saving that would come 
with good roads, but we have been left 
to assume that these economies Ww! 
be automatic and immediate, with the 
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Silvertown ¥ @eoucn rubber making has given birth to more 
Cord X-cels \ than 400 brands of automobile tires, the racing season of 1916 
| i demonstrated that there is but one tire for the SPEEDWAY. 
1. Increased engine Just ONE TIRE with the resilience to produce the 100-mile-an- 
| — ’ hour pace and the durability to stand the stress of that pace— 
2. Smoother riding. | SILVERTOWN—the original and only CABLE CORD tire. 
3. Fuel citaied Driving solely on Silvertowns, Dario Resta won 
| 4. Speedier. the National Racing Championship of the A. A. A., 
5. Coast farther. the only championship awarded to an automobile 
6. Start quicker. racing driver. 
7. Easier to guide. And SILVERTOWN equipped cars scored 15,582 
8. Give greater mileage. points toward the trophy, to 7,176 points by all 
9. More resistive against Silvertown’s competitors combined. 
puncture. Know Silvertown by its Red Double-Diamond trade- 
Ask Your Dealer for Them 
10. Repaired easily and mark—the tire you can not afford to be without. 
permanently. 










THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


Also maker of the famous fabric tires — Goodrich Black Safety Treads 
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car can 

perform no bet- 
ter than its lubri- 
cation will let it. 


Use 


HAVOLINE 


re I ‘1. 


adel an a a 


The sealed can is 
your guarantee of 
uniform quality, 
full quantity, no 
waste. 

Indian Refining Company 


Incorporated 
NEW YORK 


Producers and Refiners of Petroleum 
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FACTORY 
REBUILT 


TYPEWRITERS 


YOU CAN SAVE 
$25 to $75 


By getting one of our up-to-date Typewriters of Standard 
Make, thoroughly rebuilt right in our own factories, trade- 
marked and guaranteed the same as new. Prompt and 
efficient Typewriter Service is rendered through our Branch 
Stores in the leading cities of the United States. Begin 
your SAVING now and send for latest booklet, 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
345 Broadway, New York 
716 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
909 Third St., San Diego 
506 Market St.,San Francisco 








A reel that is aaa reliable— 
Fauitiess in construction. Sturdy 
in streng 


GUY-RA- TORY 


Reel 19 entirely new parte. 
Greater simplicity Spool aetion dis- 
tributes line without thumbing. Elim 


ly deacribed in attractive catalog. 
rite at once for copy. It's Free 


Guy-Ra-Tory Reel Co 
128 Fifth St, 
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A ten-ton load of alfalfa. 


completion of hard surfaced roads. ‘These 
savings are easier to make with a pencil 
and paper than they are with a team and 
wagon. 

Really to make this saving, and to add 
to it potential economies that are without 
limit, we must realize that a better rural 
organization is necessary. The automo- 
bile and the motor truck are the promises 
for the regeneration of country life. The 
horse is a pretty expensive institution in 
our midst. He is coming to be an anach- 
ronism in a machine age. The govern- 
ment estimates that the ground used in 
feeding our millions of horses would sup- 
port 125,000,000 people. Just now that 
is something worth inkion about. Yet 
85% of the hauling of the country is done 
with horses. Throughout all of our farm- 
ing area there is an unbelievable amount 
of duplication of equipment. Millions 
of horses are fed henngh the year so that 
they can be available in the short periods 
that require a maximum mobilization 
during plowing and harvest seasons. 
Tractors can do more and do it cheaper 
than horses, and they eat nothing during 
their period of hibernation. Tractors 
could be owned codperatively. This 
would eliminate a tremendous number of 
horses, and it is horses that keep our 
roads from being as profitable as they 
well might be. 

When necessity demands it, and I sup- 
pose not till then, we will organize our 
rural hauling in an effective way. Motor 
trucks will haul cheaply over smooth 
roads to and from ri te and col- 
lection centers. In some way we will 


eliminate the tremendous waste of wagons 
going loaded and returning empty. The 


Hard surfaced roads pay when such loads as this are 
hauled over them 


radius of profitable and intensive farming 
will be increased. Farm products can 
then be hauled directly from the pro- 
ducer, if not to the consumers, at least 
to the final distributors. The elimination 
of waste that will come with a better or- 
ganization for the use of our good roads 
will be felt all down the line. These are 
the merest suggestions of what can be 
done through the ordered use of perma- 
nent roads and power-driven er. 

Regardless of what can be saved i 
hauling charges, permanent highw ays are 
today a sound investment. The ‘good- 
roads movement need not be bolstered 
up with any claims other than those 
which have been established by the actual 
experience. of communities all over the 
West. 

So accustomed have we become to 
automobiles in the short fifteen years of 
their development that it is hard indeed 
for us to imagine rural life without them. 
Can we now picture those times when a 
circle of fifteen miles marked the zone of 
intercourse?) When one lived in the coun- 
try then it was a life of comparative iso- 
lation. What is twenty miles to the mov- 
ing picture show in your motor now? 
Merely a pleasant hour’s spin on smooth 
pavements. 

The motor car has brought the city to 
the country, and the country to the city, 
and bringing them together it has made 
life more livable in both. If all this has 
come about with comparatively few good 
roads and comparatively few cars, what 
may we expect of the future? If there 1s 
anything that will bring the people out 
of the city and back to the land it is the 
new life of the country made possible by 











A stretch of very enticing highway in Washington. It is made of vitrified brick set into 
concrete, one of the most expensive and enduring types of road that can be constructed 





























Wherever You 


Find Cars 


You'll Find 
QUAKER TIRES 





Of course Quaker Tires will not be found 
on every car, but you will find that the 


cars on which Quakers are used are the cars of motorists who 
have run machines for five or more years and have had 
experience with many makes of tires. 


Quaker Tires are used by tourists because they 
know Quakers can be depended on to make 
long-distance travel free from trouble and 
delay. 

Suburban car owners, who use their cars con- 
stantly, prefer Quakers because of the unfail- 
ing service they render. 

City business men, trained to give close atten- 
tion to costs, select Quakers because they de- 
liver full value and more. 

Up-to-date farmers choose Quakers because 
they keep mileage cost at the minimum. 


Everywhere, under every condition of service, 
users recognize the fact that Quaker Tires are 
both dependable and economical. You, too, 
can avoid trouble and cut your tire expense. 


One Quaker will convince you that you 
should equip all four wheels with the tires 
that are ‘‘miles cheaper.’’ 


The local Quaker Tire dealer can tell you 
things that will likely change all your present 
ideas of tire-mileage cost. Ask for a copy of 
“5000 Plus.” 











Well Rated Garages, a Soounaes bd 
4 Hardware dealers seeking a high-grade CHICAGO PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 
Quaker City Rubber Co. tire account for 1917 should write Sales 182 211 53 
FACTORY, PHILADELPHIA  LDivision. West Lake St. Wood St. Murray St. 
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TIRE=DOhLize gs 


The Ordinary ¥ 
Puncture | 


Why pay from twenty-five cents 
to a dollar for ordinary puncture 
repairs and risk the burning of the 
tube in the vulcanizer? Two cents’ 
worth of Tire-Doh will make a perfect 
repaic and leave that part of the tire stronger and better than the rest. 


Copyright, 1917, Atlas Auto Supply Co., Chicago 






P tly Repairs W, LJ} AddsThousands of Miles 
the Biggest Tears Til a = D) On to Life of Casings 


<— 
Tire-Doh repairs smallest punctures or biggest inner tube tears. And it does 
difficult jobs that are absolutely impossible with other methods, 
Kneaded into cuts, holes and sand blisters, it prevents untimely destruction 
of casings and doubles their life in many instances, 


Made Under Secret Process—No Heat Nor Tools Needed 


Tire-Doh has no substitute, for the Tire-Doh not a tire-filler. And it’s 
secret of its manufacture is carefully | not a patch that may come off—but a 
guarded, It eliminates need of heat, | rubber compound that becomes a per- 
toolsand patches. Only Tire-Doh and | manent part of the tire. Seven yearson 
your fingers are required to Tire-Doh- | the market and a thoroughly proved 
ize your tires. success, 


For Auto, Motorcyle, Bicycle Tires—All Rubber Goods 


Tire-Doh repairs anything made of rubber. Keep an 
outfit in your house as well as in your car. 


50c and $1.00. 10,000 Dealers Have It 
Canadian prices 65c and $1.25. Get a Tire-Doh outfit 
from your dealer today and save worry, trouble, time and 
expense. Nearly a million others are doing it. If your 
dealer doesn’t sell Tire-Doh, send to us direct together with 
his name. 











Manufactured and Guaranteed by Everybody 
needs Tire-Doh 


ATLAS AUTO SUPPLY COMPANY |"“Wais2? 
662 W. Austin Avenue, Chicago k it too? 






































) Get All the Joy}, 
Out of Life— 


Live in the Big Out- 
» doors independent 


>», of hotels—free from the worry of the 


™ summer cottage or the cumbersome 

— unwieldy ‘camping outfit.” 

; 3% Make your auto tour a camp- 

© ing trip as well. Stop where 

you like and stay as long as 
you want. 


Schilling’s 
Auto Camp 


A big double bed 48 in. wide 


by 78 in. long completely enclosed in a waterproof canvas shelter tent, desi ned 
to go on almost any standard car. Bed framework made of pressed steel which 

fastens to and extends out from the running board. n not in use entire outfit 

collapses on running board where it lies snugly packed. Bed ey will 
not sag to the middle when occupied by two people, being made of the Schill- 
ing Flexible Mattress Fabric. Use the tonneau as a dressing room and step 
right into bed through door of car. Weight 60 pounds. A Schilling Auto 


‘amp on each running board gives you 1 WO Bedrooms. 


Write for descriptive literature—only a limited number of 
uto Camps can be made this year. Get your order in 
early to your sporting goods or auto accessory dealer. 






















The L. F. Schilling Company, Dept. D, Salem, — 











the automobile. When the history of the 
twentieth century has been written this 
change will be looked upon as one of the 
great movements of the age. Men will 
speak of it as we now speak of the Indus- 
trial Revolution of theeighteenth century. 

And aside from all these rather abstract 
values that go with good roads, there are 
direct hard cash returns from permanent 
highways. Perhaps the experience of 
Monterey county will make this clear, for 
there, as in all California counties, the 
maintenance of the road system was ex- 
ere: In 1914 this county fortunately 
nad a particularly energetic man, Dr. J. S. 
D. Roberts, as chairman of its Board of 
Supervisors. He believed that Monterey 
county should have an up-to-date system 
of permanent highways. A great many 
other residents shared the first part of 
his opinion, to wit, the necessity of sup- 
olying Monterey county with good roads, 
beet in his faith that the taxpayers could 
be induced to come through with the 
necessary funds, Dr. Roberts stood alone. 

So he proceeded to show the wiseacres 
that the impossible was possible. He 
preached the gospel of good roads, of per- 
manent highways and of a saving that 
could be made through them. He fought 
the fight to a finish and in the end he won. 
The county voted the bond issue of 
$650,000 and voted it largely because Dr. 
Roberts had solemnly promised that once 
the money was spent for good roads the 
tax rate would be reduced. 

Were the taxpayers fooled? The bonds 
were voted in 1914 and the system of 
highways was practically finished in 1916. 
While the county was at work on its own 
good roads the state was constructing 
almost 100 miles of state highway through 
the county’s territory, the county spend- 
ing approximately $100,000 for bridges 
and culverts along the state road from 
the bond money. And this is what hap- 
pened to the tax rate: 

In 1914 the tax rate was...... $1.98 

In 1916 the tax rate was...... 1.80 

How was this done? How was it possi- 
ble, with the interest and sinking fund 
requirements on $650,000 worth of bonds 
added to the county budget, to reduce 
the tax rate without increasing the 
assessed valuation appreciably? 

The answer lies in the death of the old 
county roads system, under which large 
sums were annually appropriated for the 
filling in of holes and ruts in the roads; 
ruts and holes that promptly reappeared 
and had to be filled the next spring. Pre- 
vious to the bond issue Monterey country 
had spent on its roads and bridges about 
$200,000 every year, the money being 
raised by direct taxation. ‘The moment 
the system of permanent highways was 
completed, the maintenance and ‘repair 
bills were slashed to a fraction of their 
former cost. Instead of appropriating 
$200,000 as before, the supervisors used 
$100,000, out of which they paid $50,000 
bond interest and sinking fund require- 
ments, devoting the balance to the main- 
tenance of the new permanent highway. 

Both directly and indirectly permanent 
highways pay, and pay well. But as time 
goes on and as we come to be better pre- 
pared to use these roads that we are now 
fast getting, they will pay immensely 
more. As automobiles have been respon- 
sible for the coming of good roads, so will 
automobiles be responsible for a far larger 
and more profitable use of good roads. 
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The Vital Compelling Force 
That Animates Us. 


Have You Ever Considered What It Is That Makes Your 
Heart Pump—Your Stomach Digest Its Food—Your Kid- 


neys Perform Their Duties, Etc., Etc. 


Have You Ever Con- 


sidered What Keeps You Alive Even—The Answer Is Nerve 
Force. Do Not Miss This Article. Learn How to Acquire It. 


By Stephen Harriman 


O you know just what it is that keeps that most intricate 

D and delicate piece of mechanism in the universe, your body, 

working to its utmost capacity, or even working at all? 

If you are not already acquainted with the fact, you should learn 

without delay that it is your nerves that have complete control 
of absolutely every process and function within your body. 


Your nerves positively control every mental and physical pro- 
cess taking place within you. If the nerves were cut leading to 
your heart, that organ would never beat again. If the nerves were 
severed leading to your respiratory organs—your breathing 
organs—you could never breathe again. If the nerves governing 
digestion were severed, no article of food could ever again be 
transformed into healthy bone and tissue. Without the nerves 
you would never see, hear, taste, smell or feel again, for it is upon 
the nerves that every sense depends. 


Ninety-nin» per cent of all humanity, whether young or old, 
are deficient in nerve strength, or, in other words, nervous energy. 
If the action of every bodily organ is directly dependent upon 
nerve strength and nerve impulse, it does not take a wise man 
to see that if the nerves did not create Energy upon a 100% basis, 
every organ would necessarily be weakened to just the degree 
that the nerves are below par. 


No man has ever succeeded in business to any unusual degree, 
no man has ever succeeded in an unusual way in any line of 
endeavor who did not possess a highly organized and highly de- 
veloped nervous system. Did he not possess an unusual amount 
of nervous energy he could never have the vitality to carry his 
endeavors on to a successful conclusion. 


Mr. Macfadden, who is probably the foremost general physical 
culture authority in the world, says of Energy: ‘The longer and 
more thoroughly we study the structure and functions of the 
human body, the more clear and absolute becomes the conviction 
that the secret of human strength lies in the nervous system.”’ 


Napoleon said: “No man can win in the battle of life who has 
not Courage and Persistency. These are impossible where Energy 
is lacking, hence Energy is the indispensable quality of great 
success.” 

Robert Duncan, than whom there is no greater authority in 
this country on the creation of Nerve Force and Nervous Energy, 
says: “Nerve Strength, in short Nervous Energy, is the greatest 
single factor, known to man to-day, in maintaining health and in 
achieving success.” 


These are truths that should become your daily watchword. 
Were is possible to relate stories of the thousands and perhaps 
millions of wrecks and failures brought about, not because of an 
inferior mentality, but solely because of a lack of Energy and 
Vitality, you would appreciate the value of this same vital force 
in a way that would be impossible otherwise. 





Every great man, every highly successful man you know or of 
whom you have read has a highly developed and a highly organ- 
ized nervous system else it would have been impossible for him to 
achieve great success. Some are blessed with this “gift,” as it 
may be termed, from birth and others developed it as did Roosevelt, 


Gladstone, and others. “From a weak nervous or an anemic per- 
son to a powerful, mentally superior individual” is a descriptive 
phrase that might be applied to many of our best known men of 
today. 


And you might be possessed of muscles as mighty as Goliath’s, 
but unless those same muscles were stimulated, animated and 
actuated by that wonderful fabric of tissue, known as the nervous 
system, these same muscles would be as inanimate and as useless 
so far as movement is concerned, as a rock reposing on the hillside. 


If your nerves are weak, every organ will be weak in exact pro- 
portion. If you are troubled with a weak heart, indigestion, a 
torpid liver, weak kidneys, constipation, or any other of the 
functional ills that flesh is heir to, you should immediately under- 
take that which will insure proper strength for the nerves. 


Ordinary exercise, electricity, osteopathy, chiropractic, hydro- 
therapy, massage, etc., have been advanced from time to time as 
a means for the restoration or the development of vitality and 
health. There is a certain value possessed by each of these, 
which commends them, but none are aimed directly at the real 
source of the trouble, namely the nerves. 


The Sunset Associates are offering at last a method absolutely 
within the reach of every man, woman and child in this country, 
a method whereby you can realize and enjoy a degree of nerve 
stimulation that can be felt within five minutes after undertaking 
it. You can feel this stimulation in every muscle and organ 
within your body. You can feel the mental stimulus it gives im- 
mediately. This method of nerve stimulation is endorsed by 
many of the leading authorities on the subject, who have inves 
tigated and subjected it to every test. By this method you are 
enabled to overcome functional weaknesses, mental depression 
and other disorders without resorting to drugging, dieting or ob 
jectionable exercise. The method positively reaches the nervous 
system directly and stimulates it immediately. You can demon 
strate its absolute efficiency in five minutes at no cost to yourself. 


The Sunset Associates are organized for the physical and mental 
uplift of mankind. They have experienced the wonderful results 
obtainable through this course of instruction themselves—and they 
want you to experience like results. Therefore, they will send 
you without obligation on your part this remarkable course in 
physical upbuilding and nerve strengthening without cost or 
obligation to you. If you are satisfied after having followed the 
instructions given for a period of five days, that it is invaluable to 
you, they will ask you to remit $3.00 or else return the course and 
consider the matter closed. All you need do is address, The 
Sunset Associates, 463 Fourth Street, San Francisco, California, 
and ask them to send you this remarkable course without delay. 


We can assure you that nothing equal to it has ever been 
offered before at five times the cost—and you risk nothing. Just 
write now before you forget. 


As has been stated, this does not obligate you in any manner, s« 
there is no reason why every man or woman should not take ad- 
vantage of this wonderful course of instruction and benefit by its 
precepts. Do not be a slave to your nerves, but develop them so 
that you may enjoy the health and success that should be yours. 
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USE THIS ELECTRIC DRILL ANYWHERE 


Weighs but 12 pounds 


Carry the tool to the work, connect with electric lamp 
socket (A.C. or D.C.) and drill, tap threads, drive or draw 
screws, grind valves wherever this work is needed. 

It costs money to tear down apparatus or take heavy repairs to a fixed 
machine tool. This Temco Electric Drill saves that igh cost. It works 
in restricted quarters—anywhere—at an instant’s notice. 


Costs but 1c an hour to run 


Woodand metal working shops, factories, 
and maintenance departments,—in fact 
all industries—have use for one or many 
Temco Portable T: 


Since it works about three times 
as fast as hand tools, also more 
accurately, you can easily figure 
the saving, 







Made in four sizes weighing 9 to 19 
pounds; one and two speed types; 
Carried by job- 
bers in every big 
city onthe Coast. 
W rite, on your 
letterhead, for 


also with instant reverse by finger 
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DIET PROBLEM | 


By Paul von Boeckmann, R. S. 








This book will unfold to you the TRUE 
SECRET OF NOURISHING THE BODY 








WHAT TO EAT HOW TO EAT 
WHEN TO EAT HOW MUCH TO EAT 


Is the food you eat transformed into Bone, Muscle and Healthy Tissue, 
or is it WASTED in your system and left to poison your blood and under- 
mine your vital forces? 

The author has made some startling discoveries as to the real cause of 
low bodily weight, mal-nutrition and auto-intoxication. This important 
point is clearly explained. Unlike most books on diet, this treatise does 
not confuse the reader with complex theories on calories, protein and 
carbohydrates, etc. 





CONTENTS 

Contradictory Theories on Diet—Diet Quacks h 
rsa ote ee to Eat—Foods that Must Be Well Chewed—Foods that 
Need Not Be Well Chewed— When to Eat—How to Control or Promote 
Hunger—How Much to Eat—How Food is Transformed into Bone, Muscle 
and Tissue—Cause of Leanness—Why Nervous Persons are Thin—Why 
Worry and Mental Strains Cause Loss of Weight—Why l nrest and Abuse of 
the Sexual Functions Cause Leanness—How to Increase Weight, Build Bone 
and Muscle—How to Reduce in Weight—and hundreds of other interesting 
and valuable points of information. 


PRICE POSTPAID, 25 CENTS. COIN OR STAMPS. 
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The Nemesis 
(Continued from page 29) 


staunch little stern wheeler was Nekoma’s 
only connecting link with the outside 
world. As such, the Resolute occupied a 
position of deserved importance in the 
eyes of the community, which was always 
well represented at the landing on mail 
days. 

Steele and Sandy made their way to the 
extremity of the wharf and focused their 
eyes on the bend which hid the approach- 
ing steamer from view. As she rounded 
the point a heart-warming sight greeted 
them. The lower deck forward was 
solidly stowed with heavy iron barrel- 
tanks. Slowly the little steamer made 
her way up the river, the center of interest 
as she hugged the bank to escape the force 
of the strong head tide. While she was 
yet some distance from the landing it be- 
came apparent to observers that some- 
thing untoward had transpired aboard. 
The familiar, storm-seamed visage of old 
Captain Hinkle was noticeable in its ab- 
scence. Nor did his mate have the wheel. 
Wonder of wonders! Leaning lightly on 
the wheel, her face framed in the white 
sash of the open windows of the pilot 
house, was a girl—the most beautiful girl 
that Steele had ever beheld, so he thought. 
She rang the jingle te slow down for the 
landing, and he had « still better oppor- 
tunity to study her animated features. 
In what manner known to her sex she had 
hypnotized the old skipper to cause him 
to relinquish his cherished wheel, could 
only be conjectured. Only to those like 
Steele, who had observed Captain Hinkle 
in his pilot house, adorned in a faded blue 
coat with tarnished brass buttons, was 
the magnitude of his concession fully 
understood—and to Steele it seemed fully 
justified. In fact, the temporary assign- 
ment of command seemed to him the only 
natural and proper procedure in the 
circumstances—the circumstances being 
that the girl at the wheel was altogether 
the most irresistible young person 
imaginable. 

The girl had judged the force of the tide 
to a nicety, and approached with an am- 
ple reserve of headway to carry the 
steamer to the head of the wharf where 
ready hands would make fast the shore 
lines. So absorbed had Steele become in 
watching her masterful handling of the 
steamer that he even forgot his precious 
gasoline for the moment. 


UDDENLY, to the horror of the on- 

lookers, a fishing dory darted out from 
the shelter of the wharf directly in the 
path of the on-coming steamer, its sole 
occupant hanging over his motor, his 
back to the approaching peril. The wharf 
had concealed the steamer from his view, 
and the roar of his motor at close range 
drowned the churning of her big wheel. 
It all happened so quickly that the by- 
standers, with a shrill chorus of warning 
shouts, stood paralyzed. 

But not so the girl. Steele saw her face 
blanch as she made a lightning jerk at 
the bell pull. Three times her hand flew 
up in quick succession—one bell to stop, 
two to reverse—but not a sound came 
from the engine room gong. The churn- 
ing stern wheel forged the steamer relent- 
lessly onward. Like a flash, then, she 























nthly 





turned to the speaking tube. “Reverse!” 
she cried. At the same instant, seeing 
that it must come too late, she threw the 
wheel hard over and sent the bow of the 
Resolute crashing into the wharf. There 
was just enough clearance for the deck 
beneath the wharf planking, and with an 
ominous rending and grinding of barnacle- 
encrusted piles the steamer ground ics 
way forward till the front of the pilot 
house was within two feet of the very spot 
where Steele was standing before its mo- 
mentum was checked. The cargo had 
been brushed from the low, railless deck 
by the edge of the wharf like so many 
crumbs before a scraper. 


ASCINATED by the excitement of the 

moment, Steele had stood his ground 
unmoved in the rush of spectators which 
preceded the crash, and he quite suddenly 
and unexpectedly found himself looking 
at close range into a pair of very big, 
blue-gray eyes, which returned his gaze 
unflinchingly. 

“Well done!” he cried spontaneously. 

“Oh, but [I’ve wrecked the steamer.” 
She spoke each word slowly, in evident 
distress, and her breast rose and fell 
quickly in agitation. 

“Nothing like that,” said Steele re- 
assuringly, though his heart sank at the 
thought of his gasoline, ‘eh, Captain?” 

“The best way out of a tight place, Mr. 
Steele,’ and the old captain gravely 
stepped from the pilot house and assisted 
his fair passenger ashore. ‘“The very 
best way,” he repeated. 
couldn’t have done differently myself. 


The hull seems to be fast between the | 


piles, but I doubt if there’s any damage 
worth mention,” 

“Tt’s awfully kind of you both!” ex- 
claimed the girl gratefully, “but I feel 
dreadfully about it.” 

“Tut, tut,” said the captain kindly. 
“There goes your valise on that wheel- 
barrow, Miss Tapley; now you just follow 
that boy right over to the hotel because 
supper will be waiting. And don’t you 
worry about this little accident a single 
minute, marm.” 

“Bright young woman, Mr. Steele,” 
and the captain looked after her retreat- 
ing form admiringly. “Smart as a whip, 
sir. She’s a writer, and she can ask more 
intelligent questions in five minutes than 
most women I’ve seen can think of in a 


day. Wants to know all about every- | 


thing.” 


So that was her name and profession. | 
Steele followed her with his eyes as she | 


picked her way gracefully up the rough 
wharf in the wake of the one-wheeled 
hotel bus, and found himself mentally 
running over all the names he could think 
of that sounded well with Tapley. The 
approach of Sandy, his face drawn out to 
a length that would have been ludicrous 


in any less serious circumstances, brought | 
him out of this pleasant diversion with a | 


disagreeable jar. 


“Why didn’t she ram that fool killer? | 


That’s what I’d like for someone to tell 
me,” he ranted, and with a groan expres- 
sive of intense disgust he peered over the 
edge of the wharf at a point where their 
gasoline tanks might be expected to lie. 

“Johnny, this means a night shift, be- 
cause we'd ought to have a hoist all ready 
to operate at the first crack o’ dawn. 
What’ll we do for a light? Don’t suppose 
there’s enough gasoline loose around this 
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CITRUS FRUIT JUICE CO., Pomona, Ca 
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I wrote the American Drug Company to get me one 
or two bottles of your Dentomel and they wired me 
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A gentleman friend in Los Angeles then sent me a 
bottle and Jz ld not be wrthout your preparat 
Since using invaluable Dentomel my gume isis 
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disappeared. The teeth are imbedded firmly and Ido 
not look at food with fear of hurting my teeth. 

I wrote Mr. Kirkland of the American Drug Com 
pany that he should advocate its use. It is the only 
thing to use by people who are troubled with weak 
gums or pyorrhen 









(Signed) John Hamilton Gilmour 
It is pleasantto use and leaves a clean, soothing, 
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each package. 

Send for Dentomel and prevent mouth troubles. 
“California health and sunshine in each bottle.” 
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place to fill a patent cigar lighter, let 
alone a couple of flamin’ torches.” 

Steele thought for a few moments. 
“Tell you what you do, Sandy. Drag 
out that old scow we beached last year 
above the cannery, throw on a deck load 
of sand, and put aboard a cord or so of the 
pitchiest wood the engineer has got. 
Build up a roaring fire on the sand, and 
do the best you can by the light of that. 
You'll have to keep moving, or it’ll be 
dark before you can make her ready. 
Here, I'll go along with you.” 


A early the following morning as it 
was sufhciently light to see, they had 
a crew at work raising the sunken tanks. 
Nekoma didn’t boast a diving equipment, 
and grappling the slippery tanks from the 
surface was a oalnkalty slow operation at 
best. Steele, coatless, as usual, was 
everywhere among the men; first at the 
hoist, then down in the skiff assisting in 
the placing of the grappling tackle. Sev- 
eral hours were consumed in this manner, 
but they at last succeeded in getting a 
fast hold on the last tank, which had lain 
in rather deeper water than the others, 
and partially embedded in the muddy 
bottom. As the tank slowly broke 
water, Steele reached wearily for his coat, 
and began to think about breakfast. Since 
he was so near, he thought he would slip 
up to the hotel. Perhaps Miss Tapley 
would be in the dining room. She would 
be glad to hear that they had recovered 
the gasoline, she had felt the responsi- 
balicy for the accident so keenly. And 
she really was in no way to blame, he 
reasoned. He turned and watched 
triumphantly the salvage of the last 
dripping, mud-smeared tank as it swung 
slowly toward the wharf. Even as he 
stood congratulating himself there came 
a sharp rattle of tackle blocks, a hoarse 
shout from Sandy, and a surging splash. 
Steele surveyed the bubbles marking the 
fresh descent of the elusive tank, and in 
a perfectly impersonal way commenced 
to swear. When he chose this method 
of expressing his outraged feelings, he 
always ran the gamut of a euphonious 
little repertoire that was quite his own. 
He did this without haste, and without 
omissions. 

Good morning, Mr. Steele.” 

Steele smothered the words then on the 
tip of his tongue, choked agonizingly, and 
turned to return the greeting which he 
had in confusion recognized as coming 
from the girl who was the indirect cause 
of his present troubles. 

“[’m afraid I was swearing when you 
came up, Miss Tapley,” he commenced 
contritely, after returning her greeting. 

“Afraid that you were!” she echoed re- 
proachfully. “You know very well that 
you were. You were swearing frightfully!” 

“T apologize. You really have no idea 
what a tedious, aggravating piece of work 
this has been.” 

“Oh, I just knew that it would be!” 
she exclaimed. “I can’t tell you how 
sorry | am that it happened in just the 
way that it did.” 

She was so remorseful that he was in- 
stantly sorry that he had spoken, and 
hastened to change the subject by asking 
her if she wouldn’t like to visit the 
cannery. 

“Indeed I would,” she responded en- 
thusiastically. “In fact, if you hadn’t 
invited me I should probably have begged 
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admission. You see I’m something of a 
spasmodic writer—a sort of free lance, as 
it were—and I’m sure there must be 
wealth of material in the salmon indies. 
‘They have been good enough to ask me 
to visit the schooner this morning, but if 
this afternoon would be convenient?’ 

Steele hastily assured her that it would 
be entirely so. In fact, the arrangement 
that she suggested suited him to a nicety. 
He made no doubt that this observing 
and energetic young person, with her in- 
separable kodak and note book, and 
disconcerting manner of wanting to know, 
would find out almost as much about the 
schooner as he himself could learn from 
a personal visit. And he felt equally con- 
re that in the course of her visit to his 
cannery he could obtain certain informa- 
tion that he had sought vainly ever since 
the morning of the schooner’s unwelcome 
appearance. 


T was, therefore, with genuine cordial- 
ity that he greeted her when she pre- 
sented herself at the cannery that after- 
noon. Incidentally he ana! have wel- 
comed her on her own account, for every 
time he looked at her he felt a pang. She 
was the ve ry embodiment of the things 
from which it had been hardest to part 
when he left civilization. Something in 
her manner, the way she spoke; her 
clothes, and the way she wore them, 
brought a riot of pleasant recollections of 
- associations that he thought had gone 
from his life. He took delight in showing 

her about, and explaining the functions 
of the various machines. Thee little, green 
pencil would twinkle merrily, then poise 
motionless while she regarded him with 
wondering, beryl-like eyes as he initiated 
her into the intricacies of some new me- 
chanical marvel. Her omnipresent kodak 
was slung jauntily from her shoulder, 
though she made no attempt to use it, 
explaining that interiors were still a little 
beyond her. 

“And tell me something of yourself, Mr. 
Steele,” she urged. ‘‘A story of the salmon 
industry would be incomplete without 
some mention of the men who direct it.” 

“Why—er and he hesitated, con- 
fusedly, ‘“‘there really isn’t anything to 
tell. I drifted out here fresh from col- 
lege—and other more natural causes— 
and Sandy Nottage, my presenc super- 
intendent, gave me a job. I liked the 
open, and the constant variety and action 
in the work appealed to me. 1 had plenty 
of energy, and a sixteen hour day didn’t 
get old with me as soon as it did with 
the other boys, so I stuck, and_ here 
I am.” 

The girl smiled. “I’m afraid I shall 
have to cross-examine the witness if I am 
to get a story of real compelling interest 
such as editors demand,” she said, and 
she looked frankly into his eyes as though 
to read there something between the lines. 

Now this wasn’t at all as Steele had 
planned. There were questions he wanted 
to ask her about the schooner’s equip- 
ment, but the afternoon was young. He 
could wait. 

“They tell me at the hotel that com- 
petition here used to be very keen,” she 
ventured. 

“Those old fools talk too much,” 
muttered, caught off his guard. 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“I say I think the hotel people are in- 
clined to gossip too freely.” 
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“Isn’t what they have told me the 
truth?” she questioned. 

“In a measure, but there is all the com- 
petition I care to see right now,” and he 
laughed grimly. “Our frie nds on the 
schooner are giving us plenty to think 
about.” 

“But I don’t imagine it is anything like 
the old days they tell about, when the 
other cannery was in operation,” and she 
motioned toward the dese rted plant on 
the opposite bank of the river, visible 
through the open doorway they were 
approaching. 

“It’s worse,” was the frank admission. 
“We knew then just what we had to con- 
tend with. We fought over every square 
inch of this river from the beginning of 
the season to the end. My, but we did 
play horse with them! You see the man- 
ager of the plant was an old-fashioned 
gentleman, and he really didn’t savvy the 
game as it’s played,” and Steele laughed 
with a hard note of triumph. “He 
couldn’t stand the gaff. That’s his equip- 
ment we've just been looking at.’ 

“T think business is cruel! Cruel!’ ex- 
claimed the girl feelingly. 

“It’s simply the survival of the fittest,” 
responded Steele. “Of course, there's no 
sentiment about i it, and that’s why it’s so 
exclusively a man’s game. Now look at 
that schooner over there; her people don’t 
care a rap what becomes of us. The pi- 
rates swooped down on us with the sud- 
denness of a September fog, and their 
plans are just about as impenetrable as 
one. By the way, what sort of canning 
equipment have they, anyway?’ 

“Oh, dear! After the informative and 
interesting little tour you have so kindly 
given me I supvose I ought to be able to 
tell you all about it, but I can’t. You see 
I didn’t have so obliging a guide this 
morning as I have had this afternoon,” 
and her face lighted in a mischievous smile 
that revealed her perfect teeth. “‘Every- 
body on board seemed very busy, and 
there were fish, fish, fish everywhere. 
Then there were a lot of clanking ma- 
chines, steam ovens, and retorts and 
things, just like yours.” 

“All of which is just about as informa- 
tive to me as my exte mporaneous auto- 
biography was to you. 


IS visitor tilted back her pretty head 

and peal after peal of silvery laughter 
rang through the cannery. Steele decided 
thatshe waseven prettier when she laughed 
than when her face was grave, and he 
racked his wits for something bright to 
say that would make her laugh again. 
Just then he caught sight of Sandy, and 
called him over to introduce him. Sandy 
had a droll way of putting the most com- 
monplace things that would provoke a 
sphinx to mirth, But Sandy proved to be 
in anything but his usual amusing frame 
of mind, and after a brief acknowledg- 
ment of Steele’s introduction he relapsed 
into an oyster-like silence. Presently he 
_— away and started toward the rear 
of the 


cannery. 
Me, Yh, Mr. ages cried the girl. 
Come back a moment please. There 


Was something r wanted to ask you.” 
Sandy had no more than turped to 
comply when there came a deafening ex- 
plosion that almost lifted Steele from his 
feet. His first thought was of the gasoline 
tank, but as quickly he realized that the 
concussion had come from the rear. 
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Almost simultaneously with the shock 
came a hissing roar, and the long room 
seemed instantly to fill with steam. In- 
stinctively he had thrown his arm about 
the girl and swung her bodily through the 
open doorway ona on to the dock. 

“Are you hurt?” he cried anxiously. 

“N-no,” she stammered, seemingly 
confused at his solicitation, “‘just—a 
little startled. What was it, the boilers?” 

“Tt couldn’t have been. They’re in 
good shape. It’s some trouble in the re- 
tort, I think, though just what it can be I 

can’t imagine.” He looked back just in 
time to see Sandy’s hurrying form dis- 
appear in the cloud of vapor. 

“Oh, dear!” she cried, “I do hope no 
one was injured. If there is anything you 
can do, go! Don’t bother about me, 
please!” 


AKING her at her word he bounded 

through the doorway and into the 
stifling steam. ‘The floor, a simple wooden 
grating for convenience in cleaning, 
afforded good ventilation, and by stooping 
low he managed to penetrate to the seat 
of the trouble. Sandy had succeeded in 
getting the steam shut off, and as the at- 
mosphere cleared the extent of the damage 
revealed itself. 

The great retort was a total wreck. Its 
galvanized top and sides were twisted into 
almost unrecognizable shape, and the 
series of rotating disks that carried the 

cans on their roundabout journey were 
completely disabled. ‘The floor was 
littered with wreckage and shiny tin cans, 
the fresh, pink contents of which were 
spattered from floor to rafters. 

Sandy and Steele surveyed the wreck- 
age in speechless consternation. Had the 
main ovens been destroyed the cannery 
might have continued to operate almost 
indefinitely, piling up the sealed cans to 
be cooked at some future time when the 
ovens were again in commission. But 
the freshly canned salmon must be put 
through the steam retort in order to par- 
tially cook it and expel the air, before it 
can be sealed preparatory to the final 
cooking. If left unsealed the contents of 
the cans would quickly become spoiled. 

“This ties us up for practically the re- 
mainder of the run.” Steele spoke bit- 
te rly, 

“You know it!” responded his com- 
panion grimly, “and it’s foul play or I 
don’t know a Chinook from a tom-cat.” 

“But there was no one near the re tort 
when the explosion occurred, Sandy.’ 

“Nor near the M: aine when it took ; 
notion to blow up,” retorted the com- 
modore. ‘Don’t suppose there’s any use 
to wire to the outside for new equipment. 
The run will be over before we could get 
it installed.” 

“But our estimated output has been 
sold in advance, Sandy. We'll simply 
have to pay those pirates on the schooner 
to handle our catch for us if we lose money 
on every can.” 

Sandy cursed quietly. 

“Can’t help it. That’s just where we 
stand, Sandy. Get a boat and let’s go 
out and see them. Nothing else for it!” 

“Before we go I'll get something off my 
chest that I wanted to tell you when that 
skirt was here.” 

Steele turned on him in bitter resent- 
ment. The girl was the enly bright spot 
in a season of crushing disappointments. 

(Continued on page 91) 
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Get the Plan Book— 


that shows this and 59 other prize 
designs of American Ready Cut 
Homes—floor plans, prices, etc. 

We furnish clear, knotless 
Douglas fir lumber, and because we are the 
oldest and largest ready cut company in the 
West and the West is the world’s greatest 
lumber market, we can ship you a better 
home for less money, all cut to fit, ready to 
erect. The ready cut way is the modern 
way. Send for Free Plan Book of‘ American 
Homes” now! 


Ready Built House Company 
310 Ship Street Portland. Oregon 











IMPERIAL VALLEY 


THE AGRICULTURAL WONDERLAND 


California’s most productive district. Marvelous 
crops selling at high prices. Land at reasonable 
— sold on easy terms, Cotton, Alfalfa, Melons, 
‘ruits, Grains and Vegetables. 
Ask C. E. WANTLAND 
410 Grosse Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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“WAS JESUS GOD?” 


“What Unitarians Believe,” and other Unitarian 


Literature SENT FREE on application to 
Mrs. Wm. C. Stoddard, 28 Middle St., Fairhaven, Mass. 





WHY THE WORLD WARS 


tells you of the laws of migrations and 
It is unique, 440 pages, $2 postpaid 


915 E. 55th St., Chicago, Ill. 


““Awctent Crvttizations’* 
the causes of world wars 


G. S. HUGHES 
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Here follow timely and 


the West, its lands and 


The 





interesting facts 
@ Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, conducted in conjunction with this department, supplies disinterested information concerning 
industries. 
organization covers the entire West and the services are 











The Sunset Country 


concerning the great Pacific Slope, 


guide and advise the 


free. 


purpose is to 


the country 


stranger, 
Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the 
general service of the Bureau, will be found below. @ The announcements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, resorts, communities 
and colonization companies appearing in these columns have been investigated by Sunset Magazine and are reliable and trustworthy. 
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our Home in the West 
A home like this will appeal to you. Its setting 
is in the Pajaro Valley, Monterey County, Cali- 
fornia. This valley is the largest individual 
apple producing section in the world. Monterey 
County orchardists realize, from its apple pro- 
duction, approximately $800,000 per year. 

ine apple grower with seventy-five acres of bottom 
land, planted to Bellefleurs and Foun cetteg has a four- 


year contract at $7,600 a year, the buyer doing all the 
work except cultivating. Such contracts are common. 


Success with the apple is not confined to the Pajaro 
Valley alone, but this fruit is highly developed in the 
Carmel Valley, the Prunedale section, and in the 
southern part of the county. 

All kinds of fruits, grains, and vegetables can be grown 
to advantage in various parts of the county and its near- 
nessto San Francisco, buta 100 milestothe north, affords 
a ready market for all products. 

Write for illustrated literature to 


Monterey County, Cal. 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 
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Luther Burbank Chose Sonoma 
County as His Workshop— 


because he could carry out his experiments 
without climatic drawback, because the soil was 
rich and adaptable to every sort of plant growth 
and because he could expect perfection. 


Jack London Chose Sonoma 
County as His Home— 


because of its beauty. He had seen the world, 
but when he chose a place for his own home he 
selected this paradise. 


Sonoma County has the earliest producing apple 
district in America; has the largest berry patches 
in California; contains some of the largest poultry 
ranches in the country; is a leading prune ship- 
ing center and is without superior in the United 
Crates for cherries, pears, hops, grapes and gen- 
eral farming. 
Ten acres will provide for the average family and 
an energetic man can take care of this land with- 
out outside assistance. 
If you really want to know of the opportunities 
awaiting you here, write for further information 
and free literature to 


Sonoma County Development Association 


SANTA ROSA, CAL. 
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Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 





The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 


West Okanogan Irrigation Project 


Q. Would it be too much to ask you 
for some information concerning a certain 
district of the Okanogan valley in Wash- 
ington which is not yet under water and 
which it is proposed to open up? Our 
object is, first, to find out about the rela- 
tive fertility of the soil compared with 
that which is at present under cultivation 
in the vicinity of Brewster of that district; 
also whether the new district will be as 
favorable for orchards as the older dis- 
trict, as to climate, soil, etc. Then we 
wish to know if possible whether there is 
any likelihood that the project will be 
completed or even successfully started 
under the present scheme, or whether it is 
more likely to be projected indefinitely 
into the future.—J. N. W., Patm Beacu, 
FLORIDA. 

A. From your letter we are unable to 
determine just what irrigation project 
you refer to in northern Washington. As 
there are several of these projects com- 
pleted and contemplated in the Okanogan 
valley we cannot be perfectly sure of 
which one you are interested in. We 
presume, though, that you refer to the 
West Okanogan Irrigation Project, which 
extends from Oroville to Tonasket, bor- 
dering the Okanogan river on either side 
for a distance of about 20 miles. This 
project was completed last year and water 
for about 3000 acres was used in 1916. 

The West Okanogan Irrigation District 
is a cooperative and mutual system, or- 
ganized, controlled and built by land- 
owners within the district. Water is taken 
from the Similkameen river, seven miles 
above Oroville, and is distributed over 
the land through a system consisting of 
about 60 miles of main canals and si- 
phons. The whole project will eventually 
comprise about 9400 acres. The elevation 
of this region is in the vicinity of a thou- 
sand feet. 

The soil is very good and the general 
agricultural conditions are in every way 
similar to those at Brewster. The land 
has proven good for all kinds of irrigated 
farming, experience having shown that 
alfalfa, corn and all kinds of forage crops 
as well as fruit do exceptionally well. As 
an apple district the Okanogan district 
offers very good opportunities. The 


climate is comparatively mild, with a 
long summer, the frost-free season lasting 
from about the middle of April until the 


middle of October. It is sometimes rather 
hot, but on the whole the summer weather 
is pleasant. ‘There is light snow in the 
winter and the average temperature 
ranges from about 30 to 45 degrees. The 
annual rainfall is about 13 inches, little 
of which falls during the summer months. 

There is a new irrigation project pro- 
posed near Brewster, but we are unable 
to learn at this time what the prospects 
are for the completion of these plans. In 
our opinion, the opportunities for fruit 
raising and general irrigated farming are 
as good in these districts that we have 
described, as they are at any points along 
the Columbia river. 


Attempting the Impossible 


Q. I ama woman of 35, a widow, with 
a little girl of eleven years to support and 
not five cents of income of my own. 
have a nice little home of one-half acre 
in town here. My health is not good and 
I am entirely dependent upon my father, 
an old physician of 73 with cataract com- 
ing in both eyes. All the cash he has in 
the world is $1700 and $20 a month pen- 
sion. Now do you think that under such 
conditions that I could make money at 
hog raising on an irrigated ranch of 20 
acres. Half isin alfalfa and fenced. There 
are no houses or buildings and the prop- 
erty has a $1500 mortgage. I think 
could trade my place here for it, but am 
trying to get something clear if possible. 
What would it cost to build a bungalow 
and hog sheds (or whatever they require) 
and enough brood sows to begin with? 
One acre of alfalfa is said to run 10 hogs. 
Is this true? What is the cost of water? 
—R. E. M., Santa FE. 

A. Yours is indeed a trying situation, 
but you would only be going from bad to 
worse if you were to attempt without 
experience to make a living from a hog 
ranch under the conditions that you have 
described. 

You do not state whether the water 
rights for this land have been paid up, 
but assuming that they have, let us look 
squarely at your position after having 
traded your home for 20 acres. Neither 
your father nor your daughter could be of 
any possible assistance on a hog ranch. 
Then you, a woman in poor health, alone 
and with absolutely no farming expe- 
rience, would find yourself on 10 acres 
of unequipped alfalfa land. The crudest 
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and flimsiest kind of a house could not be 
built and furnished for less than $800. 
A few small hog houses with pens and 
adequate fences would cost another $200. 
Then very ordinary brood sows and the 
boar would cost at the very least $500. 
Barley and wheat might have to be had 
at once if the alfalfa land was not in good 
shape and grain for finishing would surely 
have to be bought before any of your pigs 
could be marketed. 

With these first few major expenses, 
which do not include the innumerable 
unexpected costs of getting started, your 
capital would be exhausted. You would 
have no appreciable income for at least a 
year and when you consider that you 
would have to hire practically all of your 
labor done you can readily see that your 
chances of success are almost nil. Ten 
acres of alfalfa is not enough to make a 
living from and you would have to plan 
as soon as possible to put the other 10 
acres under cultivation. This would re- 
quire additional capital that you do not 
have. On top of all this you would have 
a mortgage of $1500 on the property, for 
you could not even consider paying part 
of this off at once. 

There is little use of going into the 
technical details of swine husbandry, for 
to us your case seems absolutely hopeless 
in so far as hog raising is concerned. The 
almost inevitable result of going into such 
an undertaking as you describe would be 
that you would lose the home and small 
capital that you now have, leaving you in 
a far worse situation than now confronts 
you. Your problem is an exceedingly 
dificult one and we have no alternative 
to suggest, but with your total inexpe- 
rience and your very small capital and 
from the fact that you are a woman and 
unable to do the heavy work of a farm we 
cannot impress upon you too strongly the 
futility of trying to do what you have 
suggested. We could tell you of many 
other difficulties that would lie in your 
path, but we hope that what we have said 
will be sufficiently convincing. We regret 
that we could not give you a more encour- 
aging opinion in regard to your chances, 
but we certainly do not think you could 
possibly make a success. 


Petaluma Farmlets 


Q. As a subscriber of the Sunset I 
would like information regarding small 
tracts of land around Petaluma, say from 
ten to twenty acres, for poultry. 

I am twenty years old, single, and have 
had two years’ experience in the poultry 
business. Could I buy this land, if they 
sell it that way, on time, half down and 
balance in two years? I have $2000 to 
start in with. Could I buy this land, 
build a small house, chicken houses and a 
few pullets for $2000? What kind of fruit 
do they grow around Petaluma, and what 
kind of a climate? Is Petaluma a healthy 
city? 

Could I get work on one of these poul- 
try farms if I came on out? The people 
around here say it is hard for an outsider 
to get work in California, as all the work 
goes to the Native Sons.—L. G. B., GREE- 
LEY, CoLo. 

A. Petaluma is in Sonoma county, 
thirty-eight miles north of San Francisco. 
Because of its even climate and because 
of its transportation facilities, this district 
is peculiarly adapted to the production of 
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To You Who Love the Beauty 
nd Grandeur of Nature's 
ost Wonderful Sights— 


YOSEMITE 
NATIONAL PARK = 


offers the contemplation of a 
panorama of thrilling wonders 
not surpassed on any continent. 


O by the YOSEMITE VALLEY 
RAILROAD from Merced, Cal., 
reached by Southern Pacific and 
Santa Fe Systems. Through sleeping car 


service every day. 


“The Easy Way Every Day” 


THEN ENJOY THE INCOMPARABLE 


Desmond Jorviee 


—operating the only Hotels and High 
Sierra Lodges in Yosemite, together with 


Yosemite Falls and El Capitan Camps. 
N. B.—The palatial new Glacier Point 


Hotel opens this season. 
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poultry and has become known as “the 
poultry center of the world.” The value 
of the poultry products from this belt is 
about fifteen million dollars annually. 
Five acres is the average size of the 
chicken ranches here, and as a general 


tule, anywhere from 500 to 2000 chickens 
are kept on such an area. The proper and 
complete equipment of such a ranch repre- 
sents an investment of from $3000 to 
$5000. This does not mean that your 


ae initial outlay must necessarily be as large 
ee | ILE ar iC;H as this, but it represents the ultimate ex- 
‘ al penditure upon an efficient plant. 

F.: Axmericas Greatest | _ We believe that if you were to go to 
Mountain Scenic | Sonoma county that you could find some- 
Trolley Trip where a small poultry ranch that could be 

: I bought on better terms than half the prin- 
cipal payment down and the balance in 
two years. With your comparatively 
small capital you should figure on as small 

a first payment as possible, with subse- 

quent payments carried on for more than 

two years. Undeveloped land can be 
bought for $100 to $300 an acre, but it 
would seem that your best plan would be 
to buy at least a partially developed poul- 
try ranch. Your equipment would prob- 
ably cost you less in this way than if you 
were to buy it new yourself. You would 
also be assured of some income from the 
start, saving yourself that expensive 
period before any production had begun. 

Your plan of working in the Petaluma 
district before buying 1s almost a neces- 
sity. You could in this way familiarize 
yourself with local methods, but above 
all, you could have an opportunity to 
look around for a favorable opening for 
yourself. You should take plenty of time 
in doing this, for you could not very well 
make a better investment of your time. 
Experience is expensive in everything that 
we undertake, but above all 1s this true 
of the poultry business. We do not be- 
lieve that since you have had two years of 
experience in poultry work that you would 
have any great difficulty in getting work 
near Petaluma. Of course, many owners 
of small ranches do all of their own work, 
but on others assistance is required. 

One need not fear the competition of 
‘native sons,” for in California, as every- 
where else, the man who can best do the 
work is given the preference regardless of 
where he comes from. 

In Sonoma county and in the vicinity 
of Petaluma many varieties of fruit are 
grown, including prunes, apples, pears, 
peaches, plums and cherries. 

















Fur Rabbits from Siberia 


Q. Can you tell me anything about 
the black Siberian rabbits that are being 
advertised? They say that there is money 
to be made by raising these rabbits for 
their fur. Can you tell me anything about 
this industry, and whether you believe it 
would be profitable for a man to go into 
it?—E. A. A., Repwoop City, CAL. 

A. We have recently received a bulle- 
tin from the United States Department 
of Agriculture in regard to these so-called 
fur-producing rabbits. More skins of rab- 
bits are collected and sold annually than 
of all other fur-bearing animals combined. 
Before the war Great Britain imported 
about ninety million of these skins each 
year. The great bulk of this fur is sold in 
bales, bringing ten to fifteen cents a pound, 
dependent upon color and quality. The 
highest grade of skin is sold by the dozen, 
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bringing fifty cents to a dollar, less than 
ten cents each. This fur is made into 
felting, imitation fur garments, hats, and 
many other fur articles. 

Statements to the effect that certain 
breeds produce pelts of high market value 
are unwarranted. The long-haired breeds 
such as Angora and Siberian (both white 
animals) have poor pelts and the hairs 
are not set well into the skins. There is 
also a difference in quality between hutch 
rabbits and those raised in the open, the 
latter making the better pelts. 

The “Black Siberian Hare” are un- 
doubtedly the common European rabbits 
of the Flemish Giant breed. Some of 
these rabbits recently advertised as fur 
animals are said to have been imported 
directly from Siberia and Mongolia. As 
a matter of fact, so far as naturalists 
know, no wild rabbits grow in either of 
these countries and the few hares that are 
found are small gray animals that turn 
white in winter. ‘The Department of 
Agriculture believes that the demand for 
fur rabbits is such that it would pay to 
keep the pelts of domestic rabbits killed 
for food, but that raising rabbits for their 
fur alone would be unprofitable with any 
known breed. We are afraid that the fur 
rabbit industry that they are trying to 
start now has even a less sound basis for 





success than the Belgian hare enthusiasm | 


of ten years ago. As every one knows, 
this died a very dismal death. 


Such Land Expensive 


Q. Could you furnish me with informa- 


tion in regard to towns say of from 4000 | 


to 8000 inhabitants where one could locate 
and buy income property at a reasonable 
price with a chance of the town’s growing, 


situated in Los Angeles or Kern county, | 


or anywhere in southern California? | 


Could a person who is able to buy five or 
ten acres outright make a living from the 
income without any physical effort on his 
part, as the party is a helpless invalid? 
J. C. K., Ewrne, Nes. 


A. You could no doubt buy five or ten 
acres that would produce an income sufh- 
cient to support a person within easy 
teach of any of the cities of southern 
California. Such highly productive prop- 
erty would necessarily be expensive be- 
cause of its location and because of its 
intrinsic value. A strong man could make 
a living from five or ten acres but he could 
do it merely because he was able to do the 
work himself; but a man who was an in- 
valid and unable to make any physical 





exertion would find himself in a very | 


different situation, naturally. Near many 
of the cities of southern California there 
are orange groves of this size that would 
support one; but naturally because of its 
value both as an investment and as a 
home this land is exceedingly high priced, 
$1200 or $1500 an acre often being paid 
for such orchards. 

Since you do not tell us what amount of 
capital this person has to invest, we can 
be of no very definite assistance to you. 


Of course if he had some additional source | 


of income it would put a very different 
complexion upon things. 

On farm land that you cannot work 
yourself you can expect but little more 
interest upon your investment than you 
would receive from any safe investment 
m any other field. 
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Thousands 

of acres of 
virgin soil are 
awaiting 

the plow 





Intensive Farming Aids 
Preparedness 


Uncle Sam needs more of his extensive domain placed under 
cultivation. 


Are you a farmer? 
Do your thoughts tend to carry you back to the soil? 


In either case you must give Sacramento County’s claim upon 
your attention more than a passing thought. 


The whole area of 632,108 acres is fertile. The soil is alluvial 
wash from the mountains and hills, and in places is 40 feet in depth. 
Think of rich sediment soil extending to this depth and of the cre- 
ative values contained therein. Through this plain runs the Sacra- 
mento River, the largest in the state, affording cheap transportation 
for the county’s products between the cities of Sacramento and San 
Francisco. 

Fruits of every variety—citrus, deciduous, natives of the tem- 

rate, semi-tropic, and tropic regions—are grown in the county. 

hey ripen early and consequently bring the top prices of an early 
market. The dry atmosphere is especially adapted to the drying of 
fruits. Huge canneries offer a certain and good market for all sur- 
plus fruits and vegetables. 


In the bottom-lands, along the rivers, all kinds of vegetables 
thrive and yield large profits. It is quite common to market two 
crops a year from these lands. 

Poultry and stock-raising are prominent, and splendid oppor- 
tunities are offered to the dairyman. There are a number of large 
creameries, and the largest and most modern dairy on the Coast is 
located in the county. The mild and temperate climate permits 
stock to graze the year round, while the soil is peculiarly adapted to 
the growth of alfalfa and forage crops. 


The city of Sacramento is the metropolis of the gigantic Sacra- 
mento Valley. It is the railroad center of the State and located 
there are the main shops of the Southern Pacific and Western Pacific. 
An interurban electric railway connects the city with the principal 
towns of the valley and the city of Stockton. 


Sacramento is the seat of both the State and county governments. 
It is a prominent commercial center, having some of the largest 
jobbing houses and retail stores on the Pacific Coast. The widely 
radiating railroads and the proximity to deep water transportation 
make it an ideal center for manufacturing of all kinds. 


Send for illustrated literature. Tell us what branch of farming interests 
you and ask us all the questions you want answered. We have special 
investigators, farm advisers, ex,erts in all lines ready to advise and help 
the settler. 


IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT 


Board of Supervisors, Sacramento County 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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to yield 
big returns 
in fruits 
and 
vegetables 




















Why not this summer 
an 


Outing 
regon? 


Oregon is a land of 
out-of -door delight; 
A land of cloud- 
crowned peaks, 
mountain-born 
streams, vast forests, 
beautiful waterfalls, 
rugged pinnacles and 
wave washed head- 
lands. 


Rose Festival 
PORTLAND 
June 13-14-15 


N. E. A. Convention 
PORTLAND 
July 7-14 inclusive 


See All 
Western Oregon 


Ashland Lithia Springs 
Crater Lake 

Josephine Caves 

Coos Bay Country 

Mt. Jefferson 

Newport 

Tillamook Co. Beaches 
Willamette Falls 
Columbia River Highway 
Portland 


Our 1917 illustrated folder 
“Oregon Outdoors” is free for 
the asking. Printed in colors. 
Over 70 illustrations. 


Address 
JOHN M. SCOTT 


General Passenger Agent 


Southern Pacific 
Lines 
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A Manufactory 


of Champions 
(Continued from page 35) 


known to his intimates, which includes 
the whole tennis world, as “Peck,” 
had achieved some fame before the club 
was founded, but he has been closely 
associated with it and has reciprocated 
for the encouragement he received, when 
climbing the ladder of fame, with many 
sage, kindly words of advice. 

Elmer, the younger brother, would be a 
serious contender for junior honors if he 
had the time to make an Eastern tour, 
and Mervyn Griffin, the baby of the fam- 
ily circle, still in his early teens, is ex- 
pected to develop into an even greater 
player than Peck. He has already the 
cat-like cunning and court generalship 
that is a family trait and the best service 
and drive of the brotherhood. 

Roland Roberts, runner-up in_ the 
National junior championship last year, 
is one of the most promising hen players 
in the country. Even younger, but 
already displaying the symptoms of com- 
ing champions, are the Kinsey brothers. 
Although weighed down by heavy statisti- 
cal handicaps they are driving and vol- 
leying their way through the local tourna- 
ments in the way that distinguished the 
older stars now shining i in higher spheres. 

Sydney Marvin attaches as much im- 
portance to sportsmanlike behavior as he 
does to a high standard of skill. The 
youngster who cannot learn to lose like a 
gentleman does not receive much con- 
sideration in the factory. 

Perhaps, when the inevitable great 
book on American tennis is written, the 
author will concede that the success Cali- 
fornia has achieved at the game is but a 
dispensation of poetic justice. At any 
rate all who love tennis can play here to 
their heart’s content and no exponent of 
the pastime, however skilful, is encour- 
aged by public approval unless he rigidly 
adhe res to the old-time sporting rule 

“play the game. is 
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The Village Belle is Wringing 











Fifteen 
Reasons 


Why 


You should 
tour California 
this year— 


SAN FRANCISCO 
The city by the “Golden 
Gate’’~where Occident 
and Orient meet. 

CRATER LAKE and 

KLAMATH 

COUNTRY 
The land of pine and fir 
and big game. 

LAKE TAHOE 
Where you can find any- 
thing from roughing-it to 
luxury. 

SHASTA RESORTS 
Ideally situated amid wild 
crags of Sacramento River 
Canyon. 

SANTA CRUZ 
The‘ ‘Atlantic City of the 


est’ —Boating, Bathing, 
Fishing, Gol , Tennis, 
Motoring. 
DEL MONTE 


On the blue Bay of Monte- 
rey~amid a gs sur- 
roundings~—with its won- 
derful iy. mile drive and 
scenic boulevard. 
BYRON HOT 
SPRINGS 
Curative mineral springs 
and modern equipment. 
PASO ROBLES HOT 
SPRINGS 
An ideal place, combining 
rest, recreation and sight- 
seeing. 
HIGH SIERRAS 
For the lover of Nature in 
her wildest moods. 
YOSEMITE and 
BIG TREES 
Wonders of the world. 
SANTA BARBARA 
A wonderful combination 
of mountain,seaand shore 
LOS ANGELES 
The “Heart"’ of the tourist 
section of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 
SAN BERNARDINO 
MOUNTAIN 
RESORTS 
A mile high—among the 
pines— ‘reached by the 
101 mile ride on the rim 
of the world.” 
SAN DIEGO 
The city of “First Things” 
in California. 
MISSIONS OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Scattered along the coast 
of California, fi Camino 
Real, from San Diego to 
Sonoma, a day's journey 
apart—monuments to the 

‘aith and Zeal of the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers, 


SEE AGENTS 
or address Chas. S. Fee, P. T. M., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Write for folder on the 
**Apache Trail of Arizona’’ 
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The Nemesis 









(Continued from page 85) re 
* 
She had renewed his rusted connection | ~$ 4 R RI GA 4 ION WATE R 
with a world that he inwardly craved i 
renewed it at a time when it was near to | ~ In California the water supply is as important as the soil and climate. Water 
bursting. Since her arrival he had made rights are as valuable as the land itself and a good supply of water is abso 
the decision to go back. One good year lutely imperative. 
would enable him to do this, though to | Approximately one-half the agriculturally developed acreage of Fresno County 
break into metropolitan business on this is under irrigation, Fresno is a pioneer and leads all other counties in Cali 
season’s profits was already out of the | fornia in irrigation development, both by ditch and pumping systems. 
question. What is more important, water is delivered to Fresno farmers at 62% cents 
“That'll do!” he exploded. “Stop per acre annually, probably the chea pest water in the world. 
right where you are! Don’t you refer to Irrigation is responsible for the tre mendous development of this county. With 
her as though she was a woman of the out it Fresno could not be the largest raisin producing center in the world, 
igi : St ae nor could it market annually $40,000,000 worth of 
river. Just leave her out of your con- produ 
: ; a : ) cts. With it twenty acres here will produce 
versation entirely,” and Stecle’s features | iaaee than ‘a quarter section in other states. 
twitched convulsively. We want more farmers. There are good oppor 
lasy, now, said the old commodore tunities hee Sor-enapectic ueitiees. Tow fasthes 
kindly. ‘“There’s no call to take offense, information and descriptive literature, addr 


and he closed his great hand on Steele’s 
arm. “Wait till I get through. You call FRESNO COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


her Tapley, and that’s the way she’s 
registered at the hotel, but she dropped 
or 












an envelope in the pilot house of the Rese - , DT eit 
lute addressed to Miss Edith Dalton. Hy ae yer hcg — 
“ 4 " . + le « 7 i Pe selma amber 0 ommerce Selma 
Well what of that?” ejaculated Steele. \. Clovis Chamber of Commerce Clovis 






\* Reedley Chamber of Commerce. . . Reedley 
\°&\) Kingsburg Chamber of Commerce 
4 Kingsburg 
Fowler Chamber of Commerce Fowler 
Parlier Chamber of Commerce Parlier 
Raisin City Chamber of Commerce 
Rab in City 
Riverdale Chamber of Commerce 
Riverdale 
Laton Chamber of Commerce Laton 
Kerman Chamber of Commerce. .. Kerman 
Orange Cove Chamber of Commerce 
Orange Cove 


Fresno County, California 


“Don’t you know that writers often make 
use of pen names?” 

“Yes, but in this case it was the same 
name as the party who beat us to it on 
the fishing privileges. ‘I. Dalton,’ you 
remember?” 

“But where did you get this envelope 
you speak of?” 

“Picked it up this noon while I was 
doin’ a little investigatin’ to see what put 
that engine bell out of commission. And 
say, it looked to me like that bell wire had 
been cut close te the floor of the pilot- 
house.” 

“Sandy, these fellows have got you so 
worked up that you’re unduly suspicious. 
The name in the fishing leases is probably 
the merest coincidence. In fact, it is by no 
means certain that the envelope even be- 
longed to Miss Tapley. As for the bell 
wire, almost anything might have caused 
it to break. I never saw a steamer 
handled any better than she handled the 
Resolute, and if the engineer had got his 
bells that would have been as pretty a ; 
landing as old Cap Hinkle ever made in j 
his life.” | 

“All right, then, have it so,” said mgd 
disgustedly, “but look at this,” and 
held forth a small object of Mechanod 
metal. 

“Looks like a broken finder from a ko- 
dak. What has that to do with your 
suspicions?” 


“It’s exhibit A, that’s what it is. C = 0 Nc I un 


as a bug’s ear, ain’t it? Looks like 
PICTURES | 




















inh , 





might have come off of that little camera 
your friend p p acks around with her, don’t 


it? Well, I just picked it out of the . ° ° | 

wreckage a the retort, and it’s my guess Bingham & Garfield Railway Reproductions of my original ink draw- 
that the camera was loaded with some- Bhie Gcanie Cine tc ings, framed or unframed. Send for illus- 
thing stronger than fillums when she | pega a pa sega i 5 om 
dropped it in among the ingoin’ cans, BIN GHAM, UTAH — T. LYNWOOD TITSWORTH, eee 
that’s all. | The Largest Copper Mining Camp 1000 The Paseo, Kansas City, Mo. 





“Well, you’re off again,” asserted In The WORL 
Steele, in tones less positive than before, “WHERE COPPER IS KING” 
because I distinctly saw that kodak Two Passenger trains daily between Salt 





slung over her shoulder when she left us Lake City, Utah, and Bingham —an hour 
here not fifteen minutes ago.” and twenty minutes ride 
“ll be cow kicked if you did! What | For information call on or write For Headache 
yasarwarthecie, Txoodrighs where | ww. stourenpoRoucH || QE, teste mrrsc arn 
sould loo de cover, ; as sst. Gen. Passenger i ee Wherever Heads Ache 
empty! Man, didn’t you notice how quick 610 McIntyre Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah g 2 Wafers—12 Doses 
» PP tena for 25 cents 














she called me back when she thought I 
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to 12 National Parks and 32 National Monuments 
You'll enjoy your summer vacation if you visit Rocky Mountain 


National Park (Estes) and Denver's New Mountain Parks. 
38 other Short Scenic Trips by Rail, Auto and Trolley. 
14 one day trips. The most wonderful mountain scenery and 
automobile trips in the world. Low rates on all railroads. 


Write Today For FREE Picture Books 


that tell where to go, what to see and what it costs to enjoy a one, two, 
three or four weeks vacation in the Cool Colorado Rockies. Address 
THE DENVER TOURIST BUREAU, 617 17th St., Denver, Colo. 













Begin All Your ‘Trips Here 


_ - + ry , 
Start your travels right by buying Wells Fargo 
Travelers Checks at banks, tourist agencies or 
Wells Fargo offices. 
They insure you against annoyance and delay. 
Acce ‘pted at Reneiaialians throughout the world, 
If you lose money there is 
no redress—it is gone. If 
you lose We IIs “argo 
: Checks, you get a refund 
in full. Your signature 
~ : 
bi alone converts them = in- 





































E to cash, 

¢ And this convenience and 
protection cost you but 50 
cents for each $100. 


rams Wells Fargo express service is 
personal and safe—are you taking 
advantage of it? 


wae. =s«- Weilils:- Fargo 
HN Tr ave ‘le ‘rs s Che 2C ibs 
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TEN THOUSA 1p WELLS. FARGO AGENTS ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 
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was goin’ over tow ards the retort! ? Killin, 
wasn’t in her line, that’s why.’ 

Steele drew his sleeve across his face in 
a dazed sort of way. “Sandy, I can’t be- 
lieve It, that’s all. [can’t believe ad he 
repeated slowly. 

“You're salmoned on that girl, and you 
don’t want to believe it, that’s what's the 
matter with you, Johnny. Hell! I've 
saw how things was breakin’ from. the 
start, and [tell you that girl’s foolish like 
afox. It looks to me like she was standin’ 
in with that schooner gang, and they've 
got us right where Satan’s asbestos cat 
had the celluloid pup.” 

“Tt does look that way, right now,” ad- 
mitted Steele reluctantly, “but [I’m sure 
there's some mistake as to her part in this 
business. Why, Sandy, she can’t be 
crooked!” he pleaded. 

The old man shook his head dubiously. 

‘Call a boat, and let’s go out to the 
schooner and see what terms we can make. 
I'll strike the colors for this season. We're 
done.” 


T was only after considerable parley 

that Steele was even permitted to board 
the schooner, and it was in no affable 
frame of mind that he entered the mas- 
ter’s cabin. He had formed a very vivid 
picture of just the sort of bull-necked, 
foul-mouthed skipper he would find. A 
coarse, florid-faced man with a ten-day 
stubble stained from the careless mouth- 
ing of tobacco; he knew the type. The 
cabin would reek with foul odors from the 
litter of cast-off, wet clothing and fishy 
shoes. Then there would be the ever 
present whisky glasses on the scarred and 
sticky table. Sandy didn’t understand, 
but to Steele the very suggestion that 
Lucia ‘Tapley could have even the re- 
motest connection with such an outfit 
was ridiculous. He pushed open the 
cabin. door without the formality of 
knocking and entered. 

For a moment he stood speechless. He 
was face to face with the girl who had so 
recently completed a survey of his plant. 
She was seated at a broad, low tab le, and 
though her surroundings would have done 
‘credit to the owner's cabin of a modest 
yacht, the uncompromising acceptance of 
Sandy’s unpleasant theories offered the 
only possible e xpli ination. 

“So, Miss Dalton, we remove the 
masks.” 

“We remove the masks, Mr. Steele,” 
she replied quietly, without inviting him 
to be seated or otherwise evinemng any 
particular interest in his presence. 

His disappointment at finding that 
she was, after all, merely a clever adven- 
turess almost exceeded his resentment at 
the injuries she had inflicted upon his 
business, for he had come to care for her 
even more than he had permitted himself 
to acknowledge. ‘Then, too, his pride had 
suffered, for he had flattered himself that 
he was something of a character analyst. 
And when he spoke all the bitter rancor 
of defeat, intermingled with utter con- 
tempt, was in every accent. 

“f came to see your owner—” there was 
something insulting in the way he used 
the possessive, “perhaps you will be good 
enough to tell him that | am here.” 

“Tam the owner of this schooner, if 
that is what you mean,” she replied 
chillingly. 

For a moment Steele was so taken 
aback that he could say nothing. 
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“Indeed! Then you were working for 
yourself when you jammed the Resolute 
into the dock and spilled my gasoline, 
and when you blew up my retort?” 

“If you think that you can prove that 
I had anything to do with the explosion 
that occurred in your plant today, you 
have recourse to the courts. [tis not a 
matter that [ care to discuss, but remem- 
ber this: the day you take me into the 
courts L shall have some illuminating 
disclosures to make as to your operations 
last year. As for the accident to the 
Resolute, you have already stated in the 
presence of witnesses that it was unavoid- 
able. You may find it difficult to change 
your mind at this late hour.” 


VPEELE bit his lip and his eyes nar- 

S rowed as he studied the girl apprais- 
ingly. She might know too much. He 
changed the subject abruptly. 

“On what basis will you handle my 
catch?” 

“T don’t care to handle your catch, Mr. 
Steele. We have all the fish that we need.” 

“Yes, yes,” he bit off the words sav- 
agely, “but what will be your charge for 
canning our catch, cans to be furnished 
by us?) Let’s get down to business.” 

“T don’t care to enter into any such 
undertaking, nor have any business deal- 
ings with you whatever,” she concluded 
finally. “Is there anything else?” 

“Yes, there is something else!’ ex- 
ploded Steele in a fury. “Do you propose 
to sit there and tell me that you think for 
one minute that you can come in here and 
run me off this river?” 

She turned on him in open hostility. 
“That’s precisely what [ came into this 
river to accomplish, John Steele, and you 
have set your own standards of warfare.” 
Her voice was vibrant with emotion, 

Steele started in astonishment at her 
very audacity. 

“You thought you owned this river, 
didn’t you?” she accused. “You thought 
you could go on robbing these fishermen 
forever, pay what you chose for leases 
regardless of their value, yes, through 
control of food supplies at your company 
store, dictate the terms on which people 
could live in this country. Well, you are 
due for a rude awakening. You are not 
dealing this time with an ‘old-fashioned 
gentleman,’ who doesn’t ‘savvy the game;’ 
you are dealing with one to whom he was 
afather, and you'll go to the wall just as 
fast as she can send you there. “Vhe wall! 
John Steele!” She had risen and con- 
fronted him with blazing eyes. 

Steele winced visibly, and drew back 
astep. Every trace of color left his face. 
He moistened his lips to speak twice be- 
fore a sound came. 

“And what of these poor fishermen and 
their families, who are dependent upon 
me? Would you leave them destitute by 
forcing my cannery to close?” he pleaded. 

“Your fishermen!” she echoed, in burn- 
ing scorn, “and pray, what have you ever 
done for them that you feel privileged to 
speak of them in the possessive? Or do 
you think of them as chattels? Really, 

Ir. Steele, this sudden solicitation for the 
Welfare of the people you have ruthlessly 
bullied and robbed these long years would 
be touching if it weren’t so pitiably ludi- 
crous. Your apprehensions are ground- 





less, however. Ul buy their fish, and for 
the first time in their lives they'll be paid 
by weight. Now, youcowardly hypocrite, 








[c {. Stone, Pass. Traffic Mgr. Gt. Northern Ry., Dept. 57, St. Paul, ties. | 
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Please send me Aeroplane map folder and descriptive Glacier 
National Park and Lake Chelan literature free 
Vane 
Addve 
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y Glacier \ 


“Has Someth ing, More’ 


™ LACIER National Park has the 
I Alpine grandeur of Switzerland 
ona far bigger scale, Seo its 
towering mountains, glaciers, skyland 
lakes, cascades and streams. Kide 
horseback to the heights, motor or 
travel trails afoot. Modern hotels, 
Alpine chalets, tepee camps. Vaca 
tions, $1 to $5 per day. 
Stop off at Glacier Park en route to 
Spokane, the benutiful Lake Chelan region 
campers’ paradise-Seattle, Tacoma, Port 


land, Astoria, Vancouver, Victoria and 
Alaska, Special low round trip fares to 
Glacier’ Park; to Pacitie Northwest) and 
Alaska. Write for Glacier National Park 


and Lake Chelan literature, 
The twin Palacea of the Pacifie—S.S 
“Great Northern" and S.S." Northern Pacific’ 
three timea weekly between Portland, Aatoria 
and San Francisco, Folder on request 
Cc. EK. STONE 
Prathe Mer., Dept. 57 
St. Paul, Minn. 
©, W. PITTS, Asst. Gen, Pass Agt. 
210 8. Clark St., Chicago 
8. LOUNSRERY, Gen, Agt, Pans, 
Dept., 11N4 roadway, N ° 








Pass “See America First” 





GlaclerNational Park 











Have You Forgotten About Tuesday? 


Probably not, for the story by that name in a recent number of this magazine 
was voted by any number of our readers as one of the sweetest studies of a lovable 
youngster ever published by any magazine. 


ow comes anot her: 


THE LITTLE BOY OF PANTHER MOUNTAIN 


a story by Vingie E. Roe 


The two boys are not in the least alike, though one’s heart goes out to both. 
Both of them exhibit self-reliance and firmness of purpose in spite of adverse 
conditions. But the little boy of Panther Mountain is a happier lad than Tuesday 
and he has a more wonderful adventure. So we present him in friendly competi 
tion. He will be along next month, in company with other interesting characters 


in other good stories. 


Moreover, the number is a Motoring Number with special material of interest to those who love 


the Great Outdoors 


© cover, showing the camp of some lucky 


motorists in the heart of the 


great mountains of the Pacific Coast, is enough in itself to set the blood dancing with longing for 
the Silent Places and the sport of the wilderness. 


But in the midst of vacation we are also at war and the great national interest « rops up through 


the pages of this summer number 
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Howto Remember 


Names, Dates, Facts, Incidents, 

Quotations, Figures, How to 

Memorize Music, How to 

Remember What You Read, 
Etc., Etc. 


Atkinson’s Memory Book Tells You 


The basis of all successful natural systems 
of Memory Culture. 

The Marvelous Extent of Memory Develop- 
ment Possible. At 3 years of age a Student of 
Greek. Repeating the contents of a 38-page 
newspaper. 

Memory “Systems” and “Secret”? Methods 
their Main Points. 

How to Develop Interest in Your Work. 

Three Great Rules for Developing Attention. 

_A Queer Law of Physics which Illustrates a 
Little “Knack” by which the Subconscious 
Mind May be Taught to Aid the Memory. 

How to Cure Oneself of Looking AT Things 
Without SEEING Them. 

About the Hindu “Sight Game” and the 
Wonderful Results which Follow Its Use. 

A Practice in Memory Training by which a 
Japanese Youth is Able to Name the Complete 
Contents of a Room After One Keen Glance 
Around It. 

How to Train the Ear. 
Ear Help the Memory. 

How to Remember Names. 

How to Remember Faces. 

Henry Clay and His Wonderful Memory for 
Faces. How He Recognized a Man He Had 
Seen Only Once, 20 Years Before. 

How to Remember Places. How to Go 
About in a Strange City. 

How to Remember Numbers. Instances of 
Remarkable Memory for Numbers. 

Visualization, and How to Develop It. 
Visualization Aids Memory. 

How to Successfully}Memorize Music. 

How to Remember Words. 

How a Man Whose Memory was “a Sieve” 
in His Early Life Followed His Wife’s Advice 
and Became One of the Most Successful Men 
of His Time With a Tenacious Memory. 

How to Remember Books, Plays, etc. 

Napoleon’s Method of Remembering. 

Eight Great Memory Rules. 


20 Great Lessons in Memory 


P aining 
ower Trainin 

By WILLIAM WALKER ATKINSON 

All published complete in one beautiful cloth- 
count volume of over 200 pages. You might 
pay $10 or more for a memory course and yet 
not get so good a memory as this book may 
help you to. It contains most of the memory 
training methods that are knowa to be valu- 
able. 

- mJ 
Big Newspapers Say: 

According to Mr. Atkinson, the possession 
of a good memory is seldom a gift, like a talent 
for music or painting or high finance. It is 
simply a matter of personal endeavor in the 
cultivation of a natural faculty. 

Mr. Atkinson gives a complete exposition of 
his own ideas on how to tein firm control 
over the memory, and explains his method with 
such clearness that no one can fail to under- 
stand him. His method is based on common 
sense. The book should prove a valuable help 
to all who read and study it.—The Pittsburgh 
Post. 

William Walker Atkinson, the author, lays 
out a plan on very logical lines for improving 
the memory. As the basis of his system, Mr. 
Atkinson uses demonstrated psychologic laws 
governing Attention and Association.—Busi- 
ness Service, Detroit, Mich. 

This little book is replete with useful sugges- 
tions for strengthening the mind. It should be 
especially helpful to those who are inclined to 
absent-mindedness and forgetfulness. It is a 
working manual that points out the way for 
the reader to put to good use the principles by 
which improvement of memory is accomplished. 
—Evening Telegram, Portland, Ore. 

“Memory: How to Train, Develop and Use 
It,” is a handsome cloth-bound book of 206 
pages. Price $1.10 postpaid. With Sunser 
MaGaziINE one year, $2.25 postpaid. 
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leave this ship!” and Edith Dalton, 
with a gesture of ineffable contempt, 
pointed to the door with outstretched 
arm. 

John Steele’s head had dropped list- 
lessly forward, and once he had raised his 
arm as though to shield himself from her 
piercing accusations. When she had 


done, he turned without a word and stag- 
gered out into the bright September sun- 
light, in spite of which the world seemed 
very dark. The mildly invigorating sea 
breeze chilled him to the bone, and he 
drew his coat close as he clambered 
shakily down over the schooner’s side 
and into the waiting boat. 





Wooden Walls vs. Steel Sharks 


(Continued from page 9) 


Without ships to transport them, all the 
boundless resources, all the billions of the 
United States are of little help to the 
cause of the Grand Alliance. Unless the 
Germans are decisively defeated on the 
western front this summer, tonnage, ships 
will be the most important factor in 
deciding the outcome of the war. 

The job that confronted the Shipping 
Board was not unlike the historic straw- 
less brick-making task imposed on the 
children of Israel. The Board was asked 
to build a thousand ships and that with- 
out delay. They couldn’t use the big 
shipyards of the country as they had been 
dedicated for the time being to the service 
of Mars, and they couldn’t have any steel 
because Uncle Sam and his allies needed 
it all to build warships and for the manu- 
facture of shells and guns and other 
uncommercial purposes. They were 
given $50,000,000 and told to get busy. 

After much consideration, which 1s a 
story all by itself, it was decided to build 
the ships of wood, which had been the 
material used in the days when the United 
States was the Queen of the Seas. Theo- 
dore Brent, vice-president of the Shipping 
Board, was sent out to the Pacific Coast 
to find out how much of this work our 
yards could undertake. 

He went over the field carefully and 
before leaving for Washington declared 
that the Pacific Coast could contribute 
three hundred of the needed one thou- 
sand wooden vessels. He had hoped to 
find a capacity for five hundred. 

The Brent investigations satished him 
that the forests of the Pacific Northwest 
could supply an endless quantity of lum- 
ber well suited for ship construction. He 
found the mills ready to cut and deliver 
in quantities to suit any demand. The 
shipyards, although engaged now in 
nearly: every case to the full extent of 
their equipment, are nearly all so situated 
that considerable extension of their 

lants could be made with little delay. 
Most of them already have secured op- 
tions on adjoining territory and in many 
cases the work of extension has been 
begun. Additional power, a disturbing 
factor on the Atlantic coast, made no 
trouble on the Pacific, electricity being 
available in abundance. 

The vessels to be built will be all the 
same size and of a design which will make 
them useful in almost any trade after the 
emergency no longer exists. They will be 
somewhere between 3000 and 4000 tons 
gross register and will be what Mr. Brent 
calls “self-contained freighters.” 

The principle of standardization will 
be applied. Every part on one ship will 


be as nearly a duplicate of the correspond- 
ing part on every other as identical 


specifications can produce. The metal 
arts used in the construction, such as bits, 
= and hawsepipes, will be standardized 
and supplied probably by the Shipping 
Board, which will mobilize a section of the 
country’s metal working industry for the 
purpose of supplying these needs. 

The Shipping Board, according to Mr. 
Brent, has not decided on the motive 

ower to be installed in the ships of the 
Thousand Fleet, but he will recommend, 
he said, the use of an approved type of 
internal combustion engine for the con- 
struction of which the Board is prepared 
to mobilize machine shops and factories 
in all parts of the country. 

“The engines,” said Mr. Brent, “will 
probably be assembled at one or two 
points on this coast and the hulls towed 
there for the installation as rapidly as 
they are completed. Our plan has not 
been worked out in detail, but in all our 
plans time will be counted as the essential 
element.” 

The labor problem was the most serious 
but he had no reason to believe, he said, 
that it could not be overcome. 

Wooden shipbuilding, while a passing 
industry, is by no means a lost art on the 
Pacific Coast. The shipwright, probably 
the most highly eon g of artisans, still 
exists and there is enough of him, Mr. 
Brent believes, to train loggers, bridge 
builders and house carpenters, so that they 
can meet the requirements of the work. 

The Department of Labor already has 
started mobilizing the labor necessary for 
the construction of the Thousand and 
reports indicate that on the Pacific Coast 
there will be enough men skilled in ship 
carpentry at least to officer and train a 
considerable army. 

Mr. Brent has no fears about the useful 
occupation of these wooden freighters for 
the limit of their efficient lives, regardless 
of how soon the war should be ended. 
Even 4,000,000 tons of new ships will go 
but a small way in making up the world 
deficiency. 

After the war, the merchant vessels 
now engaged in purely military purposes 
will of course be released to commercial 
uses. Most of these, however, will not be 
available for a long time, owing to the 
abnormal deterioration resulting from 
inability to make proper and timely 
repairs and replacements. 

The belligerent powers, which in 1913 
launched 2,798,580 gross tons of merchant 
ships, launched only 769,875 gross tons 
in 1915. The total construction decline 
in world shipbuilding in 1914 and 1915, 
both compared with 1913, was 1438 ships, 
of 2,611,373 gross tons. 

Late in 1915 and early in 1916 belief 
that the European war would last three 
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years led to an exceptional development 
of shipbuilding by the maritime powers 
not actively engaged in war. In 1916 the 
United States launched and put into oper- 
ation 351 steel ships of 672,106 gross tons. 

Germany has printed no returns since 
the outbreak of the war but, according 
to a statement from Holland, credited to 
Herr Ballin, general manager of the Ham- 
burg-American line, Germany is build- 
ing ‘‘a tremendous fleet, including the 
largest ship in the world.” 

Even if this is true, there is still a big 
hole to be filled and, in the opinion of 
men who should know, the United States 
will need every ton she can construct for 
as many years as the ships now in service 
and on the ways are capable of carrying 
freight. 

New trade routes are being developed 
in spite of the war and when the war ends 
the need for water transportation will be 
greater than ever. The destruction of 
property in Belgium, France and Russia 
in the fall of 1916 was estimated at 
$3,425,000,000. Much of the machinery, 
metals, raw materials and capital with 
which to do this reconstruction must 
come from the United States because we 
are the world’s largest producer of copper, 
steel, many types of machinery, and the 
world’s largest reservoir of liquid capital. 

To carry this material there must be 
ships, and then as now the cry of the 
world’s greatest need will be ships, and 
yet more ships. 


Who Killed 
Cock Robin? 


(Continued from page 12) 


In San Francisco limitation of appren- 
tices, of output, bitter opposition to piece 
work, refusal to recognize individual eff 
ciency even as a partial measure of compen- 
sation still hold full sway. Trades one hun- 
dred per cent organized, receiving higher 

wages and working shorter hours than 
trades in competing territory, still decline 
to make an effort to deliver one hundred 
per cent efficiency, refuse to demonstrate 
that union men working under strictly 
union conditions enable their employers 
to compete successfully with non-union 
plants. The result of this policy is stated 
below, in extracts of letters printed in 
Volume 6, Testimony and Report of the 
Commission on Industrial Relations, 
issued by the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

“You have our permission to submit the 
name of our firm to the United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations as 
one that was forced to move out of San 
Francisco through impositions of union 
labor,” 

writes J. W. Mason, president of the 
Vestern Pipe and Steel Company. 

“We are hardly able to qualify your 
statement that we were obliged by reason 
of labor-union conditions to remove our 
plant from San Francisco,” 

states F. J. Behneman, manager of the 
Joshua Hendy Iron Works. 

A. Warenskjold, of the Atlas Gas En- 
gine Company, explains his firm’s removal 
in the following words: 
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Farm Lands 


Virginia and “North € arolina’ Farms $15 per 

acreand up. Easy payments, Fruit, Dairy, Stock, 
Climate, Schools, Churches, Roads, Markets and 
Neighbors of the best. Get our Farm Lists, maga- 
zine and other interesting literature, all free. Ad- 
dress F. H. LaBaume, Agri. Agt., N. & W. Ry., 
267 N. & W. Bidg., Roanoke, Va. 
California, Government, Indian and School 
Land; Bargains now; Booklet free telling how to get 
this land on easy terms. 9 rights—S without resi- 
dence. 640 Acre Homestead. Write Joseph Clark, 
Sacramento, California. 








For Sale—Bargains in timber, orchards and 
fruit lands; dairy, stock and poultry ranches; also city 
property. Best all-the-year-round climate on coast, 
with finest medicinal springs. Beaver Realty Com- 
pany, Ashland, Oregon. 


Onc man can make easy living from my W. 
Texas ranch. Work quickly learned. Land $6800. 
bonus. Cattle market value. ($6,000 will take it. 
Cattle will pay out. Low Tax. Box 66, Toyah, Tex. 


Old Co Oins sand Gold Wanted 


Old Coins. Large Spring Coin Catalogue of 
coins for sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices paid 
for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Mass. 





Don’t throw away old false teeth. I pay as 
high as $10 with or without gold, also buy old gold, 


silver, bridgework, partial plates and broken 
jewelry. Mail them to me and_ receive check 
immediately. Bank reference. H. Byrens, 4250 So. 


Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Help W anted 


Wanted—Men and women to qualify for 
Government positions. Several thousand appoint- 
ments to be made next few months. Full informa- 
tion about openings, how to prepare, etc., free. 
Write immediately for booklet CG914. Earl 
Hopkins, Washington, D. C 


Needlework Helpers. Send 10¢ for Full 
Outline your work and Needlework Instruction Book 
and 2 Full Size Balls Elgin Maid Crochet Cotton. 
Write today, International Helpers League, 
a A, Chicago, Llinois. 


’ 
~ Mot otton P. iehwes, Songs, etc. 
Song Writers “Key to Success” sent free! We 
compose and facilitate free publication or outright 
sale. Send us your work today for Free examina- 
tion. Knickerbocker Studios, 137 Gaiety Bldg., 
New York. 





») 
atents 
Patents Secured or Fee Returned. Send 
sketch or model for actual search, report, and ad- 


Manufacturers want Kimmel patents. 
patent book free. Write for 
242 Barrister Bldg., Wash- 


vice free. 
| 1917 Edition, 90-page 
| it. George P. Kimmel, 
| ington, D. C 

Wanted Ideas. Write for List of Inventions 
| wanted. $1 ,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
| Our four books sent Kee. Send sketch for free 
| opinion as to patentability. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
| Patent Attorneys, 751 Ninth, Washington, D. _C. 
Who can think of some 
Protect your ideas, they 
‘Needed inven. 


Wanted— An Idea. 
simple thing to patent? 

Write for ‘ 
Buyers." a & Co., 
Washington, D. C 


may bring you wealth. 
tions’’ and ‘Patent 
Patent Attys., 627 F., 


| 
| 
Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Send sketch or model for 
search. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 
F Street, Washington, D. C. 


Ideas Wanted—Manufacturers are writin 
for patents procured through me. Four books wit 





list hundreds of inventions wanted sent free. I help 
you market your invention. Advice Free. R. B. 
Owen, 105 Owen Bldg., Washington, dD. ©. 
Agents ‘anted 
Agents. "Earn $30 to #100 Weekly. Agents 
wanted in every city in U.S. Monograms for autos. 
Clean business. ‘Universal ‘demand. No fake. 


Samples free. Western Motorists Accessories Co. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Man or Woman to travel for old-established 
firm. No canvassing; $1170 first year, payable 
weekly, pursuant to Contract; Expenses advanced. 
D. Nichols, Phila., Pa., Pepper Bldg. 


profit. Three-in-one-Shoe- 
dauber and shiner—all in one. 
Costs only 1-6 of cent a shine. Write quick for 
territory and free pocket sample. Fountain Shoe 
Brush Co., 1476 North St., Dayton, oO 


Agents—100% 
Brush. Polish, 


Miscellaneous 
Australian Black Opals—W eare headquarters 
for these beautiful Gems, as well as all other precious 
and semi-precious stones. Mounted to order. Ill- 
ustrated book free. The Gem Shop, 925-27 Phelan 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Cash paid for butterfiles, insects. Some $1 
to $7 each. Easy work. Even two boys earned good 
money with mother's help and my pictures, descrip- 
tions, pricelist, and simpleinstructions on painless y 
killing, etc. Send 2c stamp at once for prospectus, 
Sinclair, Box 244, D 51, Los Angeles, Cal. 











Ingrowing Toe. Nall “Appliance “immediate 
and permanent relief by a silver automatic appli- 
ance, easily a. Circulars free. Peerless In- 
growing Toe Nail Co., 519 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 








INQUIRIES AT FIVE CENTS EACH 


Three insertions of our classified ad in 
SU NSE c MAGAZINE, soliciting in- 
quiries on “Hol!ywood, the Favorite Foot- 
hill Suburb of Los Angeles,"’ have brought 
us 159 replies and they are coming in at 
the rate of four or five daily. I figure it 
cost me less than five cents a reply. Other 
magazines I have used cost me eighty-one 
cents a reply. 

SUNSET certainly reaches the people 
who are planning to come to the Pacific 
Coast. 

C. H. Lrepincort & Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 














The Classified Advertising columns of 
Sunset offer a cheap, effective means 
for reaching Sunset’s thousands of 
readers. The rate for announcements 
in this department is $1.00 per line 
-ach insertion. Check should accom- 
pany order. Send for booklet “The 
Evidence.” 
SUNSET MAGAZINE 


460 Fourth St. San Francisco 








DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 










We will not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will we 
claim to make you rich in a week 

But if you are anxious to develop your 
talent with a successful cartoonist, 
so you can make money, send a copy of 
this picture, with 6c in stamps for 
portfolio of cartoons and sample lesson 
plate, and let us explain. 


The W. L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
820 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 





This is of Interest to Motorists 


If you are planning an automobile trip anywhere 
inthe West wewill begladto helpyou. Youcan 
obtain accurate road information by writing to 


Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 
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“One of the main objects which caused 
us to move from San Francisco to Oak- 
land was the fact that San Francisco was 
so overrun with agitators, walking dele- 
gates, etc., that it was impossible to think 
of anything like industrial peace.” 

O. H. Fischer, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Union Gas Engine 
Company, signs a letter of which the 
following is an extract: 

“The chief reason which prompted our 
moving away from San Francisco was the 
fact that we expected to escape the un- 
satisfactory conditions that were begin- 
ning to be imposed by the local unions. 

“We were preceded by one of our com- 
+t the Hercules Gas Engine Com- 
‘ig : . and we were followed 

y the Standard and the Atlas Gas En- 

gine companies.’ 

R. S. Moore, of the Moore & Scott Iron 
Works, thus explains the firm’s situation: 

“The firm of Moore & Scott was formed 
in 1905, at which time it purchased the 
business of Marshutz & Cantrell, at Main 
and Howard streets, San Francisco, which 
firm made a specialty of logging engines 
and lumber supplies. 

“The new firm soon found that the log- 
ging engines, hoists, etc., used in the lum- 
ber camps were being manufactured in 
Portland and Seattle and sold at less than 
they could be manufactured for in San 
Francisco. To make up for the loss of this 
business the firm purchased the ship- 
building yards of W. A. Boole & Sons, on 
Oakland harbor ; 

“For your information the Fulton Iron 
Works, one of the oldest established firms 
in San Francisco, went out of business 
some years ago after having been operated 
at a loss for several years. 

“A few years ago the Risdon Iron & 
Locomotive Works, another old estab- 
lished firm, also liquidated, being unable 
to hold its own on account of competition 
elsewhere. 

“A few months ago the Keystone Boiler 
Works decided to quit, their business be- 
ing taken over by another machine com- 
pany of this city.” 

In addition Mr. Moore volunteered the 
information that in 1913 he declined to 
bid on a 4000-ton vessel because the closed 

shop made it impossible for the firm to 
compete with Los Angeles and Seattle 
builders running open shops. 

The census figures and manufacturers’ 
statements do not make pleasant reading 
for San Francisco. Of course the labor 
union spokesmen vociferously deny that 
the demands and practices of trade 
unionism have anything whatsoever to do 
with San Francisco’s former industrial 
stagnation and they shoulder the blame 
upon the greed of the land owners who 
raised prices to exorbitant levels. But 
this explanation does not account for the 
actual decrease in the number of wage 
earners between 1899 and 1914, during 
a period when land values in Los Angeles, 
Portland, Seattle and Oakland grew far 
more rapidly than in San Francisco. 
W hile San Francisco stood still, all its 
rivals showed a tremendous industrial 
ae soaring land values notwithstand- 
ing. San Francisco had more and cheaper 
electric power than Los Angeles, a richer, 
more varied trade territory than_ any 
other community on the Coast; in finan- 
cial resources it outstripped almost all its 
competitors combined; it was the oldest 
industrial center in the Far West, with 
trade connections established when its 
rivals were mere cow towns or sawmill 
camps, yet San Francisco was not able 
to hold its own in the industrial race. 


ye: two explanations are possible. 
Either the San Francisco manufac- 
turers collectively were inferior in brains, 
business acumen and executive ability to 
their competitors, or else labor conditions 
brought about by the closed shop of the 
craft unions imposed upon them a pro- 
duction cost handicap which they were 
unable to overcome. 

Which explanation is the right one? 

Perhaps a few additional facts concern- 
ing union regulations will help the reader 
to determine the issue. 

Until a few years ago the press rooms 
of San Francisco’s job printing plants 
were closed to all except union men. Like 
its London prototype, the pressfeeders’ 
union stipulated that one alee should be 
permanently attached to each press. Ifthe 
feeder finished a run during the first morn- 
ing hour, he stayed with his press even 
though it might take two or A ey hours 
before the next job was ready for him; 
the union bre the employer the right 
to shift the idle feeder to another task. 

An example of even more flagrant waste 
of time and effort is supplied by a rule of 
the typographical union which forbids 
newspapers the use of an electrotype ad- 
vertisement unless the advertisement has 
been entirely reset. If, for instance, a 
firm causes an advertisement to be set and 
sends a stereotyper’s matrix to each of the 
four San Francisco dailies for insertion, 
each paper is compelled to have the entire 
advertisement set anew in its composing 
room. ‘Thereafter the matrix is cast 
and used; the type of this useless 
hand-set advertisement by-and-by is re- 
distributed in the cases at additional 
expense. The whole transaction is on par 
with the famous operation of shifting a 
pile of bricks from one corner to the other 
and back again, except that the type 
shifter gets five dollars a day for his time. 

There are many more instances illus- 
trating the efforts of many San Francisco 
unions to hamper and restrict production 
in order to “make” work for more men; 
the building trades especially abound in 
clear-cut examples—but that is another 
story. Just now I wish to reiterate the 
assertion that the closed shop and high 
cost of production need not necessarily go 
hand in hand. The closed shop means the 
exclusive employment of union members 
at union hours, wages and under condi- 
tions prescribed by the union. It is ad- 
mitted that the percentage of highly 
skilled, first-class mechanics is far greater 
within most craft unions than outside of 
them. On account of this higher per- 
centage of skill and efficiency it is there- 
fore theoretically possible vi a union- 
ized plant should go below or at least 
equal the unit labor cost of the non-union 
or open-shop plant, notwithstanding its 
higher wages and shorter hours. It can 
be done, it should be done if the claims of 
trade unionism are based on fact, but in 
actual practice performance usually lags 
far behind the claims. Disregarding the 
elementof competition entirely, the major- 
ity of the San Francisco crafts still believe 
that it is the duty of every good union 

man not to “hog” the available work, to 
stretch it so as to give as many union 
members as possible a chance to work. 

This is not a mean spirit when it is pure; 
its roots reach to the spring of fraternity 
and altruism, but its stem produces queer 
blossoms. Where it prevails, where the 
union has the power to fix the conditions 


of employment regardless of the effect on 
the enterprise, the union defeats itself, 
constantly diminishes the number of its 
employed members so long as the union- 
ized industry must compete with plants 
unhampered by union restrictions. 

Yet it is not necessary to do away with 
the unions, to throw the shop wide open, 
to stretch hours and trim wages in order 
to meet non-union competition. ‘The 
union of the cotton operatives in Lanca- 
shire has conclusively demonstrated that 
plants run under strict union conditions, 
paying high wages for reasonable hours, 
can be brought to so high a state of 
efficiency that they can beat the world. 
But Ca’ canny will never do it. 


BNORMAL conditions have elimi- 
nated competition up and down the 
Pacific Coast, at least so far as the metal 
trades are concerned. Now open shop and 
closed shop are on a level, with the open 
shop offering the mechanic opportunities 
for hes earnings on piece work than the 
fixed time rate of the union plants. Em- 
loyers are bidding against one another 
for labor of all kinds; the “marginal man” 
of the economist, the source of all labor's 
tribulations, has been turned into the 
“marginal employer.” Now, in the hey- 
day of their greatest prosperity and 
ower, is the chance of the unions in San 
aa throughout the Far West to 
discard their traditional policy of hamper- 
ing production, to take the lead in a move- 
ment for greater efficiency, to fortify 
themselves against the inevitable reaction 
by insisting that the union mechanic /ead 
instead of lag in production. Now is the 
time to think not only of obtaining a fair 
share of the employer’s extraordinary 
profits, but to plan for the future, to con- 
sider the labs when the metal and ship- 
building trades slow down again, when the 
unions will be confronted by masses of 
men and women able to run automatic 
metal-working machinery as well and 
faster than the skilled all-round mechanic. 
Now is the time to build new field fortifi- 
cations for the trade-union forces, to leave 
the old immovable fort of ineffectiv e, 
,obsolete restrictions, to get behind the 
barbed wire of individual efficiency, to 
abandon the ineffective mass-formation 
tactics and allow the individual full oppor- 
tunity for the display of his best energy 
and skill at a living minimum rate fixed 
through collective bargaining. 

And now also is the time for the em- 
ployer to remember that the extraor- 
dinary earnings of the best and fastest 
man furnish no excuse for slashing the 
rate all around; he must realize that he 
cannot maintain high efficiency by penal- 
izing it; he must ever keep before him the 
fact that every hour’s effort diminishes 
the worker’s sole capital, his labor power, 
and that the compensation must provide 
not only for bare existence and brute 
reproduction, but for those things that 
enable man to lift himself above the level 
of the work horse. 

For the moment the great war has lifted 
the curse of ruthless competition based on 
cheap and cheaper production from the 
world; every industrial nation is reorgan- 
izing on a new basis, is discovering new 
possibilities in the readjustment and 
coordination of the relations between 
labor and capital. Will the unions and 
the employers of the Pacific Coast fall 
in line? 
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Western Finance 












+ 
A department devoted to investments in the Far West. 
should be addressed to the Financial Editor and should be accompanied by return postage. 
Readers seeking information concerning the value of shares in new corporations should 
enclose prospectus sent out by fiscal agents. 


Letters requesting information 


Inquiries will be answered by mail. 
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Safe Investments 


in War Time 


FTER two years of uncertainty 
we are actually at war. “Crises” 
have come and gone, and with 
each crisis there has been a con- 

sequent fluctuation in the bond and in- 
vestment market. With the culminating 
fact of war, values have settled down all 
along the line, and in the bond market 
these values have shown a pretty con- 
sistent decrease. This is not so much 
because the intrinsic value of the securi- 
ties is less, but merely because of the very 
uncertainties of war. People have paused 
to see what will happen, and to see what 
readjustments must be made to meet 
the new situation. Such caution always 
tends to lower the price of all classes of 
securities, not because the securities are 
worth less, but simply because there is a 
hesitancy in the demand. 

For the man who has some money, and 
who has no desire to wait for the specula- 
tive rise that may come with the war, this 
is an opportune time to invest. Soon 
there will be war bonds that will bear a 
rate of interest a little more than we are 
accustomed to associate with government 
bonds. These bonds must be absorbed, 
but tremendous as these issues will be, 
the bond market will not be saturated, 
and there will continue to be a demand 
for established securities. 

For those who hesitate to place their 
money anywhere, because “they don’t 
know what is going to happen,” land 
bonds should offer an attractive induce- 
ment. To be sure we may not know what 
is going to happen, but all the signs point 
to the dependability of rural land values. 
Of land we are certain, for never has the 
absolutely essential part that farm land 


must play in national and international ex- 
istence been more strikingly emphasized. 

There are different kinds of land bonds, 
and the natural question is, “How is one 
going to distinguish a good one from a bad 
one?” 

Anyone who has had any experience 
with the ordinary real estate mortgage 
knows that they are, as most people ex- 
press it, “a nuisance.” ‘Their handling 
requires a good deal of work and a great 
deal of experience, and this burden falls 
directly upon the investor. To obviate 
these difficulties and to make real estate 
mortgages available to the average in- 
vestor, several California and Eastern 
companies have issued what are known 
as mortgage certificates and mortgage 
bonds. These companies loan money on 
real estate at, say 7%, and after de- 
positing the mortgages with a trust com- 
pany, they issue bonds against them. 
These bonds bear an interest rate gen- 
erally 1% less than the original mort- 
gages, the company guaranteeing the 
payment of both interest and principal. 
Such bonds form a safe and profitable 
investment so long as the company issu- 
ing them is honestly and efficiently 
managed, and so long as their issuance 
is rigidly supervised by the state. In 
California this supervision is exercised 
stringently, but in many other Western 
states it is not the case. 

Another class of land bonds are known 
as district bonds. They are generall 
issued by bonding districts for the build- 
ing, or for the improvement of existing 
irrigation systems. All the property 
within the district, including any towns 
that may be within its limits, is security 
for the debt. These districts levy taxes 
against all property holders, to meet the 
interest and sinking fund charges, whether 
they benefit by the improvements di- 
rectly or not. 


In the early days of Western develop- 
ment, because of inexperience and some 
times because of the dishonesty of pro- 
moters and the amazing credulity of in- 
vestors, irrigation bonds sometimes 
proved worthless and consequently they 
came to be looked upon with some sus- 
picion. In 1897 the California legislature 
perfected an Irrigation District plan, 
which supervises the public ownership 
and operation of irrigation work and 
development. This supervision has had 
a very remarkable effect in stabilizing 
the whole irrigation investment field in 
California. Since 1897 no irrigation dis- 
trict organized or reorganized under this 
Act has failed to meet its obligations as 
a debtor. 
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GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE CERTIFICATES 


The ideal investment 


Legal for Savings Banks, Insurance 
Companies and Trust Funds 


Denominations—$100, $500, $1000 


Maturities: 2to 10 years. Interest Quarterly. 

These certificates are parts of a single or group 
of first mortgages on improved country and city 
real estate in California. Fully guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by 


WESTERN MORTGAGE AND GUARANTY COMPANY 


Bankers’ Investment Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Under State Supervision. Write for Booklet 











THE MORTGAGE GUARAN.- 
TEE COMPANY (Capital and 
Surplus $2,800,000, Resources 
$9,500,000), OF LOS ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA, INVITES RE- 
QUESTS BY MAIL FOR ITS 
FREE BOOKLET “S” ON 
GUARANTEED FIRST MORT- 
GAGES, SECURED BY REAL 
ESTATE, 
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EXEMPT from FEDERAL INCOME TAX 





Issued 
times t a 
Direct Taxation of land benefitted. 





> A GLIMPSE OF SOME OF CALIFORN 





We Own and Offer 


$1,400,000 LINDSAY-STRATHMORE DISTRICT BONDS 


Approved by the State Irrigation Bond Commission, composed of the State Engineer, Superintendent of Banks, and Attorney General. 

Legal for Savings Banks, Trust Funds, and for all moneys which may be invested in other Municipal and School District Bonds. 

Legality passed upon by Dillon, Thomson & Clay, New York. 
Offered at prices to Net 5.60 to 5.75% —Subject to Change or to Prior Sale 

to provide an economic “betterment” for one of the richest and already most highly cultivated Districts in the State. Secured by land appraised at over Six 

he amount of the bond issue and whose net income for the current year is estimated at $1,246,000. Interest and Principal payments on bonds are met by 

A TAX-FREE and TAX-SECURED Bond 

Of a class proven for 20 years to be among the most satisfactory of all ‘‘public’”’ securities on the market. 

Send for large panoramic view, descriptive circular with list of bond maturities, etc. 


&. L L I oO TT & H O R N E Cc O M PA N 2 453 Pha ran“ Hof oom Cal. 


IA’S MOST VALUABLE LAND © 
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EXEMPT from ALL CALIFORNIA TAXES 


Reference by permission 
Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles. 
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Keep a Kodak Story of the Baby. 


And, along with it, written on the film at the time, keep the dates and titles. How 
old was Baby when this was taken? Where were we the year that that was taken? 
Such records mean a great deal when baby has begun outgrowing baby ways and time 
has begun playing tricks with memory. 

And to make an authentic, permanent record, ov the negative, is a simple and almost 
instantaneous process with an 


Autographic Kodak 


TASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 














